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THE SWEET-TASTING 



WE rode hard, and brought the cattle from brushy 
springs, 
From heavy dying thickets, leaves wet as snow ; 
From high places, white-grassed, and dry in the wind ; 
Draws where the quaken-asps were yellow and white, 
And the leaves spun and spun like money spinning. 
We poured them onto the trail, and rode for town. 

Men in the fields leaned forward in the wind, 

Stood in the stubble and watched the cattle passing. 

The wind bowed all, the stubble shook like a shirt. 

We threw the reins by the yellow and black fields, and rode, 

And came, riding together, into the town 

Which is by the gray bridge, where the alders are. 

[i] 
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The white-barked alder trees dropping big leaves 

Yellow and black, into the cold black water. 

Children, little cold boys, watched after us — 

The freezing wind flapped their clothes like windmill paddles. 

Down the flat frosty road we crowded the herd : 

High stepped the horses for us, proud riders in autumn. 

RUNNING VINES IN A FIELD 

Look up, you loose-haired women in the field, 
From work, and thoughtless picking at the ground. 
Cease for a little: pay me a little heed. 

It is early: the red leaves of the blackberry vines 
Are hoar with frosty dew, the ground's still wet, 
There is vapor over toward the summer fallow. 
And you three make a garden, being put by — 
Since you are too old for love you make a garden ? 

It is love with me, and not these dark red frosty leaves 

The vines of which you root for garden-space. 

You will be concerned, you three used up and set by : 

I could speak of the red vines, of pastures, of young trees; 

And you would dibble at love as you do the vine-roots. 

It is early, but before your backs be warmed, 
And before all this dew be cleared and shed, 
I shall be half among your hearts with speech : 
Love, and my sorrow, the disastrous passages, 

[2] 
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So that you'll cease all gardening, dangle dark red 
Vines in your hands not knowing it, and whisper. 

They forget me for a little pride of old time. 



A FIELD BY THE RIVER 

I see a white river-bird, and I see the women 
Among the weeds, the light of their dresses between 
Quick willow leaves; and I see that there the wind 
Comes like a bird from the river, and blows their dresses. 
Today their pleasure's among willows and high cold weeds 
Where the flood bred pale snapdragons in the shade. 

I lie in the high grass by the spring at their door 
And hear them across the white stubble of their own field's 
Edge: along the willows in the sand where the reaper 
Has never been driven, they go. It was the flood margin. 
At the flood margin which they feared their pleasure is; 
Their white dresses fly where the water felt at the young 
grain. 

It seems they are silent, looking at the white bird. 
"Does it follow us here?" And one, looking to the sky: "No, 
There is nothing now till spring to be anxious for; 
They are through reaping, the grain is gone, and two seasons 
Are to come before spring comes: so enjoy the day." 
They come pleasantly through high weeds, old foam in the 
branches. 

[3] 
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IN THE FIELD 

The young grass burnt up, so hot the air was : 
And I was lying by her knee, near the cool low 
Spring branch, in sight of the green shining meadow. 
How red her mouth was, how fine her hair, and so cool ; 
Her hair was cool as the ground; I thought how red 
Her mouth was, and wondered at her white wrists. 
Another would have meddled, not have let me lie; 
Another would have laughed when I put in items her beauty, 
But she was still, like any scene or the sky. 

Her red mouth, her wrists so white. "This is cool blood, 

And it is deep, since it colors your mouth only. 

I wonder and wonder at you — do you seem best 

Playing with your hand in the dirt, like any dumb person? 

For then you are like a black river-bird at rest ; 

Or like a poet sitting on the stairs among 

The people like yours, and talking familiarly with them. 

I wonder at you moreover because of your people, 

Whose daughters should not seem sweet, yet you seem to me 

Pleasanter to touch than are the light breast feathers 

Of a bird : and your heart plays lowers, more like wind. 

It is pleasure to lie by your knee here in the fields." 

I say yet, the white alders and the willows' switching, 
And the weaving of thin graceful weeds, pleased me more 
Than to own pastures : because of her beauty. But say 
Nothing like "Come away", because her people 

[4] 
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Work with her now where about cold low springs die moke 
From waters at morning stains the cold air all day. 



THB GYPSY GIRL > 

One cherry tree beside the house in this low field 

Is yellow and bright-colored now. Several weeds 

Are full of brown seed, and the ground is drying out hard. 

What is not picked, now, in the garden, will never be picked. 

In this fall, by this garden of gray stems and seeds 

I sit in what dusty grass is left, and words 

Come in groups, like floss upon the pale green water. 

They concern the gypsy girl, fat with child, and sickly 

Complexioned, who, I think, made me offers. 

Her long blade hair 
And yellow face above the pale green water at nightfall. 

The gypsy girl was sallow, as if with nightfall, 
Paler looking because of the necklace of red beads, 
And because of her rings and bracelets of heavy silver. 
There was a sQk scarf, green and yellow, upon her hair, 
Her most dark and heavy hair, bound at the back in small 
Silver bands, all heavy; and light-colored and green silk 
Was her bright dress, which was stretched with her young 

one 
So that its pattern shaped into big ungodly flowers. 
She came through the short willows; she came beside me 
Smiling as if a crowd were watching her from the weeds. 

[5] 
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"What is not picked, now, in the garden, will never be 

picked," 
I say, before this garden. 

I felt her child's heart beating, 
And, for thinking of that heart and of her lover, 
The "Come, there is some good place near," and the feel of 

her hand, 
I would not answer. This which might have dispersed 
The many girls who have appeared to me sleeping, 
I would not consent to. 

It was that. I say to the sand, 
Nevertheless, as if to one person: "Dear love, departed, 
Can some season not freshen us? I am disheartened; 
Are there many like the dark girl? are there many like me?" 

But what is not picked now in the garden will never be 
picked. 

THE SPIRIT 

In the early spring, the fattening young weeds 

Appear, all green, their veins stretched, amongst their dead. 

And every sand-hill, with its bundle of willow 

And young green riding the sand, is my pleasant walk. 

The river, every rock there, and the wind 

Molding cold waves, have seen a spirit by day 

Which I would see; and now that my heart's a poor hired 

one 
Which owns no favor or love, but did awhile, 

[6] 
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I walk my pleasant walks. Where the new dark red 

Willows feather in sand against the sky, 

I make out a spirit sitting by the new grass: 

The sun shines yellow on the hair, and a wind blows 

That would melt snow, but her face calls it on. 

And her hands are quiet in her red sleeves all day. 

"All my pleasure begins when you come to this place." 

"I am sorry for it, spirit, yet I most wished it; 

Has my heart commanding shamed me to your eyes ?" 

"Never in life shall these eyes see you shamed. 

I half live, like a stalk, but no girl orders me." 



MY STEP-GRANDFATHER 

My step-grandfather sat during the noon spell 

Against the wild crabapple tree, by the vines. 

Flies about the high hot fern played, or fell 

To his beard, or upon the big vein of his hand. 

With their playing he seemed helpless and old, in a land 

Where new stumps, piles of green brush, fresh-burnt pines, 

Were young and stubborn. He mentioned the old times 

As if he thought of this: "I have marched, and run 

Over the old hills, old plowed land, with my gun 

Bumping furrows — oh, years old. But in this new place 

There is nothing I know. I ride a strange colt." 

"You know old times, and have seen some big man's face: 
Out of the old times, what do you remember most?" 

[7] 
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"General Lee. Once they called us out in a cold 
Plowed field, to parade for him. He was old with frost. 
I remember our style of dress; my dead friends last long, 
(I would have thought longer) ; and there were peaked 

women 
Who watched us march, and joked with us as they were 

trimming 
The green shoots of wild roses to eat. But these with me 
Lack what the other has — they are not so strong. 
And lost battles? — I would be prouder starving in rain 
And beaten and running every day, with General Lee, 
Than fat and warm, winning under another man." 

Alone presently, I laid myself face down 

To avoid seeing the field ; and thought of how the book 

Describes Esther; and imagined how that queen might look, 

Preferred for beauty, in her old fields red and brown. 

"I am like my step-grandfather," I thought, "and could 

Follow whatever I love, blind and bold ; 

Or go hungry and in great shame, and, for a cause, be 

proud." 
And I came to work, sad to see him so old. 



OAKLAND PIER: 1918 

I had a bench in the shadow, back from the arc light 
Which burnt in the engine smoke like a coal, and colored 

[8] 
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The men's faces red, so they seemed inflamed with excite- 
ment* 
Sometimes all the engines would charge near me, with a noise 
Which shook the orange-stand there, moved the piles of dark- 
red oranges. 

I was sleepy with the cold of the winter and the past mid- 
night; 
Half asleep I heard the water of the bay; and a man's voice: 
"I remember, in China, when this army was there, 
Eighteen years ago, a Captain Abel was worse. 
He did not die, either, but went home as you are going/' 

And the young soldier: "What did I say: kill?" 

The sergeant seemed not to hear him, talked on as an old man 

will 
On some subject he has thought about: "I was no recruit 

then; 
I have soldiered for twenty-nine years, in every country. 
That is longer than you are old. You'll go home, and be like 
That man with the oranges. Marry, buy land, do well, 
And I say nothing; but do not tell me of soldiering. 
Talk of hog-killing, farmer. I am old now, 
And still quicker than your people." 

"Yes, you are a sergeant, 
You have better treatment. It is all officers with you. 
You have soldiered twenty-nine years: they consider you 

more. 
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What do you know of my people? They are quick too — 
What is this to talk about now? You are too old ; 
And I shall be home in two days, as good as any officer." 

As the men were silent I heard the gulls following a ferry- 
boat, 

Or flying in the dark somewhere; and when they ceased cry- 
ing and turned 

Back into the bay, their wings sounded like leaves 

Blowing from poplar trees down a road. 

I thought: "Only gulls ; 

There are the engines, the red-faced men; this is Oakland 
Pier. 

I am tired now, shall I ever be sorry of the quietness 

Of the roads in light snow, the thin grass covered and cold ?" 



THE OLD ARE SLEEPY 

A slow spring between two wheat-fields. High on the hill 
In the straight weeds the men walk sizing the wheat, 
Sweating through dry soft ground where wild sunflowers are. 
The wind blows dust in the faces of these old men, 
And dust is all over their faces as they ride down, 
As they ride toward the poplars about the distant house. 

Do I not know ? They will watch the green willows between 
These very fields; rest a day or two, mend roads 
Against the harvesting of this high grain ; and sleep. 
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The old men have seen it and arc content with it, 
Content among die women, and all content — 
Women who lie uneasy at night against diem. 

I know of this, and of the mouth of music which said, 

"A small spring between the wheat-fields." I know the low 

hair 
And the beauty in which music is, as slow rain 
Is in die willows when they dip over like hands. 
I know her of whom you are proud, that before their sleep 
They also behold her proudly — a distant spring's beauty. 

Is this the distant spring's beauty ? For in the rain 

It shall all be changed, and the willows about it be darkened. 

The old men have put the hills in foal ; yet past 

Sundown, and until the morning the headed wheat 

Finds me, and I feel her mouth and low hair. 

Cry for their pride in her, when you lie by them at night ! 



FLAGS 

In the wind the flags, which here are called irises, 
Snap and blow ragged all along the street. 
They are of three colors, yellow and white and blue. 
At this I am pleased as a man who sees strange ships, 
For the reason that in the country I recall 
We had not heard of any but white flags. 
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There the white flags grew in a damp level place 
Where jonquils were, and daffodils and lilacs, 
And small cool roses; and hands of locust blossoms, 
And heavy-headed peonies, and a red flower 
The women called red-hot poker, loud as a bull-rag. 
These flowers growing together in tall strong grass. 

Sometimes the swallows flying; sometimes rain 
Came over the tall grass, and the small red rose 
(Its flowers as yet watched for) shed off the dust. 
Sometimes it was windy, and the flags blew out; 
Or hot, and the jonquils under the lilac bush 
Built out in beauty like a clear warm river. 

My pleasant thoughts build in colors and graceful shadows 
For this flower-garden : flags the color of far waters, 
White locust flowers in the rain, young flowers in the grass. 
Play up a tune, sing loud and handsome, O soul ! 
The garden abides, it is not like love, nor the song 
Where some lost girl brings honey in the horn. 



THE VALLEY HARVEST 

Honey in the horn ! I brought my horse from the water 
And from the white grove of tall alders over the spring, 
And brought him past a row of high hollyhocks 
Which flew and tore their flowers thin as his mane. 
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And women there watched, with hair blown over their 

mouths; 
Yet in watching the oat field they were quiet as the spring. 

"Are the hollyhocks full bloomed? It is harvest then. 

The hay falls like sand falling in a high wind 

When the weeds blow and fly — but steady the sand falls. 

It is harvest, harvest, and honey in die horn. 

I would like to go out, in a few days, through die stubble 

field, 
And to all the springs — yours too we have known for years — 
And to the bearing vines, and clean the berries from them." 

Call, women! — why do you stand if not for your pride's 
sake? 

But the women would neither call to me nor speak, 
Nor to any man not mowing during their harvest 
They watched with their hair blowing, near the stalks, 
In the row of red hollyhocks. 

Quiet as the spring. 
What is by the spring? A bird, and a few old leaves. 

H. L. Davis 
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THE WORLD'S DESIRE 

At Philae, in the temple of Isis, 

The fruitful and terrible goddess, 

Under a running panel of the sacred ibis, 

Is pictured the dead body of Osiris 

Waiting the resurrection morn. 

And a priest is pouring water blue as iris 

Out of a pitcher on the stalk of corn 

That from the body of the god is growing, 

Before the rising tides of the Nile are flowing. 

And over the pictured body is this inscription 

In the temple of Isis, the Egyptian : 

This is the nameless one, whom Isis decrees 

Not to be named, the god of life and yearning, 

Osiris of the mysteries, 

Who springs from the waters ever returning. 

At the gate of the Lord's house, 

Ezekiel, the prophet, beheld the abomination of Babylon: 

Women with sorrow on their brows 

In lamentation, weeping 

For the bereavement of Ishtar and for Tammuz sleeping, 

And for the summer gone. 

Tammuz has passed below 

To the house of darkness and woe, 

Where dust lies on the bolt and on the floor 

Behind the winter's iron door; 

And Ishtar has followed him, 
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Leaving the meadows gray, the orchards dim 
{With driving rain and mist, 
And winds that mourn. 

« 

Ishtar has vanished, and all life has ceased ; 
No flower blossoms and no child is born. 

But not as Mary Magdalen came to the tomb, 

The women in the gardens of Adonis, 

Crying, "The winter sun is yet upon us," 

Planted in baskets seeds of various bloom, 

Which sprouted like frail hopes, then wilted down 

For the baskets' shallow soil. 

Then for a beauty dead, a futile toil, 

For leaves that withered, yellow and brown, 

From the gardens of Adonis into the sea, 

They cast the baskets of their hope away: 

A ritual of the things that cease to be, 

Brief loveliness and swift decay. 

And O ye holy women, there at Delphi 

Rousing from sleep the cradled Dionysus, 

Who with an April eye 

Looked up at them, 

Before the adorable god, the infant Jesus, 

Was found at Bethlehem! 

For at Bethlehem the groaning world's desire 

For spring, that burned from Egypt up to Tyre, 

And from Tyre to Athens beheld an epiphany of fire: 
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The flesh fade flower-like while the soul kept breath 

Beyond the body's death, 

Even as nature which revives; 

In consummation of the faith 

That Tammuz, the Soul, survives, 

And is not sacrificed 

In the darkness where the dust 

Lies on the bolt and on the floor, 

And passes not behind the iron door 

Save it be followed by the lover Chrjst, 

The Ishtar of the faithful trust, 

Who knocks and says: "This soul, which winter knew 

In life, in death at last, 

Finds spring through me, and waters fresh and blue. 

For lo, the winter is past; 

The rain is over and gone. 

I open! It is dawn! 

Edgar Lee Masters 
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TO A DEAD MOUSE IN A TRAP 

We are born short of sight; but some of us, 
Some who are human, grow to presbyopes 
And set lack-lustre eyes on distant stars 
And infinite impersonals: die children 
Who worship gilt and sugar, break their gods 
(Breaking their hearts with every bitter blow), 
And pin their faith to others; till at last, 
Finding this life a plated thing, they turn 
To Heaven, to a listless second choice. 

Happy the scattered, joyous polytheists 

Who, loving God and gossip, prayers and gold, 

Float smoothly here and yonder, like the bee 

Who, finding that bloom dry, falls into this one. 

And, failing of such versatility, 

I have been tempted now and then to call 

Happy a young lieutenant I have known, 

Who held both arms out to the Long-desired 

And clasped the bloody earth with those two arms. 

Yes — as I drop you on the garbage-heap, 
Tiny crushed glutton, I half envy you. 

Roy Temple House 
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PROUD NEW YORK 

(Fragment from a long poem — America: IQ18) 

By proud New York and its man-piled Mattcrhorns, 
The hard blue sky overhead and the west wind blowing, 
Steam-plumes waving from sun-glittering pinnacles, 
And deep streets shaking to the million-river — - 

Manhattan, zoned with ships, the cruel 
Youngest of all the world's great towns, 

Thy bodice bright with many a jewel, 
Imperially crowned with crowns . . . 

Who that has known thee but shall burn 

In exile till he come again 
To do thy bitter will, O stern 

Moon of the tides of men ! 

John Reed 
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FIFTH AVENUE SKY-SCRAPERS 

We are die phantoms of mortar and brick 
Slapped against patches of sky. 
Stretching our taut, slender bodies 
Into the clouds. 

Under us endless masses of people, endlessly walking 

Somewhere, nowhere; 

Endlessly swallowed by us 

Who house them, feed them, clothe them, 

Followed by masses of others, endlessly walking. 

We do not walk. 

We have mounted the pace of men's minds that have made 



Made us the thing that we are, 

The sphinx of a world that is new, yet blind as the old. 

They do not see us — the sphinx, 
The soul of themselves. 

For they are aimlessly walking — 
Anywhere, nowhere — 
Walking to deaden the hour, 
Walking toward life, 
Walking toward death, 

Somewhere. . . . 
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VAGABONDS 



When you flashed 
Like the sudden sun 
On my blinking eyes, 
Frightened little words 
Scampered to my throat 
And tumbled from my lips — 
Strange vagabonds. 

II 

They envy me 

When they call him mine. 

My soul envies 

My lips and my arms. 

m 

You kissed me once. 
But if you kiss me again 
Because you kissed me once, 
I will kill you. 

Alice D. Lippman 
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THE GIFT OF DEATH 

I cannot lose you, dear, let come what may, 

For you are with me as a melody 

And have been through the ages. I can see 

No time in all times that within me stay 

When you were not the worth of every day. 

The names I called you by have passed from me, 

The forms I loved you in perhaps will be 

Again sweet woman forms of loveliest clay. 

And then, perhaps, you may be as a breath 

Of rosy flame along the narrowing west; 

For even now in all that I love best 

Your name starts as a music — and the hue 

Of beauty trembles through me. Dear, in death 

I'll find, not immortality, but you. 

Roger L. Sergei 
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EPISODES 

THE THING 

I see it in the sorry gleam 
That lights the far and forlorn dream; 
It's in the glorious sacrifice 
Made for the wry inglorious prize; 
It's there to see (I cannot choose) 
When men take honor to the Jews, 
And in the satyr's hoofs that rave 
Down the still cathedral nave; 
In slender lips that twist and sing, 
And curved eyes quick with revelling, 
And every gesture of delight 
Caught in the blue mirage of night. 

It will I seize and hold some day — 
But for it I must throw away 
And for it I must leave behind ... 

By God, I wish that I were blind! 



EPITAPH ON A MADMAN'S GRAVE 



The time had come to kill himself, he said, 
Because at night he couldn't run and dive 

Into a pool of sleep heels over head 
The way he used to do when he was five. 
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Morris Gilbert 



WHY HE CORNERED THE MARKET 

There was a candy shop in Samarcand . . . 
And all the other kids would come and stand 
Outside the window, noses in a row 
Pressed white against the glass, to see him gp 
And stretch up to the counter while he chose 
A copper's worth of these and two of those. 



DISILLUSION 

You came and stood there in the failing light, 

A s or ce r ess who told her myste r i es. 
At that there grew behind my eyes a sight 

More beautiful than any woman is: 

And to my blood a lifting joy came in 
And warmed me; as of old I flashed to try 

Swiftly what that swift thing might be . . . and then 
I saw that there was only you and I 

In that small room whose fire was almost dead. 

Of course there were die chairs, a book or so, 
And tea set out ... I got my hat and said 

That it was really time for me to go. 

Morris Gilbert 
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OLD FOLK SONGS OF UKRAINA 

THE RETURN OF DREBENUCHA 

Oi, to war rode Drebenucha, with the nobles to battle. 

In the castle left he Katerina, its whole charge in her keeping. 

Then rose up his old mother, tore her hair, wrote a letter: 
"Thy great palace of brick is all ruined, all ruined thy 
stables ! 

"Thy bay horses are loose and they wander, thy goats they 

are scattered; 
Thy wine cellars lie now all open, thy proud household's in 

riot" 

Then the youthful Drebenucha tore his hair in his trouble; 
Saddled he his bay horse quickly, and homeward he galloped. 

Oi! came then Drebenucha to his strong, lordly castle. 
Came to meet him Katerina, fair, lovely as ever. 

But the young man, Drebenucha, paid no heed to her 

beauty: 
Swift he drew out his sharp broadsword — her fair head fell, 

riven. 

His walled castle was not ruined-— 'twas as stately as ever; 
His brick stables were not fallen — they were better, were 
stronger. 
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In the stables his horses, his goats in the courtyard ! 
His proud household was still haughty, no disgrace had be- 
fallen. 

And his old mother, seated, was holding his youngest, 
Drebenitko, his baby — in her arms he was lying. 

"If I feared not, my mother, God's wrath from His heaven, 
I would draw my sharp broadsword, thy head should be 
severed." 

Oi! then rode Drebenucha all up a steep mountain, 

And he slew first his good steed, then fell on his broadsword. 

"O thou, flinty mountain, thou hast taken my father! 
Katerina is dead — take the young Drebenucha !" 



SONG OF THE DROWNING COSSACK 

Go, my horse, along the road, through the new gates; 

And .my old mother will come out to meet you. 

But tell her not, little steed, that I was drowned — 

Tell her, my little horse, that I have married. 

Oi! my friends at the wedding are maples drooping over 

water, 
My marriage-brokers are carpenters in the water, 
My groomsmen are of the drift-wood, 
My kinsmen are the pike in the river, 
And my bride — the still waters ! 
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marusenka's wedding 



The little Marusenka for water to the stone well has gone. 
Ere she stooped for the water — strange sounds in the dis- 
tance! 
She drops her pails, smites her little hands, 
And to her home hastens. 



ur\: 



'Oi, my father, dear soul, 
The great raid is coming ! 
They will fight, they will rob us, 
They will take me with them — 
The little one, the young one, 
Like a red cherry." 

"Marusenka, daughter mine, 
Hide thyself in thy chamber 
Among the fair maidens." 

"And there they will know me 
By my head, by my hair, 
By my light-colored tresses. 
The other girls' braids 
Are wreathed all with rue; 
But mine are unplaited, 
Ani with periwinkle crowned." 
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PARTING 

I shall die, my. love, I shall surely die; 
Then make for me, my love, a coffin of cedar. 

/ cannot make thee, sweet one, a coffin of cedar! 
Thou must lie, Mila, my dear, in one made of fir. 

Bury me, dear one, in a grave deep in the cherry orchard; 
Plant by my head a little creeping berry. 

And when the one who parts us takes thee by the arm, 
As thou walkest through the cherry orchard — 
The one who parts us walking with thee — 
Thou shalt summon me from my grave: 



"Oi, arise, my dear, rise up — look around! 

See thy cattle wandering through the wide world!" 

"Oh, let them go; and if ever they assemble again, 
They shall nevermore see the mistress they knew." 

"Oi, arise, my love, arise, look round about! 

Thy children already are scattered and gone to work" 

"Oh, let them go! — and if ever again they meet, 
Their mother indeed and indeed they shall never see." 



"Oi, arise, my love, my Milasenka, arise! 

For thee thy youngest child cries, for thee she weeps.* 
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"Oh, let her cry! — she will soon cease. 

Whosoever once dies, does not rise from the grave." 

"Oi, arise, my love, my Chornobriva, arise! 

Lo, the flower I planted has bloomed at thy head!" 

"Oh, let it bloom, let it bloom, let it bloom in full flower! 
Whosoever once dies — lo, she rests in the grave." 



THE BATTLEFIELD 

Black, oh, black was once the plowing — hai, hai ! 
The black plowland they're re-plowing 

And the sowing is of bullets. 
Harrowed by the white, white body — hai, hai ! — 

Washed with blood now is the plowing. 

On a hillock lies a warrior — hai, hai! 
Lies the warrior on a hillock, 

Red kitaika on his eyelids — 
Red, how red ! A silken kerchief — hai, hai ! — 

Blinds his eyes, the red kitaika. 

Here's no coffin, here's no grave-hole — hai, hai ! 
Here's no coffin, here's no grave dug; 

Here's no father and no mother, 
No one to set bells a-tolling — hai, hai ! — 

Ne'er a one to ring the death-knell. 
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Only hoofs of horses ringing — hai, hai ! 
Only hoofs of horses ringing, 

With the jingling spurs of comrades. 
Only horse's hoof a-ringing — hai, hai! — 

Only jingling spur of comrade. 

From a strange land swift a crow flies — hai, hai! 
From a strange land swift a crow flies — 

On the grave-hill it is sitting: 
Drinking of dead eyes it sits there — hai, hai ! — 

Of the dead eyes it is drinking. 

And a mother walks and calls there — hai, hai ! 
Calling, crying, roams the mother, 

For her dead son ever looking. 
"Oi, I know thy son, thy dear son — hai, hai! — 

For on him I have been feasting." 

"Wilt thou tell me of thy kindness" — hai, hai! — 
"Little crow, I pray thee tell me 

If my dear son be yet living? 
Are his eyes as gray as ever?" — hai, hai! 

"Are his lips red as kalina?" 

"Blue and cold now are his red lips — hai, hai ! 
Blue already are the red lips; 

Black with death his hair is lying; 
On his face I have been perching — hai, hai ! 

And his eyes I have been drinking!" 

Translated by Florence Randal Livesay 
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COMMENT 

THE GLITTERING METROPOLIS 

NEW YORK, in this season of extraordinary grace, daz- 
zles one's imagination like a futurist picture : dancing 
skyscrapers, shooting automobiles, theorizing poets, trotting 
Pekinese dogs, peering windowfuls of spring hats — all these 
criss-cross in lines of black, crimson and silver across a sky 
of blue and gold. Motion — perpetual motion; prisms all 
aflare; the riches of the earth and the glory thereof heaped up 
in formidable towers; long prancing avenues declaiming to 
heaven — is there any other place on earth so loud and proud ? 
Powerful? — doubt it, and you are beaten over the head. 
Magnificent? — what ghost from Rome or Babylon, or jewel- 
encrusted Moscow of the Tzars, shall challenge this stuffed 
and grandio&e autocrat of all the rushers? 

It was a study in contrasts — on Saturday, the birthday of 
George Washington — to go in the morning to the Lowell 
Centenary, and in the evening to Alfred Kreymborg's party 
of the poets of Others and others. It was a dramatization of 
the stately past and the impertinent future — the former 
solemn, oratorical, affirmative, richly set forth at the Ritz- 
Carlton ; the latter merry, quizzical, argumentative, challeng- 
ing the world from a sky-parlor studio in the region whither 
the Village has adjourned. 

The Lowell party may have lacked fire, but it was the 
ultimate of dignity. The semi-circle of sages on the platform 
needed only the robes of office to look as omniscient as the 
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The Glittering Metropolis 

Supreme Court of the United States, and there was no ques- 
tioning the eulogies of the day's hero which, one by one, 
they came down stage to deliver. They did their best for 
the suave and brilliant Lowell — Lowell the professor, diplo- 
mat, man of the world, wit, essayist, orator, even poet. Prof. 
William Milligan Sloane, of Columbia, led the procession 
by bowing gracefully before him. Prof. Barrett Wendell 
carried his best Harvard accent for a solid hour in a loyal 
effort to prove him an immortal. That popular gentleman of 
letters, Prof. Stephen Butler Leacock, of Toronto, delivered 
Canada's cheerful tribute; and the ever-lyric Alfred Noyes, 
tunefully representing England, digressed from the subject 
to celebrate the entente cordial e in a ballad of flags along 
Fifth Avenue. Edgar Lee Masters was the only orator who 
emphasized the prevailing harmony by even the slightest 
discord; for his smooth quatrains of rhymed eloquence led 
up to Whitman's name instead of Lowell's, and called upon 
the assembled frock-coated wise men to set about abolishing 
poverty. And at last that modern Addisonian, Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, rounded up the Centenary by striking the 
final major chord. Lowell, he said, represented that later 
stage of American idealism when the idealist was withdraw- 
ing from rougher contacts ; The Cathedral embodied his con- 
ception of America, and the Commemoration Ode was his 
"noblest utterance." 

And so the great occasion was over, and we proceeded 
to size up its hero more informally at luncheon, theorizing 
as to whether a "noblest utterance" may also be a poem, and 
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whether bard, philosopher, or even mere unillumined man, 
may withdraw from rougher contacts and yet save his soul 
and sing his song. One or two iconoclasts thought the poet 
in Lowell was defeated by professional blandnesses and am- 
bassadorial elegancies. Another thought that there wasn't 
much poet in Lowell, that the aforesaid blandnesses and 
elegancies were his proper fare. A few referred to time's 
revenges a propos of Lowell's obliteration of Poe. And quite 
a number wondered whether Walt Whitman's Manahatta, 
having paid her tribute to the Bostonian, would also devote 
two or three days to honoring the greater bard's now so im- 
minent centenary. 

Yes, this grave and reverend assemblage was a sharp con- 
trast to the Others party. One stepped suddenly from the 
nineteenth century into the post-war twentieth, and from a 
tufted Victorian drawing-room into a bare but hospitable 
futuristic attic. If the former was comfortable and sooth- 
ing, the latter was stimulating, even irritating. The day's 
illustrious centenarian was not mentioned, but Tom, Dick 
and Harry of the muse's new era were knocked about from 
pillar to post of bantering praise or blame. 

Dn Carlos Williams argued for fluidity of technique — an 
ever-changeful and episodic rhythm — as the only possible ex- 
pression of an age of cataclysmic change. How absurd is 
a fixed poetic method, he insisted, when all the world is dash- 
ing to pieces around us ! We can't finish a poem in the mood 
we began it with; every sentence, every choicest phrase, is 
imperiled by the eruption. The poet should yield like a river 
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to changing banks, rocks, precipices — should yield swiftly, 
easily, in mid-sentence if need be, taking gladly the new 
form, the new motion. Poetry must be a series of con- 
tinually shifting experiments, a thing of changing contours, 
dancing lights, fluid rhythms, if it is to be true to this age of 
perpetual motion in which we live. 

And Emanuel Carnevali took up the challenge, asserted 
the muse's humanism. Poetry was not a thing of changing 
surfaces — its currents ran deeper. The perpetual shift and 
sparkle of changing moods, fluid technique, were not poetry 
any more than reflected lights and floating driftwood were 
the river. Poetry was the heart of the race, moving in 
mass rather than in ripples; carrying lightly its reflections, 
experiments; essentially changeless in spite of the great 
variety of forms — from calm pools to torrential cataracts — 
in which it might express itself. 

And so on, with much and varied opinionating, for various 
opinions were there. Lola Ridge, on the eve of departure for 
her readings in Chicago, came in with a tiny plant and a 
pretty story : some anonymous reader had sent the plant, also 
a note containing fifty dollars, to her door as an expression 
of gratitude for her poems. Why are not such incidents 
common, I reflected ? Why do not more readers thus bestow 
a golden laurel-leaf upon some poet whom they admire? 
Alfred Krgymborg and his bride did the honors, with the 
aid of Michael and Daphne Carr, whose studio received us. 
And William and Marguerite Zorach, close partners in 
poetry as in painting, brought a suggestion of brown Russian 
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plains. And Muna Lee, her dark eyes shining, threw a round 
word into the discussion now and then. And Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, her little head like a flaming lily on a slender 
stalk, flitted lightly in and out of it. Florence Mas tin was 
there, and Louis Grudin, and Babette Deutsch, and Padraic 
Colum, and the cryptic Marianne Moore, who seemed less 
cryptic than her poetry. And others. 

Another contrast — but that came the next week — was a 
meeting of the Poetry Society of America, at which, accord- 
ing to numerous informants, it happened that the worst 
poems of the year were read, including a Salome narrative 
by Lewis Worthington Smith as quaintly and pompously old- 
fashioned as the pin-back over-skirts of the 'seventies. The 
usual diversion of selecting by vote the two "best poems" of 
the evening starred two of a quality which served to em- 
phasize this editor's protest against making such child's- 
play the basis of the society's annual award of prizes. 

Poetry is a shy episode in proud New York, indeed, in 
all the resounding modern towns. What else may be men- 
tioned? — chiefly a memorable talk with Wallace Stevens, as 
he passed through from Hartford to somewhere further west. 
When informed of many inquiries as to when his first book 
would appear, this reticent poet said he was not interested; 
so his admirers may be warned that there is little hope. And 
plays? A pretty one-acter by Mary Carolyn Davies was 
poorly given by the Drama Forum, after an interminable 
harangue in broken English by an irrepressible lady from 
Denmark. Dear Brutus, with Gillette in it, was charm- 
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ingly Barriesque. Redemption, the much over-praised, 
seemed to me poor Tolstoy, poorly acted with preternatural 
solemnity by Jack Barrymore. Maeterlinck's Betrothal was 
sweetly pretty — yes, sickly sweet; a long way downward 
from Pelleas and Melisande, or even from the whimsical 
Bluebird. Walter Hampden's once-a-week Hamlet I did 
not see. 

The one memorable, even glorious, theatrical experience of 
a too brief New York visit was the Stuart Walker company's 
presentation of The Book of Job. I had feared to risk so 
prodigious a venture, but the reward was magnificent beyond 
words. Never a slip, never a false note, marred the sublime 
simplicity of the greatest drama ever written ; and the Job of 
George Gaul was a triumph of the loftiest dramatic art. 
Strange that it should require an actual stage presentation 
to remind us that Job is not a narrative poem but a drama, 
its highly colored dialogue embodying action as intense as a 
charge from trench to trench — action of the spirit expressed 
in flaming words of beauty. And it is an example of perfect 
structure: Job and his three friends all grandly drawn and 
individualized, their dialogue leading to that haughty utter- 
ance, "The words of Job are ended," which falls like the 
tolling of a great bell; then the interlude protest of the 
Young Man — immortal youth against self-revering age — in- 
terrupted by the intolerably moving Voice in the Whirlwind, 
that Voice so difficult for mere htfmanity to express; and 
finally Job's humility beneath it. 

The restoration, described by the two narrators in their 
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admirably statuesque niches to right and left, was soothing 
and beautiful; but its mood, so much lighter than the main 
tragedy, made one almost wish that the actors would follow 
the mandates of modern higher criticism, which ascribes the 
final chapter of Job to a later and cheaper poet and thereby 
decrees its omission. 

From the ever-shifting, ever-glittering kaleidoscope of the 
brilliant ultra-modern metropolis, these few patterns of 
many-colored life are offered as a whispered hint, a casual 
suggestion. H. M. 

THE UKRAINE AND ITS SONG 

In looking upon the plight of the new-old republic of 
Ukraina — (for, centuries ago, it was a republic; always, even 
when but a name, it meant heart-home to men who loved a 
good fight and freedom) — one thinks of the powerful lines 
of the national folk-poet Shevchenko, in the days of his serf- 
dom addressed to the Ukraine : 

No father to his son shall say: 

"Kneel down and fold your hands and pray — 

He died for our Ukraina." 

I care no longer if the child 

Shall pray for me, or pass me by. 

One only thing I cannot bear: 

To know my land, that was beguiled 

Into a death-trap with a lie, 

Trampled and ruined and defiled. 

Ah, but I care, dear God; I care! 

His "death-trap" refers to a treaty made with Muscovy. 
Many have thought that the Ukraine betrayed her allies in 
191 7, but not those who have made the closest study of her 
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problem, her situation and history. She had no love for 
Russia, which had banned her own tongue and oppressed her 
own people; she owed no allegiance to Austria, which yet 
held within her confines the Ruthenians, the Hutzuls of the 
Carpathians, the Bukovinians and Galicians. In her dream, 
the "giant enslaved 1 ' was to drop his shackles, and the world 
was to know the Ukraina of song and story as an entity and 
not as a "forgotten kingdom.' 1 

It is hard to discuss what Kolessa calls "the national 
Bible" or store-house of folk-song, without stopping for many 
explanations ; for until recently the Ukraine was only a name 
written on the hearts of thirty-five millions of people; the 
French literateurs being about the only ones interested in her 
artistic expression, if we except clever German and Austrian 
propagandists. "What blood is to the body their language 
is to the Southern or Little Russian, the Bukovinian, Hutzul, 
the Ruthenian of Galicia. . . . What will prevent the Ru- 
thenian of the Dniester from speaking the same language as 
his brother of the Dnieper?" asked Kolessa in 1905. 

One may not plow the depths of the sea; 

One cannot bind the live spirit of the living word. 

"How proud should the Ukrainian race not be of this 
rich treasure of song!" he cries. Bodenstedt, who translated 
the Ruthenian folk-songs into German, calls its medium the 
most melodious of all Slav languages. And the Serbian 
Lukshich says: "It approaches Great Russian the most nearly, 
but is easily understood by all other Slavs. It is recognized 
as the most harmonious and most easily learned of these; 
it is specially well adapted to music and song." The melody 
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is an inseparable part. If among a thousand airs a Ruthenian 
can recognize his own, it contains something that others have 
not. These folk melodies were known .centuries back, long 
before the present Western-European music was composed. 
Kolessa says also that it differs from Eastern-European song 
both in structure and rhythm, that many of the songs had 
their origin in those of ancient Greece. The writer of 
The Expedition of Ihor compares a battle-ground to the 
plowed field of death, the Ukrainian heroes to the marriage- 
brokers at a wedding-feast drinking the wine of blood. And 
in another old song a drowning Cossack addresses his horse 
in nationally characteristic fashion. 

It was in the eighteenth century that a learned English- 
man, Macpherson, called the attention of his own people 
to the fascination and educational possibilities of their folk- 
song. After him came the German Herder, and then the 
Slavs. In the first half of the nineteenth century large col- 
lections of Serbian folk-songs appeared, then Bohemian, later 
the Ukrainian. In 1819 Prince Sertelew published a collec- 
tion of Ukrainian historical songs and poems, and he was 
followed by many now well-known collectors such as Dra- 
homanov, Lysenko, Kolessa and Franko. The Ukrainians 
possess the greatest volume of folk-literature, next to the 
Serbians. 

Perhaps readers of Poetry may be especially interested in 
an odd and more modern form of Ukrainian folk-song — The 
Kolomeyka. These bits of impromptu verse mostly consist 
of themes dealing with love or family customs. They differ 
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from others in their shorter form; in fourteen-syllable coup- 
lets they embody a complete thought. This is the latest- 
born of the Ukrainian folk-songs, and is about the only 
branch of the national literature still in process of creation, 
enriched by every generation. In Galicia it has become a 
very popular form, slowly crowding out others. In one vil- 
lage Dr. Ivan Kolessa noted down more than two thousand 
Kolomeyki. In these are embraced the bright and dark sides 
of life, from the most foolish trifles to the most important 
events. A large proportion are conceived in comic vein : 

Oh, no more I'll stay unwedded, weary of my life ! > 
Oi, I have a silver coin — I will take a wife! 

There is a certain technique, an art which is very satisfy- 
ing, in some of the best of the Kolomeyki. The first line 
gives a picture of nature, the second portrays the state of the 
individual soul. 

Oi, the blooming deep-blue blossoms so blue they, all blue they — 
There is no one I am loving, save that Vasylenko! 

There is a close analogy between these two lines. As the 
Vasiliki bloom blue, so in her heart grows the love for her 
sweetheart. The sweet basil is here chosen — it is often 
planted by a maiden to ensure a lover's coming. 

As the Cuckoo mournfully calls at the cross-roads, so the 
maiden yearns for her lost lover: 

Oi, Zazula it was cooing where the cross-roads met: 
Me thou hast forgot, my lover — thee I cannot forget! 

And, to give other examples: 

Oi, I may not shut the gates that bar the grove so high ! 
Him I loved well, him I'm loving till the day I die. 
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By the mill there stands an ash-tree, mill turned by the wind: 
You've clung to me, my own dear one, around my heart you've 
twined. 

By the mill there grows an ash-tree — the maple bows — 't will break : 
If I can't have the one I love now, no other love I'll take. 

(The Maple bending down is a symbol of a Cossack suffer- 
ing or dying.) 

In some more ambitious verses a close parallel and antithe- 
sis is carried out: 

Every green leaf, from tree falling, rots — lo, it is gone ! 
Every young unfaithful lover, when he falls — lives on ! 

First and foremost the Kolomeyka is a dance song. In it 
the dancer after each turn sings a couplet; in some parts of 
Galicia and Bukovina youths and sometimes women also sing 
the couplets in the swift reversals of the dance, and in most 
cases these are composed on the spur of the moment. It 
should be remarked that the Lowland Kolomeyka is more 
lively and boisterous than in the Carpathians, where it is 
monotonous and slow. In some countries it is not sung 
unless the dance is in progress, while in others the people 
sing it in the fields and pastures. 

Maidens and shepherds are the chief composers of the 
songs — Corydon and Phyllis singing their catches and roun- 
delays. When a youth is jealous the "blizzardy" refrain 
will serve his turn: 

Go not where I'm bound for now, a-wooing my sweet maid ! 
Else in cedar coffin thou surely shalt be laid* 

Florence Randal Livesay 
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POETRY OF THE NORTH -AM ERIC AN INDIAN 

The Path on the Rainbow — An Anthology of Songs and 
Chants from the Indians of North America. Edited by 
George W. Cronyn, with Introduction by Mary Austin. 
Boni and Liveright. 

The publication of this book is an event, since here for 
the first time the subject of Indian poetry is presented to us 
squarely on its own merits. Before this, if one wanted 
to know anything of Indian verse one had to search through 
the scientific and often non-literary treatises in the publi- 
cations of the Bureau of Ethnology, or be content with the 
sort of intermittent treatment of the subject found in books 
devoted to a more general consideration of Indian life. 
But in this book, Indian poetry is presented to us as an art, 
rather than as an ethnological curiosity. This does not mean, 
of course, that the ethnologists have not performed a very 
great service in preserving these authentic Indian poems for 
us, but only that their point of view is not that of the artist 
or poet, and that it has remained, and still remains, for the 
artist and poet to interpret adequately many phases of 
Indian expression. The way in which this book has eventu- 
ally crystallized, so to speak, is in itself indicative of a grow- 
ing perception on our part of the literary and artistic value 
of Indian motives. Many minds, working separately, almost 
in the dark as it were, and along individual paths, have here 
come together to present what is a genuine contribution to 
contemporary literature. 
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And contemporary the book is in every sense of the word. 
Not only is the American Indian a contemporary of ours — 
a fact too often lost sight of through the use of such terms as 
"the vanishing race" or that other colorless and far-distant- 
sounding word "aboriginal" — but his poetry is very much 
of our time. Whether it is the spirit of the land reacting 
upon our poets to make them like the earliest owners of the 
soil and sky, or whether it is due to some other cause, certain 
it is that these Indian poems are very similar in spirit and 
method to the poetry of our most modern American poets. 
Stephen Crane would have qualified as an Indian poet, and 
in the Mid- American Chants of Sherwood Anderson one 
finds almost precisely the mood of the songs accompanying 
the green corn dances of the pueblo Indians. 

Another thing that gives the book its amazing freshness 
and contemporary feeling is the fact that many of the trans- 
lators have not been "literary" (in the pseudo sense) and 
have not attempted to "gloss" the poems with poetic phras- 
ing — invariably trite. The result, often enough, is far 
more effective for just this reason. Paradoxically, the eth- 
nologist, who usually is not interested in the literary qual- 
ity of the Indian's mind as such, has, because of the very 
literalness of his reaction, preserved the spirit of the original 
as one less disinterested in this respect could hardly have 
done. The translations of the Chippewa songs by Miss 
Frances Densmore, for instance, are notably excellent, and 
Miss Densmore, as a musician primarily interested in the 
music, was content to set down the bare image given her by 
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the Indian. The result is authentic to a degree not often 
achieved. Also Dr. Washington Matthews' renditions of 
the Navajo Mountain Chant impress us with the same feel- 
ing of essential authenticity, and one could mention the work 
of other translators in which the same faculty of direct 
transcription is evident. 

One chief danger of translation, of course, is the tendency 
to Europeanize the original, and against this the translator 
must be continuously on guard. Another danger, as noted 
above, is in the form given to the fluid content furnished by 
the Indian. When an Indian song is translated to read like 
an Elizabethan poem or Spenserian stanza, one instinctively 
feels that the essence of the original has somehow escaped, 
or been smothered by the translator. Of course all trans- 
lation is interpretive to a certain extent, and it is only with 
the most scrupulous care that the translator can keep from 
imposing upon the song some shade of meaning not inherent 
in the original. Again, translation, to be vital, must be 
abreast of the best contemporary expression; and translations 
which include the many awkward inversions and trite poetic 
phaseology of pseudo-poetic expression, of which the Indian 
himself is not guilty, fall notably short in this respect. The 
great advantage afforded by this volume, and this has never 
been furnished before, is the opportunity to compare the 
respective merits of the translators as well as the originals, 
and to determine for oneself just how far each has succeeded 
in capturing the essence of Indian thought and inspiration. 

Fortunately for one's further illumination in this direc- 
tion, Mrs. Austin's introduction to the book is in itself a 
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contribution as important as discontents. One might have 
despaired of wishing for anything so adequately understand- 
ing of so much in Indian poetry that seemingly defies analy- 
sis; but the secret of Mrs. Austin's success is that she ap- 
proaches the subject with the sensitive feeling of the poet 
combined with the lack of preconceived bias characteristic of 
the best scientific thought. Fortunately, too, she is not ''sen- 
timental" about the Indian. This is another danger which 
seems to assail the interpreter of Indian art. It is perhaps a 
natural reaction to the other extreme in this country, the 
attitude of the vast majority of our middle-class ' 'barbarians' ' 
—including Indian agents, Indian commissioners and the like, 
who regard the Indian as a savage without culture, and his 
art a curiosity at best, and unrefined and uncivilized at 
worst, to be suppressed at all hazard. It is indeed hard for 
one who knows anything at all of the Indian's "inside" 
thought to speak without heat on this subject or escape the 
stigma of sentimentality in regard to the Indian. When one 
meets Comstock in the desert, the inclination to exalt the 
Indian by contrast is irresistible! Mrs. Austin's work, how- 
ever, is characterized by moderation as well as discrimination, 
and she claims for the Indian only what he is. The key-note 
of her point of view may be found in a phrase from another 
article in which she says, "There is no such thing as primitive 
mind; there is only mind in a state of primitive limitation." 
I don't know just what state of limitation the mind of our 
Comstockian Indian officials may be in; but it is certainly 
not sufficiently innocent or beautiful to be called primitive! 
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If I have touched only upon the outskirts of this book 
and given nothing of the heart of it, of the Indian poems 
themselves, it is only that from a mass so rich it is impossible 
to quote with any satisfaction. A review which would do 
justice to the subject would be a thesis in itself. Indian 
poetry has never reached an artificial stage, and when one 
says this one realizes something of the pristine freshness of 
this great fund of material. Mr. Cronyn has grouped his 
poems by regional divisions, and this is exceedingly wise, for 
the poems of the woodlands differ from the poems of the 
desert; the first are more lyrical, the latter more rhapsodic. 
Again the Plains Indians and the Indians of the Northwest 
coast have a touch of keen humor and satire and incisive 
philosophy. The Indians of the Southeast, the Cherokees, 
have many magic formulae, recalling the voodoo of the 
southern Negroes. Perhaps these tendencies may be signifi- 
cant. Of the poetry in general one may say that it is of a 
very high order, exhibiting many varieties of inspiration, 
often symbolic to a high degree but always vital and always 
human. "Cut deeply into any Indian poem," Mrs. Austin 
says, "and it yields that profound and palpitant humanism 
without which no literary art can endure." 

The appreciative interpretation of the poetry of another 
race is largely, one must believe, a gift. The whole art 
character of the Indian is of course more Oriental than 
European. Perhaps that is why we have so long failed to 
appreciate it. It is possible that Indian poetry may be more 
closely allied to Chinese poetry than to that of any other 
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race; it has the same realism, the same concrete simplicity, 
and acceptance of the commonplace experience, as well as the 
exceptional, as the material of poetry. There are also many 
points of similarity with Japanese verse, in spirit no less than 
in the brevity of many songs. And Mrs. Austin points 
out the pure Greek mode of a poem from the tribe of Tenasa 
on the shore of the Missi-sippu. So the American Indian 
stands revealed as a poet of no mean order. 

One thing is sure: whatever else may be accomplished 
by this book, we must discard our nursery-period Fenimore- 
Cooper-Hiawatha, cigar-store-Indian impression of the 
Indian. He is not a bit like our naive conception of him. 
He is much more interesting, and his personality more richly 
varied. As for his art, one gets some inkling of it in this 
book; but not the whole story. His theatrical art, of which 
many of these songs are a component part, is the finest thing 
we have in this country without exception, the most con- 
summate, primal art. And our government can think of 
nothing better to do than to try to suppress it! But for 
those who know this art, in its fulness, with all its rich color 
and poetry and amazing symbolism, this book is correspond- 
ingly richer. 

As an epilogue to the poems, Miss Constance Lindsay 
Skinner furnishes a brief essay on The Indian as Poet, of 
which the most outstanding feature is her picture of an old 
Indian : 

The Indian water-song is poetry to me because of a memory: an 
old chief, his hair grayed and his broad brown face deepened by 
a hundred and ten years, his sightless eyes — almost hidden under 
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sagging crinkled lids— raised to the wet air. He tat in hit door- 
way — a low oral entrance in the trunk of hit totem pole, which 
towered, with ita grotesque carvings of finny and winged beasts, 
thirty feet into the fine misty rain that dropped, silent and opaque, 
on the earthen cliff, the sightless sea and the blind eyelids of the 
old chief. He seemed to have been sitting there since the day when 
the first rain fell and the gray sea first flapped her wings on the 
shore, as her weird brood fluttered from under them to roost on 
the totem pole. 

In addition to the direct translations composing the body 
of the book, Mr. Cronyn has included a section of interpreta- 
tions by Constance Lindsay Skinner, Mary Austin, Frank 
Gordon, Alice Corbin and Pauline Johnson. (One wishes 
that he had included also the Cherokee poems of John Gould 
Fletcher.) The translators include such well known names 
as Natalie Curtis, Alice Fletcher, Franz Boaz, Washington 
Matthews, John Peabody Harrington, Jeremiah Curtin and 
many others. And greatest of all, of course, are the unnamed 
Indian poets whose work speaks for them in these pages. 

Incidentally it is a matter of some pride to the editors 
of Poetry that the immediate inspiration for the volume 
came, as Mr. Cronyn says in his preface, from the Indian 
number of the magazine published February, 191 7. 

A. C H, 



JEAN UNTERMEYER's BOOK 

Growing Pains, by Jean Starr Untermeyer. B. W. Huebsch. 

What the reviewers delight to call the "New Poetic 

Renaissance" is barely six years old, and already it contains 

not only matter for reflection, but food for melancholy. Ap- 
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parently, a number of young and enthusiastic souls have 
believed themselves capable of doing something striking now 
that the old restrictions of metrical verse have been removed. 
But, alas, it takes more than the mere abolishing of this 
or that standard to make a poet, and the man who would 
never have had the force, nor the industry, nor the originality, 
to write interesting poetry in quatrains is just as uninterest- 
ing, as unoriginal, and as lazy, in vers litre. The only dif- 
ference is that we are not quite so sick of the modern con- 
ventions as we were of the old ones, yet For, unfortunately, 
our movement, young as it is, has already developed conven- 
tions. In taking up most of these new volumes one can 
see at a glance into which of the usual modern categories 
they fall. And, after all, it is largely as echoes of this or 
that leader that they achieve even a measure of success. 

Perhaps we are unreasonable to expect more really remark- 
able poets to be alive at one time, for we are far enough 
on the road now to realize that the movement, to rate it no 
higher, has done pretty well. But those of us who are con- 
cerned with poetry are always on the lookout for more. 
We read poem after poem and book after book, starting each 
with high expectations which are seldom fulfilled. 

Tastes differ, naturally, but for me I must confess that 
only twice lately have I felt like flying a flag over a book 
by a practically unknown author and shouting to the populace 
that here is a valuable thing, and a poet to be most thankful 
for. The first of these books was Profiles from China by 
Eunice Tietjens ; the second is Growing Pains by Jean Starr 
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Untermeyer. No two people could be more unlike in them- 
selves or their work than Mrs. Tietjens and Mrs. Unter- 
meyer, but the point is that each is indubitably herself. It 
is not that they dare express themselves, because everybody 
so dares to-day — it has become a very easy thing to do; it 
is that they each have something very special to express. 
Which is merely to say that they are poets not only because 
they have the faculty of expression, but because they have 
personalities which are peculiar and interesting. When one 
is young and learning how to fit words together, one thinks 
that it is the way one writes it that makes a poem ; when one 
is old (or, at least, elderly) and words leap to one's bidding, 
one learns that it is really what one is that does the business. 
It is not so difficult to learn how to write if one cares for it 
(which implies a measure of taste) and will work hard; but 
there is the Biblical remark about adding a cubit to one's 
stature, and the cubit is quite as refractory when it comes to 
mental altitude. 

Jean Starr Untermeyer is a poet by the grace of God. 
Which is not to imply that her poetry is not as happily con- 
trived as good poetry always must be, but that the poetry 
behind the putting of it down is of the finest. 

This is an exceedingly modest volume of only sixty-four 
pages, which means that there is no padding. As a matter 
of fact, there are only thirty-four poems in the book, and 
they are all very nearly on a level. The first poem, which 
gives the book its title, is the key-note to the whole : 

Prom the bloodless battle, 

Prom wrestling with memories — those athletic ghosts, 
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From an aching reach for Beauty, 

Speech has burst forth ; 

Not for Art's sake, 

But to rid me of an ancient sorrow — 

Not mine alone and yet so wholly mine. 

I have left no songs for an idle lute, 

No pretty tunes of coddled ills, 

But the bare chart of my growing pains. 

All of Mrs. Untermeyer's work springs from "an aching 
reach for beauty" and most certainly there are no "pretty 
tunes;" but the "bare chart" is really a rare austerity of 
expression. I think "austere" describes this verse better 
than any other word. As I said, some time ago, the poems 
are "full of a strong and almost stern sentiment." Here is 
no sentimentality, but a great power of emotion. The poet 
says: 

I would rather work in stubborn rock 
All the years of my life, 
And make one strong thing 
And set it in a high, clean place. 

It is a "strong thing," this poetry; and all through the 
book the reader has the feeling of being himself set in "a 
high, clean place." The subjects are simple: love, birth, 
death, misunderstandings, poems to father, mother, and child. 
This is subjective poetry, and it does not reflect any wide 
knowledge of men or places, such things are outside of the 
author's experience. But the simple things are also the ele- 
mental things, and once again is evidenced the odd truth 
that nothing is too old to be new if only there is a kink of 
personality behind the presentation. She speaks of her love 
clothing her husband in a "shining and terrible garment." 
She looks at her life and determines to 
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Cast aside my longing for romantic roles 
And accept my destiny with a wry pride. 

She rejects the "luke-warm poultices of praise." These ex- 
pressions have the simple completeness of originality. 

Not seldom there is an ironic touch, as in Clothes, and 
sometimes (in Church Sociable, for instance), the irony is 
touched with wistfulness. But usually Mrs. Untermeyer is 
too strong, too passionate, in either her joy or her sorrow 
for such half-lights as wistfulness. She is no lover of tinted 
attitudes, and she scorns the queasy and careful of the world : 

Sometimes when I hear people mouth the word "toleration" 
I am moved by a fury and a kind of pity too. 

Always she prefers the "slow and rigorous pursuit of truth." 
I wish I had space to quote Autumn with its delightful 
catalogue of fruits, and its vivid picture of the old yard and 
the catsup kettle bubbling in the middle of it. Verhaeren's 
Flemish genre pictures are no better. 

As I have said, these poems maintain a singularly high 
level, extraordinarily so for a first book, although perhaps 
the few objective pieces are not quite so fine as the others. 
Let us admit that this is an art of short range; it is deep, 
but not wide. Possibly one cannot publish many volumes of 
so concentrated a texture. But who wants many volumes? 
— Keats made his reputation with but three. The point is 
that here we have a poetry of absolutely direct speech, but 
direct speech so suffused and heightened that it attains a 
high distinction, is poetry almost by accident, the accident of 
sincere emotion and a keen and stark perception of beauty. 

Amy Lowell 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

PEGASUS IMPOUNDED 

Dear Madam Editor: A Latinist must naturally be in- 
terested when a modern poet translates a Latin poet. Hence 
my concern in Mr. Pound's experiment with Propertius in 
Poetry for March. I offer certain impressions. 

Mr. Pound is often undignified or flippant, which Pro- 
pertius never is. For example, "I shall have my dog's day," 
"I shall have, doubtless, a boom after my funeral," "There 
will be a crowd of young women doing homage to my 
palaver," "There is no hurry about it." Such renderings 
pervert the flavor of a consciously artistic, almost academic, 
original. And what, if Mr. Pound is aiming at the col- 
loquial, is the justification of his stilted "Her hands have 
no kindness me-ward"? 

Mr. Pound often drags, because he pads. Thus the second 
line is pure addition, and pure delay, in 

Though my house is not propped up by Taenarian columns 
From Laoonia (associated with Nepture and Cerberus). 

These three Baedekeresque explanations seem to have been 
gathered, with a modicum of labor, from Harper's Latin 
Lexicon, under the word Taenarus. 

Mr. Pound is incredibly ignorant of Latin. He has of 
course a perfect right to be, but not if he translates from it. 
The result of his ignorance is that much of what he makes 
his author say is unintelligible. I select a few out of about 
three-score errors. 
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In // of the translations, Propertius makes Calliope bid 
him to refrain from writing epic poetry, and to sing only of 
love. Mr. Pound mistakes the verb canes, "thou shalt sing/' 
for the noun canes (in the nominative plural masculine) and 
translates by "dogs." Looking around then for something 
to tack this to, he fixes upon nocturnae (genitive singular 
feminine) and gives us "night dogs"! I allow myself an 
exclamation point. For sheer magnificence of blundering 
this is unsurpassable. But other blunders are not without 
interest. 

Where Propertius speaks of the "purple beaks" (punica 
rostra) of the doves of Venus, Mr. Pound renders by the 
nonsensical phrase "their Punic faces" — as if one were to 
translate "crockery" by "China." He confuses the two Latin 
words fugantes and fugientes, and so represents the tutelary 
gods of Rome as fleeing from Hannibal instead of putting him 
to flight. Where Propertius says "I dreamed I lay . . . 
on Helicon," he makes him say "I had been seen ... re- 
cumbent on . . . Helicon." Where Propertius says, "The 
Muses are my companions, and my songs are dear to the 
reader," Mr. Pound translates, "Yet the companions of the 
Muses will keep their collective nose in my books." Where 
Propertius says, "The trophies of kings, borne in the bark 
of Aemilius" (the Roman conqueror), Mr. Pound makes 
him say "Royal Aemilia, drawn on the memorial raft." 
"Raft" is the school-boy stock-translation of raits (a general 
word corresponding to.our "craft") . As for "royal Aemilia," 
.had there ever been such a lady, Propertius could not have 
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meant her, since the two Latin words are in different cases. 
These little differences have significance in an inflected 
language. 

Twice Mr. Pound blunders over the word rigat, "moistens'* 
or "sprinkles," evidently connecting it with English "rigid," 
instead of with English "irrigation." Thus where Pro- 
pertius says, "Calliope moistened my lips with water from 
the spring of Philetas" (a poet who influenced him), Mr. 
Pound gives us the monstrous rendering, "Stiffened our face 
with the backwash of Philetas." In another passage Pro- 
pertius says, "I have no artificial grottoes watered from the 
Marcian flow" (Marcius liquor). The Marcian aqueduct 
was Rome's best water supply, recently renovated by Agrippa. 
Mr. Pound seems to have taken liquor as spirituous. He 
must then have thought of age as appropriate, and so have 
interpreted Marcius as referring to the legendary King 
Ancus Marcius; after which it was easy to add another 
legendary King, Numa Pompilius. The result is three lines, 
all wrong, and the last two pure padding : 

Nor are my caverns stuffed stiff with a Marcian vintage 

(my cellar does not date from Numa Pompilius, 
Nor bristle with wine jars). 

Of one peculiarly unpleasant passage in Mr. Pound's 
translation, there is no suggestion in the original. Mr. 
Pound writes: 

And in the meantime my songs will travel, a 

And the devirginated young ladies will enjoy them 

when they have got over the strangeness. 

What Propertius says is, "Meanwhile let me resume the 
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wonted round of my singing; let my lady, touched (by my 
words), find pleasure in the familiar music." That is all. 
(Gaudeat in solito tacta puella sono). Just possibly, though 
not probably, Propertius meant "young ladies" rather than 
"my lady." But there is no hint of the decadent meaning 
which Mr. Pound read into the passage by misunderstanding 
tacta, and taking the preposition in as if it were a negativing 
part of an adjective insolito. His own context should have 
shown him the absurdity of his version. 

If Mr. Pound were a professor of Latin, there would 
be nothing left for him but suicide. I do not counsel this. 
But I beg him to lay aside the mask of erudition. And, if 
he must deal with Latin, I suggest that he paraphrase some 
accurate translation, and then employ some respectable 
student of the language to save him from blunders which 
might still be possible. If he does not owe this to himself, 
he owes it to his author, of whose fate otherwise one must 
think, in Browning's words from Sordello, as that of 

Some captured creature in a pound, 

Whose artless wonder quite precludes distress. 

Wm. Gardner Hale 



MR. WALEY ON THB t'A0 CH'iBN POBM 

Dear Editor: May I suggest two small emendations to 
Mrs. Ayscough's interesting collection of Chinese poems in 
Poetry for February? 

First, the last two lines of the T'ao Ch'ien poem mean, 
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not — 

Does the Yellow Emperor regard these things 
Because it is the fashion to do so 
Among people of importance? 

but— 

It must not be left to Superior People to prize it, 
For it was valued by our Yellow Emperor. 

The Superior People (Chun Tzu) are the Confucianists. 
The Yellow Emperor was the patron saint of Taoism, there- 
fore T'ao Ch'ien, himself a Taoist, speaks of "our Yellow 
Emperor". 

Second, Wang Ch'ang-ling, one of the most famous of 
Chinese poets, lived in the eighth, not in the tenth century. 

I have not the Chinese texts of any of the other poems. 

Arthur Wahy 

London, February 20th, IQIQ 

A WORD OF PROTEST 

The following letter comes from the editor of Youth : 

Dear Editor: A short time ago Poetry announced that Youth: 
Poetry of Today was sponsored by the Harvard Poetry Society and 
since then this erroneous impression has gained ground. It is in 
no way true, and, while one of our avowed aims is to encourage 
the American undergraduate by means of our associate editors at 
various colleges, we are not an undergraduate publication. We 
aim to present also the best work of maturer American poets, such 
as Edwin Arlington Robinson, Amy Lowell, Conrad Aiken, Witter 
Bynner, John Gould Fletcher, etc., who have already appeared in 
Youth, and we have a board of corresponding editors designed to 
keep the English reader in touch with . the poetry of foreign 
languages. Roy all Snow 
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Mr. H. L. Davis, whom we have the honor of introducing in this 
number, is a young Far- Western poet born in 1894. For a year or so, 
until recently demobilized, he was in the service at Fort McDowell, 
Angel Island, Cal., but was disappointed of his wish to go to 
France. After an earlier experience as deputy sheriff, sheep-herder, 
range-rider, surveyor, etc, he is now working in a bank, as 
"chauffeur of an adding machine," at The Dalles, Oregon. How- 
ever, he has found time to study certain modern French poets, and 
his letters express intense admiration of at least one Englishman 
— Ford Madox Hueffer, and one American — Wallace Stevens. 

Three other poets in this number are new to our readers: Alice 
D. Lippman (Mrs. G. Lippman), of St. Louis; Mr. Roy Temple 
House, of the department of modern languages in the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman, Okla. ; and Mr. Roger L. Sergei, of Iowa 
City, la. 

The other contributors need little introduction to readers of Poetry : 

Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, of Chicago, published his latest book, 
Toward the Gulf (Macmillan Co.) in 191 8. 

Mr. John Reed has been a frequent contributor to The Masses, 
The Liberator and other radical publications. The long poem, 
America — iqi8, of which we print a fragment, is not yet finished. 

Mr. Morris Gilbert, whose first volume, A Book of Verse, was 
privately printed in 191 7, was a resident of Yonkers, N. Y., until 
he volunteered in the U. S. Navy. He is now at sea. 

Florence Randal Livesay (Mrs. Fred. Livesay) is a resident of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, where there are many immigrants from the 
Ukraine. Her excellent anthology, Songs of Ukraina (many of 
which first saw the light in Poetry) was published in 191 6 by J. 
M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, and E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The present group adds further emphasis to the beauty of this 
folk-poetry and the ability of the translator. 

Mrs. Livesay sends the following notes in regard to two of the 
poems: 

"Marusenka's Wedding is reminiscent of the days of mar- 
riage by capture. It is sung when the attendants of the bride hear 
die bridegroom coming in the evening to take her to his home. 
Ruta or rue is the symbol of virginity; barvinok, or periwinkle is 
the marriage flower. 
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"The crow in Ukrainian folk-song is always a messenger of mis- 
fortune. To avert this, a peasant, if he hears one, shouts "Upon thy 
own head!" The Kitaika covers the eyes of die dead. Kaiina, 
the cranberry, is the symbol of beauty. 11 
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COME DOWN, WALT! 

WALT! Walt! 
You burly old lover of men and women, 
. You hairy shouter of catalogues from the housetops, 
Earth's prophet, through whom the Almighty chanted His 

works — 
Walt ! Walt ! Up there ! Do you hear us hallooing to you ? 

. Out of stinking alleys, 
Out of gutters and dead fields, 
Out of the eternal monotony of the factories, 
From all abominable trades and places, 
Swarms an egregious horde : 
Speaking all tongues they come, 
Singing new songs, and loving and praying, 
And mauling and being mauled ; 

And pushed down under the slime and bursting out to the 
heavens. 
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We do not know them. 

We futile men in white collars do not know them. 

Walt! Walt!— 

You burly old lover of men and women — 

Can't you get a furlough? 

Stop shouting above the noise of the harps, 

Loose your arm from Abe Lincoln's 

And come down. 

Eat with this horde, Walt, 

And laugh with them 

And weep with them! 

Then come forth chanting, 

You prophet and diviner, 

You lover and seer of men: 

Find for us the perfume of. their stench, 

Shout forth the beauty of their dreams, 

Translate their hundred tongues. 

Come, Walt! Come! John Russell McCarthy 



WALT WHITMAN 

Noon on the mountain! — 

And all the crags are husky faces powerful with love for 

the sun; 
All the shadows 
Whisper of the sun. Emanuel Carnevali 
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THE SHIP'S PROW 

Standing out, as from the confusion 

Of dark masses ebbing and flowing 

In surging wastes on all sides, 

I saw the signal figure of a man, 

Standing as though 

On the moving forepoint of a ship — 

A sea-going dragon-like monster ship. 

Always I saw this man figure: 

The ship's prow was always in the picture; 

And the sea, blue and continent, 

Swept its silhouette beyond and around him. 

• 

But I had my soul's knapsack strapped on, 
Ready for the brave climb 
After the far-flung bloomy mass 
That fringes every woman's sky-line. 
And so I passed by the ship's prow 
And its picture of power. 

O wooing Wonder of Life, 

You cast your spell upon me! 

You swept over me with shivers of frightened delight, 

And made every leaf and crevice 

Turn into a fairy hiding-place and brownie fane ; 

You egged the trees to follow me, 

And brought them to a standstill 

When I turned and caught them ; 

You taught the bluffs and hills 
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To kneel and offer their breasts to me ; 
With spiring cyclones and flooding gullies 
You whirled me out into the world-floods. 

O wooing Wonder of Life! 

Your spirit of adventure pushed me; 

You rushed me with hot deeds 

For humanity — that workshop where ever must 

Young talent whittle itself into shape ; 

Where the only hindrance is the crawling hour of youth. 

And oh, how I chafed like the steed of some boy Galahad, 

Begging to be unleashed from the plow of Time. 

But somehow I escaped you, 

O wooing Wonder of Life, 

For another wonder wooed me ! 

Always this massive figure of the man indeed, 

Face outward toward the limitless, 

Stood ready for the subduing leap into the blue, 

Filling me with terror lest he take it. 

One restless morning 

Something made contact, 

And the voiceless one broke into quiet words. 

As though those words had called 

To my heart's Sesame, 

A great wall lifted, 

And I found myself behind it, shaking, 

Like a lily that had nestled unwisely 
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A roistering bee. And then something was stolen, 
Something that had swapped my honey for a bitter dew. 

What had toppled? 

What was broken? 

What had been committed ? — what wrong done 

To the trust and charge that had been softly 

Handed through the gate 

When birth had kept its tryst with me? 

There came a rust-gray swamp before me,. 

Where once the drowsy blueness of the day 

Had lured me out into the shimmering mirage 

That I had called my work. 

Moonlights of promise and longing 

Which had been opal before, 

Turned to bronze-brown glare. 

The warm rose of the cloud-edges 

Of my daily doings shone off into a slimy silver void. 

Haloes that had beckoned me to wear them 

Fell into shivered icicles. 

Roses I had reached for now were rags and sticks. 

Songs that had called me to dizzy heights 

Now tripped off in silly jingles. 

Stories that had hungered me with plot-power died. 

Garments that had helped me feel beauty and freedom 

Fell as tatters, and I felt cold and naked .... 

For I saw my primal, self-swung orbit 

Against the zenith of the myriad; 
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My solitary life against the solitary figure 

On the ship's prow, 

With the whole sea to rest its shadow. 

Then the shadow of the sea flooded from my eyes, 

And, as though the whole of my future 

Had gulped me in, I stood there, completed yet rebelling, 

Lost in a boundless forest main. 

For I realized his as a life that had the contour 

Of the spreading prodigal English oak; 

With a soul aspiring as the top-shoot 

Of a Norwegian fir, tapping the sky for space ; 

With a fantasy complex as the cypresses of Lebanon; 

With a power to structure itself, 

Even as Lebanon's blossomed into building 

For a temple-ridden race, which bore David 

In its lute-slumbering womb. . . . 

His ear and throat made the memory 

Long for an hour to prowl 

In the nightingale-haunted terraces 

Of the Black Forest pines, 

Where mix the scents of wine and resin. 

And again like Lebanon's planks 

There was laid in him an everlasting sounding-board 

Against which the mighty resonance 

Of a choral heart might throw itself in song, 

And sing as the Jehovah-mad Jew has sung to the ages — 
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A song which ever after mocked the little gods, 
As his melody since has mocked my littleness. . . . 

His stern resolves were as the unfaltering spheres % 
That endless — forward, backward — thread their silver paths 
Without a time-keeper or a score-line; 
Since some paternal force, inhibiting, 
Has seeded them with constancy. 

A delirium of historic deeds ever battled 

To break into the world through him; 

Yet through the canyon of his fretless life 

There threaded such a line of fine refreshment 

That the merest weed and tiniest bird 

Might lave itself — as I had learned to lave myself, 

To lose my littleness. 

And his untrammelled instinct 

Swung him to the plumb of daily life. 

Honor, sobriety and self-control 

Were swallowed up in a rage of instinctive Tightness 

That held him ever at the ship's prow, 

Staying his acts as a relentless tide. 

And the same tide caught me 

And swayed my life, 

And — fie for shame ! — found me too small 

Or else it might have made a poet of me. 

Andrea Hofer Proudfoot 
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SHE IS OVERHEARD SINGING 

Oh, Prue she has a patient man, 

And Joan a gentle lover, 
And Agatha's Arth' is a hug-the-hearth — 

But my true love's a rover! 

Mig her man's as good as cheese 

And honest as a briar; 
Sue tells her love what he's thinking of — 

But my dear lad's a liar! 

Oh, Sue and Prue and Agatha 

Are thick with Mig and Joan — 
They bite their threads and shake their heads, 

And gnaw my name like a bone ! 

And Prue says, "Mine's a patient man, 

As never snaps me up;" 
And Agatha, "Arth' is a hug-the-hearth, 

Could live content in a cup;" 

Sue's man's mind is like good jell — 

All one color, and clear; 
And Mig's no call to think at all 

What's to come next year; 

While Joan makes boast of a gentle lad, 
That's troubled with that and this. 
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But they all would give the life they live 
For a look from the man I kiss! 

Cold he slants his eyes about, 

And few enough's his choice — 
Though he'd slip me clean for a nun or a queen, 

Or a beggar with knots in her voice. 

And Agatha will turn awake 

When her good man sleeps sound, 
And Mig and Sue and Joan and Prue 

Will hear the clock strike round. 

For Prue she has a patient man 

As asks not when or why; 
And Mig and Sue have naught to do 

But peep who's passing by ; 

Joan is paired with a putterer 

That bastes and tastes and salts; 
And Agatha's Arth' is a hug-the-hearth — 

But my true love is false! 
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RECUERDO 

We were very tired, we were very merry — 

We had gone back and forth all night on the ferry. 

It was bare and bright, and smelled like a stable — 

But we looked into a fire, we leaned across a table, 

We lay on a hill-top underneath the moon ; 

And the whistles kept blowing, and the dawn came soon. 

We were very tired, we were very merry — 

We had gone back and forth all night on the ferry; 

And you ate an apple, and I ate a pear, 

From a dozen of each we had bought somewhere; 

And the sky went wan, and the wind came cold, 

And the sun rose dripping, a bucketful of gold. 

We were very tired, we were very merry, 

We had gone back and forth all night on the ferry. 

We hailed, "Good-morrow, mother!" to a shawl-covered 

head, 
And bought a morning-paper, which neither of us read; 
And she wept, "God bless you !" for the apples and pears, 
And we gave her all our money. but our subway fares. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay 
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CHANGES 

He thought it was a goddess in merry-making mood, 
But it was just a lady who wanted to be wooed. 

He knelt before that lady, as suddenly to find 
Within his arms a woman who did not know her mind. 

He whispered to that woman, discovering instead 
An insolent young savage who tried to kill, and fled. 

He made after that savage, high mounted, pulse elat< 
Ah, will he know the beggar maid outside his postern gate? 



THE DECEIVER 

He looks into my truthful face 

Beneath the rising moon, 
And on his balalaika 

He plays a lying tune. 

My lover is but playing — 

The real deceiver I, 
Who look up with my truthful face 

And love him for his lie. 



Helen Muckley 
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AT SEA 

To A. B. G„ U. S. S. Id- 
Far out at sea a sail is drifting — 
Like a petal, 
Like a white moth, 
Like a scrap of paper blown by the wind. 

O white-petal sail — 
Like a moth, 
Like a scrap of paper, 
Like me! 

O ebb and flow and infinitude of the sea — 
As strange, as insurgent, as inevitable 
As my love! 

DAISIES 

My lover is a sailor. 

If he misses me at all 
The gold-eyed daisies tell me — 

One — two — three — the petals fall. 



In some sunny southern harbor, 
Where the girls line up to see 

Les Americains — "Bon jour, M'sieur! 
He will pass them by for me. 



*» 
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Every day I greet a sailor 

Walking lonely down the street — 
Give him cigarettes, a sweater, 

Or a box of something sweet; 

And I tell him, if he's thinking 

Of a girl somewhere out west, 
Not to worry or be lonesome, 

Just keep liking her the best. 

One — two — three — the daisies tell me, 

Four — five — six — the petals drop; 
Seven — eight — nine — yes, he still loves me, 

He will never, never stop! 

And those black-eyed French cocottes 
With strange words upon their lips, 

Waiting there with smiles of welcome 
For the sailors from the ships — 

Much — a little — not at all — 

(He's so far away, so free!) 
Loves me not — but last, he loves me! — 

He will pass them by for me. 

Marjorie Meeker 
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THREE POEMS 

THE BELOVED 

You arc my holy city, my beloved ; 

Dark as Jerusalem and bright as Rome. 
The gates of you are opened generously 

To take the prodigal home. 

What foreign towns I knew have never dimmed 
The burning memory of your altar-fire; 

My backward-hungering heart has always heard 
In other songs, your choir. 

I kiss your lips and dream of Lebanon! 

You are my living Zion; and I rest 
Here in the temple of your body's grace, 

Beneath the white wall of your breast. 

CONQUEST 

You have not conquered me — it is the surge 
Of love itself that beats against my will ; 

It is the sting of conflict, the old urge 
That calls me still. 

It is not you I love — it is the form 
And shadow of all lovers that have died 

That gives you all the freshness of a warm 
And unfamiliar bride. 
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It is your name I breathe, your hands I seek; 

It will be you when you are gone. 
And yet the dream, the name I never speak, 

Is that that lures me on. 

It is the golden summons, the bright wave 

Of banners calling me anew; 
It is all beauty, perilous and grave — 

It is not you. 



END OF THE COMEDY 

Eleven o'clock, and the curtain falls. 

The cold wind tears the strands of illusion; 

The delicate music is lost 

In the blare of home-going crowds 

And a midnight paper. 

The night has grown martial; 

It meets us with blows and disaster. 

Even the stars have turned shrapnel, 

Fixed in silent explosions. 

And here at our door 

The moonlight is laid 

Like a drawn sword. 

Louis Untermeyer 
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WINGS OF SPRING 

THE MARVEL 

Up on the hill where trees were bare 
I saw her go the first spring dawn. 

The thrushes came while she was there 
And sang when she had gone. 

I looked at noon, and saw how light 

Had crept into the apple row. 
"The hill," I said, "will soon be white 

With April apple snow." 

So I was sure that I had learned 
Why thrushes sang where she went by — 

Yet on the day that she returned 
The leaves began to die. 



MARGOT 

Dear one, I cannot tell you in a word 

How sweet I think you are, for you are gone — 

Gone like a lovely song that I have heard, 

But never learned, from new-leaved woods at dawn. 

I think of fluting from a distant hill 

Blown in the spring by some light shepherd boy, 
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Startling the winds and making birds be still; 
And in my soul awakes a sudden joy — 
A joy that rising to my lips must die 
With such pain as the night feels when afar 
Day's silver fingers slip along the sky 
And tremble up to take a fainting star. 
You are the memory that a dream awakes 
Like dwindling music that an echo makes. 



SPARROW 

O bird on the wire, 

What is the world to you? 

No vast place of unseen pressing things 

Designed by hidden gods; 

Just light, and warmth, 

And air to beat your wings upon! 

And that wet green bough 

Sparkling in the sun, 

Where you are fluttering — 

Is that your heaven? 

George O'Neil 
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SONGS TO A WOMAN 



You are like startled song-wings against my heart 

Which flutters like a harp-string wounded 

By too much quivering music. 

You cover me with a blue dream-robe 

Whose silk ripples out like imaged water .... 

And when, for a moment, you leave, 

I am a black sky awaiting its moon. 



II 



If I could be moon-light scattered out 
Over the blowing dark-blue hair 
Of kneeling, flowing crystal breezes 
Breathing a litany of pale odors, 
If I could be moonlight scattered out 
Over the whispers meeting in your heart, 
The marriage of our souls would be 
No more complete than now. 



Ill 



Like a delicately absent-minded guest, 
Your smile sometimes lingers after 
Your lips are solemn. 
And once I saw a tear in your eye 
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Playing hide-and-go-seek with some leaping, dimpled mem- 
ory. 
These things, to me, are like scattered perfume 
Wavering down upon my heart. 



IV 



The struggle of a smile craving birth 
Invades her little weeping faun's face, 
And even makes her tear-drops leap .... 
She smiles as only grief can smile: 
A smile like ashes caught within 
A tiny whirlwind of light; 
When the light goes, the ashes drape her face 
Till even her lips seem grey. 



Wave your veils to pallid gavottes, 

Blow them on with dimly-spiced laughs, 

And catch them breathlessly against your breast! 

You have prayed too long in your sinking temple — 

Night has come, with her fumbling release, 

Her moment in which you may play with sad thoughts. 

So, wave your veils to pallid gavottes, 

Blow them on with dimly-spiced laughs 

And catch them breathlessly against your breast. 

Maxwell Bodenheim 
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FAUN 

Your eyes are like the wind, — 

Grey, clean and shining. 

Behind them little lamps are lit eternally, 

Making them the altar of your inextinguishable spirit. 

I have seen a dream burn them blue, 

And tenderness warm them to hazel ; 

And I have seen them black with thought : — 

But when I love them most they are the color of the wind, 

Sweeping over the grasses and the sea. 



WISDOM THROUGH TEARS 



I cannot seek to hold you — 

Holding is losing: 
Never my arms can fold you 

But by your choosing. 

What if beside me lie 
Flesh and blood merely; 

And the soul wanders high 
I love so dearly? 



Miriam Allen deFord 
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SAINT SEBASTIAN 

r 

On slow and smoky fire thou burn'st and art consumed, 

O thou, my soul! 
On slow and smoky fire thou burn'st and art consumed, 

With hidden dole. 

Thou droopest like Sebastian, pierced with pointed arrows, 

Harassed and spent. 
Thou droopest like Sebastian, pierced with pointed arrows, 

Thy flesh all rent 

Thy foes encircle thee and watch with gleeful laughter 

And bended bow. 
Thy foes encircle thee and watch with gleeful laughter 

Thy torments slow. 

The embers burn, and gentle is the arrow's stinging 

'Neath the evening sky. 
The embers burn, and gentle is the arrow's stinging 

When the end draws nigh. 

Why hastens not thy dream unto thy lips now pallid 

With deadly drouth? 
Why hastens not thy dream unto thy lips now pallid 

To kiss thy mouth? 

From the Russian of Valery Bryusov 
Translated in the original metre by Abraham Yarmolinsky 
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THIS MAN 

If only you were here, Walt Whitman, 

To tell the largeness of this man ! 

For only you could forget in space his enemies — 

You who saw Lincoln stand up before the faces of a city 

Alone like this man, 

Alone even when friended, 

Alone with destiny; 

You who saw him facing Manhattan, 

Manhattan hating him, 

Never a cheer — 

That silence, 

That anger, 

That misunderstanding: 

What would you say now 

Of this American, 

This liberator, 

This man of destiny? — 

Choired by the voices of slaves who would be freemen 

And of freemen who would renounce their slaves, 

Called to be a witness of joy before the peoples of the earth ? 

Would you not say that lilacs have bloomed again, 

And that out of their death their odor is the odor of life, 

And that a star which had risen at evening grew pale toward 

a morning of sun? 
And that the beauty of the sinews of These States, 
Summoned now 
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Witter Bynner 

By this man 

To a new stature, 

Shall become the beauty of the sinews of the world ! 

Witter Bynner 



MAYTIME 

Out of darkness into light; 

Out of dumbness into song! 
Though the earth was wintry white, 

Though the cold stayed over long — 
Spring, we loved so, it has come 
Without any sound of drum. 

Be it life we knew last year, 
Wandered far, and home once more; 

Or a new babe, cradled here, 
Born of life that went befor< 



We, who linger while the days 

Shyly bud and bloom anew, 
Are content that all the Mays 

Faithful are, steadfast and true. 

William H. Simpson 
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GREEN AND GRAY 

SOLID EARTH 

Scurvy doctrine, that the world is a bubble — 

It is much more solid than that! 
A monument built out of rubble, 

If you will — a high silk hat 
With the inevitable brick inside, 

A perfect whale of a brick! 
Love to make you vain, and pride 

To make you sick. 

Scurvy doctrine, that love's a tambourine. A 

Love that is fond and true 
Is exactly like a tame hyena 

(I'm telling this to you!) — 
A perfectly tangible hyena, 

With perfectly ponderable paws. 
You could climb a mountain in Argentina, 

But you'd know it was. 

Scurvy doctrine, that joy is fleeting — 

Joy is howling aloud 
At everyone, in every meeting, 

In every crowd! 
Joy is what the heavens shake with 

At the earth beneath. 
Joy is the thing you tame the snake with — 

And grit your teeth. 
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William Rose Benet 



INFORMATION 



He had green eyes, that excellent seer, 
And little peaks to either ear. 
He sat there, and I sat here. 

He spoke of Egypt, and a white 
Temple, against the star-strewn night. 

He smiled with clicking teeth and said 
That the dead were never dead; 

Said old emperors hung like bats 
In barns at night, or ran like rats — 
But empresses came back as cats! 



GRAY 

Fold on fold the purple, crimson then — 

Gold? I shook my head and turned away. 
What? I turned and glared in that barbaric den. 
"Gray!" 

Ashes, rats! You cannot, cannot mean it, surely? 

"Yes," I chirped, "I'm weary; I have had a day; 
One thing only suits me, purely and demurely — 
Gray. 1 



» 



Doves and twilight seas, fog and thistle-down, 
Granite quarried too; pearl, with all array 
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Of colors quenched within. But you said — a clown ! — 
Gray! 

"Yes, I understand; but you don't understand 

I'm the clown of heaven and mean to have my way. 
Cut me cloak and doublet. This is my command — 
Gray!" 

William Rose Benet 



GRAVES OF DREAMS 

So softly bright the golden twilight hung 
Over the graveyard where my dead dreams lay. 
In other times I often passed that way — 
You see, they died so pitifully young! 

But now I shun the graying line on line, 

For sterner tombs are rising, crowding there, 

And dreams are dead full-grown, and fair — oh, fair! 

Soon shall they all be dead, and none be mine. 

Robert Rand 
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POEMS 

THE BUDDHA 

The little gilded Buddha sits 

Patiently on my table, 

With delicate, quiet, folded hands — 

Musing upon eternity. 

The lines of his drapery are 

Fluent as the ages, 

Drooping gracefully in curves, 

As life droops gently into death. 

His face is calm; he ignores me 

And all the fret and trouble of the world, 

Contemplating me indifferently. 

From the divan, where I lie alone, 

Vaguely I consider the gilded Buddha. 

I cannot reach to his serenity. 

He is not of my age; I am not of his race. 

He is not to me an inspiration 

To emotionless contemplation. 

To me he is only a work of art, 

The lines of his drapery drooping gracefully. 

If I were to make an idol, a symbol, 

It would not be beautiful; 

It would be a great Hammer, 

And the world lying in fragments ; 

Or a woman with an angry face, 

Tearing her breasts. 
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But on my table — an alien, a foreigner — 
Sits the gilded Buddha, with face serene, 
And patient, quiet, folded hands, 
Musing on eternity. 

Life is greater than eternity. 



KITTY 

I say you are a spirit, 

So delicate and pale. 

You are not flesh, 

But in you love is meshed 

Which makes earth heaven, or near it — 

So all words fail. 

Your face is moon-white, and withal 

Sad as the moon ; 

And in your eyes a light, 

As of a temple lit by night 

Where tired souls creep and fall, 

Asking God's boon. 

Prostrate am I before your soul, 

For I have seen 

That it is luminous as love, as pure as pain, 

And kept forever washed by sorrow's rain. 

A chosen one to stand before the goal 

And lead the bruised one in. 
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Charles Erskine Scott Wood 



SONGS FROM "THE ADVENTURER" 



I 

The robin is out in a speckled vest 

And his day is a day in June. 
Oh, what cares he for the old dead nest? — 
October will give him a new red breast 

And April the old, old tune. 

n 

O road, road, whither will you take me ? 

What is 'round the bend? 
Will you make me or break me? 
And will the day forsake me 

Before I reach the end? 

O road, road, whither are you flowing 

So far, so far, so far? 
Is any knowing where you are going — 
Through woods and up the hills to where is showing 

On the world's edge a star? 

FUCHSIAS AND GERANIUMS 

What is Life? 

To me, life is to sit on these stone steps 
Under the peach-tree, eating green almonds, 
Watching the indolent shadow arabesques 
Shift on the terrace; 
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While you couch on the coping of the steps 

On cushions of velvet from old Venice, 

Reading Endymion. 

Up from the city far below 

Comes the noon-scream of whistles. 

I watch the shadows of the slim peach-leaves, 

Gently ringer your brown, soft-coiled hair, 

And know the sun is in love. ' 

Suddenly a lustrous humming-bird 
Poises under the bell of a fuchsia (lower, 
His green back shimmering opal fire. 
He hangs there a moment, a jewel, suspended from nothing- 
How can his wings move so fast? 
He is gone. 

Sun-god, are you a mechanic, a painter, designer? 
A yellow butterfly wanders aimlessly, 
So it seems to me, among the red geraniums. 
It is gone. 

The fuchsias are gouts of blood ; 
The geraniums are leaping flames. 
You couch on the coping of the steps 
On cushions of velvet of old Venice: 
And I am suspended before you a moment. 
This to me is life. 

It is gone. 

Charles Erskine Scott Wood 
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COMMENT 

WALT WHITMAN 

ONE hundred years ago this month Walt Whitman 
was born. His simple, self -sufficient life is a record 
of unhurried, cumulative power, which waited until mid- 
career before setting itself to address the world. Though 
he lived seventy-two years, his complete works of verse and 
prose are easily contained in two volumes. 

Rereading the Leaves consecutively, instead of repeating 
my favorites over and over, I have been reminded of a 
visit — in 1910 — to the Rembrandt galleries at the Hermi- 
tage in Petrograd, where, in two hundred or more can- 
vases good, bad and indifferent, one could study the great 
painter in all his moods, search his genius through days of 
faltering or excess as well as days of triumph. 

Even so with Whitman, though he was less prolific than 
Rembrandt, his spiritual kinsman. His Leaves show his 
genius entire — the times when it lagged into prosy moraliz- 
ing or leaped into bombast, as well as those proud hours of 
the Lincoln elegy, or Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking, 
or the Whispers of Heavenly Death. They show — again 
like Rembrandt — his power as a colorist, as a draughts- 
man of immense and revolutionary rhythms, as a democrat 
and lover of men, and as a serious-minded thinker; also 
his limitations of perspective and range, caused by lack of 
humor and certain disabilities in self-criticism. 

Almost everything has been said about Whitman, from 
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the sneers of his first detractors to the large praise of present- 
day enthusiasts — as when a recent article in the Mercure de 
France mentioned him, quite casually and as a matter of 
course, with Dante, Homer, Shakespeare and the few other 
greatest masters. His centenary finds his fame established 
and his mockers rebuked; already his bearded figure has 
grown and simplified into colossal monumental granite, as 
indestructible as a mountain, a place of pilgrimage for the 
imaginations of men. There he is, as Henry James might 
say; and there, whether we like it or not, his spirit may 
have the power of the vates to bring These States to his 
feet, and mold ideals for the democratisation of the world. 

It may be our province, at this moment of general trib- 
ute, to record with special emphasis certain details of Whit- 
man's service to poetic art. Even that noble shelf-monu- 
ment, The Cambridge History of American Literature, by 
closing one period with Lowell and opening another with 
Whitman, shows how two exactly contemporary poets may 
live in different ages and be ruled by contrary stars. Whit- 
man began a new era, and the finis which he uttered to the 
old was heard by "foreign nations and the next age." 

Of course his first and most obvious service to poetic art 
was his insistence on freedom of form — his rejection of the 
usually accepted English metrics, and his success in writing 
great poems without their aid. Not that he misprized 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Shelley and the rest; but he must 
find for himself a rhythm as personal as theirs. His second 
service was corollary to the first — the rejection of cliches, 
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including archaic diction and so-called "poetic" phrasing. 
That this rejection was not wholly instinctive, but enforced 
by conscious labor, is proved by a sentence from Specimen 
Days: 

Commenced patting Leaves of Grass to press for good, .... 
after many manuscript doings and undoings. I had great trouble 
in leaving out the stock "poetical" touches, but succeeded at last 

Such authority as he had for these rejections of the long- 
accepted, the worn, was derived rather from Asiatic than 
European classics — "the Hebrew Bible, the mighty Hindu 
epics, and a hundred lesser but typical works." And this 
brings us to his third service to the art, a service larger 
than the others, and purely spiritual — his reassertion of the 
ancient conception of the poet as prophet, and of poetry as 
religion, as an ecstatic expression of faith. He says : 

All the poems of Orientalism, with the Old and New Testaments 
at the centre, tend to deep and wide psychological development — 
with little, or nothing at all, of the mere aesthetic, the principal 
verse requirement of our day. 

To biblical poetry especially he ascribes: 

Faith limitless, its immense sensuousness immensely spiritual — an 
incredible, all-inclusive non-worldliness and dew-scented illiteracy 
(the antipodes of our Nineteenth-Century business absorption and 
morbid refinement) — no hair-splitting doubts, no sickly sulking and 
sniffling. 

And he asks: 

Will there ever be a time or place — ever a student, however 
modern, of the grand art, to whom those compositions will not 
afford profounder lessons than all else of their kind in the garner- 
age of the past? Could there be any more opportune suggestion 
of what the office of poet was in primeval times — and is yet capable 
of being, anew, adjusted entirely to the modern? 
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Thus his effort as a poet was to free the art of conven- 
tions of form and phrase, and to kindle in it the old sacred 
fire. Poetry was to be no longer an ornament of the libraries 
— it was to get out-of-doors and sing the large faiths — faith 
in life and death, in love and war, in mountains and trees 
and rivers, in the sun and sky and the good hard flesh of 
the earth; and it was to sing these large faiths in large 
rhythms, rhythms that follow the beat of winds and waves 
rather than man-made metrics. 

He was but one of many — there would be armies of poets 
to follow him! "The personnel, in any race," he insists, 
"can never be really superior without superior poems !" 
And in Blue Ontario's Shore he cries: 

Of all races and eras, These States, with veins full of poetical stuff, 
most need poets, and are to have the greatest, and use them the 
greatest. 

Their Presidents shall not be their common referee so much as their 
poets shall. 

Soul of love, and tongue of fire! 

Eye to pierce the deepest deeps, and sweep the world! 

Indeed, at this point enthusiasm begets his one besetting 
sin — the poet is lost in the rhapsodist, and we have turgid 
pages describing this bard of the future, "west-bred" and 
"of the common stock." Such turgidity, such excess, shbuld 
hardly be mentioned, however — only the lesser masters are 
impeccable artists. Let us pause rather over certain poems 
in which spirit and art are in complete accord. 

I find this — on the whole, and in spite of lapses which 
are carried in triumph, as it were — in the poem Walt Whit- 
man, which (if I am not mistaken) opened the first edition 
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Walt Whitman 

of Leaves of Grass. This poem was a declaration of spiritual 
and artistic independence; and technically it established his 
rhythmic system, which follows the diversified regularity 
of waves sweeping the shore, or of hills curving along the 
horizon, rather than the exactness of closer intervals. The 
poem has magnificent passages, from the much quoted — 

I loaf and invite my soul; 

I lean and loaf at my ease, observing a spear of summer grass — • 

to that trumpet-note near the end: 

I too am not a bit tamed— *l too am untranslatable; 

I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world. 

This poem was also the poet's declaration of faith, a faith 
fundamental, universal — 

Waiting responses from oracles, honoring the Gods, saluting the 

sun; 
Making a fetish of the first rock or stump, pow-wowing with sticks 

in the circle of obis; 
Helping the lama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of the idols; 
Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, rapt and 

austere in the woods. 

Children of Adam also contains magnificent passages, but 
as a poem it moves less surely than the other ; as if the poet, 
in asserting the nobility of sex, were more conscious of 
fighting a battle, and therefore less spontaneous. In most 
of Calamus, Salut au Monde, and Song of the Broad-axe, 
the poet is lost in the rhapsodist. In the Song of the Open 
Road we find him again, and follow him through the gates 
of the West; and Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking, 
with that song of the sea-bird to its lost mate, is a perfect 
and prodigious masterpiece. 
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In many of the Drum-taps we hear, as in no other mod- 
ern songs of war, the gathering and mighty tramp of armies ; 
also the rush of city crowds at the call, the "spirit of dread- 
ful hours," and the ultimate spirit of reconciliation: 

Beautiful that war, and all its deeds of carnage, must in time be 

utterly lost; 
That the hands of the sisters Death and Night, incessantly softly 

wash again, and ever again, this soiled world. 

Superb also are certain of the Marches Now that the War 
is Over; and most glorious of all, of course, is that grand- 
est, most serene of elegies, President Lincoln's Burial Hymn, 
"When lilacs last in the door-yard bloomed." In all his 
songs of death — "heavenly death," "delicate death" — some, 
of them beautiful beyond praise, is the same high serenity. 

"I hear America singing," he cried, and it is for us and 
those who follow us to fulfil the prophecy. The London 
Times has pointed out how accurately, in Years of the Mod- 
ern, he foresaw the present situation of the world — the "tre- 
mendous exits and entrances," the "new combinations," "the 
solidarity of races," the "issuing forth against the idea of 
caste," the "marching and countermarching by swift mil- 
lions." Perhaps, at this moment of epic climax in the affairs 
of this nation and all nations, we may close with his word 
of warning: 

To The States, or any one of them, or any city of The States, 
Resist much, obey little. 

Once unquestioning obedience, once fully enslaved — 
Once fully enslaved — no nation, state, city of this earth ever after- 
ward resumes its liberty. 

H. M. 
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Mannerisms of Free Verse 

MANNERISMS OF FREE VERSE 

However much it may be claimed that free verse is closer 
to natural speech, to the natural breath-cadence and pause, 
than metrical poetry, the reverse is actually true of the 
majority of examples published today. Open any maga- 
zine at random and you will find that the score of the poem 
resembles a score of music in which the rests exceed the 
notes. Nor does the pattern, even so, resolve itself into 
music, into any organic rhythm of any sort; it is, rather, 
as jerky as a doll that is pulled by strings — strings which 
occasionally stick and elicit only Pa, when one is waiting for 
Pa-Pa, or Ma-a-a when one expects the full maternal salu- 
tation! Like an arrested movie of a man walking, the verse 
halts, foot high in air, without any apparent rhyme or reason, 
until the machine starts it going again : 

Timidly 

Against a background of brick tenements 
Some trees spread their branches 
Skyward 

Or on another page : 

A late snow beats 

With cold white fists upon the tenements, 

Hurriedly drawing blinds and shutters — 

Like tall old slatterns 

Pulling aprons about their heads. 

Is it symptomatic of the disorganization and disconnec- 
tion of modern life that so much free verse is composed of 
momentary impressions, stabbing sensations, the mere state- 
ment of which is supposed to make a poem, as in the above 
passage? images and sensations piled one on top of the 
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other, with no continuity of thought or emotion, as with no 
fluidity of rhythm — a result momentarily arresting but with 
no power to hold beyond the moment; and, as examples 
multiply, certain to prove infinitely irritating and weari- 
some? Perhaps it will further illustrate the point to quote 
other passages following the one just given: 

Lights slanting from Mott street 
Gibber out, 

Or dribble through tea-room slits, 
Where anonymous shapes 
Conniving behind shuttered panes 
Caper and disappear 

Only the Bowery 

Is throbbing like a fistula 

Back of her ice-scabbed fronts, 

Where livid faces 

Glimmer in furtive doorways, 

Or spill out of the black pockets of alleys 

Formerly we used to think that something was supposed 
to happen in a poem, but in these poems, full as they are of 
movement and as restless as a jumping-jack, nothing really 
ever happens at all. The Jack jumps up and down on the 
stick, but beyond Jack and the stick, there is nothing. Yet 
it is hardly the nothingness of the mystic! 

Another pleasing characteristic of free verse as it is 
written today is the pompous solemnity of its platitudes, 
which* broken into fragments, would seem to the author 
to be less bromidically obvious than if stated in plain prose. 
But it need hardly be said that the author deceives himself. 
A pleasing title for a book of this kind would be Cracked 
China. And then there is the very simple statement, reiter- 
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ated, upon which much free verse builds itself in what we 
may call the Primer Style of Vers Libre: 

I am sitting in my room. 

I am looking out of the window, 

At the leaves. 

The brown leaves, 

They fall, 

They flutter, 

They drop. t 

Do you see the leaves fall? 

It is night 

The wind is blowing. 
Oh, how it blows! 

Do you hear it blow? 

Perhaps indeed the first readers of the next generation 
will be completely made up of the free verse of this. 

But does it not seem odd that those who insist that poetry 
should be at least as well written as good prose, should have 
descended to a second childhood in free verse, and that 
the most of free verse is written in what is such incredibly 
bad prose? And does it not seem odd that the question of 
style has been overlooked by all the critics in a barren dis- 
cussion of rhythm — rhythm which does not, for the most 
part, exist? 

Truly, free verse as a vehicle exhibits many varieties 
which still await classification and analysis; and yet there 
is such a marked similarity among free verse practitioners 
today that without a signature it is difficult to tell one poet 
from another. Mr. Bernard Berenson thinks he can tell 
Botticellis by the shape of the thumb, but unless one is • 
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expert in some such detective method, one is at a loss to 
assign correctly the ownership of much free verse — that is, 
if one plays fair and refuses to look at the signature until 
one has ventured a guess. 

It is difficult, for instance, to know whether Miss Lowell 
is writing Mr. Bynner's verse, or whether he is writing 
hers. With one or two exceptions, almost any of the free 
verse writers now practicing could have written Mr. Byn- 
ner's Songs of the Unknown Lover, whose recent anony- 
mous publication gave one a good opportunity to guess. 

But the proof of the poet is, as always, in the thing that 
distinguishes him from the crowd, the thing that makes one 
pick him out by "the divine sign," as Whitman would 
say. And this operates no less in free verse than in rhymed. 
Nor need one fear. Mediocrity in free verse, like medioc- 
rity in metrical verse, will pass and be forgotten. While 
it lasts, however, it is if anything the more tiresome of the 
two. A. C. H. 

REVIEWS 

CHAMBER MUSIC — OLD AND NEW 

Chamber Music, by James Joyce. B. W. Huebsch. 
Corn from Olde Fieldes — an Anthology of English Poems 
from the XIV th to the XVIIth Century: with biograph- 
ical notes by Eleanor M. Brougham. John Lane Co. 
Mr. James Joyce is better known as a novelist and play- 
wright than as a poet, and deservedly so. For after every- 
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thing has been said that could possibly be said in favor of 
his poems — after one has noted their musical phrasing, their 
verbal felicity, their delicate charm — the fact is that the 
general tone is rather pale and anaemic and the music thin. 
The music indeed has been compared to that of the Eliza- 
bethan song books, but this is hardly fair to Mr. Joyce; and 
the spirit of the poems is much closer to the 1890's than 
to the Elizabethan mood, which is very much fuller and 
richer in every way. There are, however, Elizabethan 
echoes in the book, as there are echoes of W. B. Yeats, Her- 
rick, Francis Thompson and others. In fact this is one 
tantalizing feature of the book — there are so many undefined 
echoes in it; in a single poem one sometimes finds several 
distinct threads of reminiscence which one may not be able 
to trace all at once, an occurrence which proves as disturb- 
ing as failure to remember a name or a word. Of course for 
some people this does not detract from a poem — it seems 
rather to add a certain classic flavor to it; but unless this 
tendency is offset by something very positive of the author's 
6wn, it is, I think, likely to prove annoying. 

Such a poem, for instance, as VII — "My love is in a 
light attire" — has several leads that start one off on false 
scents, making one forget the poem itself and hark back to 
the originals; and although one may not be able to put a 
finger on any exact source-*-though one may vacillate from 
Herrick to Francis Thompson and back again, stopping at 
certain anonymous song writers by the way, it is enough 
to make one wish for something more stable and resolute: irf 
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the poem itself. The last poem in the book, "I hear an army 
charging upon the land/' is complete Yeats, and would be 
a good poem, even so, were it not for the weak last line. 
Other poems, although musical and fairly free from echoes, 
are somewhat colorless. Admitting therefore all the delicacy 
and grace of the lyrics, it is impossible at the same time not 
to feel disappointed in the book as a whole. It is not that 
I love Mr. Joyce the less but that I love Elizabethan lyrics 
more ! 

A sharper, more distinctive mood is found in XVII; and 
XXXIII and XXXV are among the best of the poems ; but 
the general effect of many of them is somehow benumbing. 
This one is typical enough to quote : 

My dove, my beautiful one, 

Arise, arise! 

The night-dew lies 
Upon my lips and eyes. 

The odorous winds are weaving 

A music of sighs: 

Arise, arise, 
My dove, my beautiful one! 

I wait by the cedar tree, 

My sister, my love. 

Wiite breast of the dove, 
My breast shall be your bed. 

The pale dew lies 

Like a veil on my head. 

My fair one, my fair dove, 
Arise, arise! 

Set Mr. Joyce's book beside some of the formless free 
verse of today (and this is not to say that free verse is neces- 
sarily formless, quite the reverse), and one appreciates its 
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form, even when that form is quite definitely artifice; but 
set it beside Miss Brougham's anthology, Corn from Olde 
FteldeSj and one realizes that there is more stuff in a single 
Elizabethan lyric than in Mr. Joyce's whole book. 

Take for instance, almost at random, two slight songs 
from this anthology, the first, Two Loves, by an unknown 
author : 

Brown is my love but graceful; 

And each renowned whiteness 
Matched with thy lovely brown loseth its brightness. 

Fair is my love but scornful; 

Yet I have seen despised 
Dainty white lilies, and sad flowers well prized. 

And the second, Of Beauty, is by Sir Richard Fanshawe : 

Let us use it while we may, 

Snatch those joys that haste away! 

Earth her winter coat may cast 

And renew her beauty past: 

But, our winter come, in vain 

We solicit spring again: 

And when our furrows snow shall cover, 

Love may return, but never lover. 

Although so slight and seemingly hackneyed and ephem- 
eral, these have a fulness which we of a later more complex 
day may envy. And I have purposely chosen two which are 
inconsiderable as compared with others. 

Miss Brougham's anthology is admirable in every respect. 
She has omitted from it almost all the better known poems 
included in the usual anthologies, and has given instead the 
poems of lesser known authors or the lesser known poems 
of well-known authors, which might otherwise escape those 
readers who care for poetry but have not the antiqua?iajK 
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bent. And she has thus rendered a very great service to the 
majority of us, who care very deeply for these old English 
songs. It is impossible to quote: the. book itself is a quota- 
tion from centuries rich in poetic ore. One notes a remark- 
ably high standard of excellence. "Good form" and fine 
taste, poetically speaking, characterize it throughout It 
makes one wonder whether, after some years, our present 
welter of modern verse may not consolidate into some gen- 
eral really excellent mode of expression which shall serve 
to express the mind of our time? — for the mind of this 
book, although it covers three or four centuries, is practi- 
cally one mind. One reason for this may be that the out- 
standing spirits, the high turbulent souls, are not represented 
here; or, if represented, in the less individual aspect. Today 
each one of us wants to be a high turbulent soul, an individ- 
ual; each one is less concerned with creating good art than 
with producing something which may be considered original, 
and we spend more time talking about art than learning how 
to make it. (It is a fact that one gets paid more for criti- 
cism today than for creative work. A book of verse gives 
employment to countless reviewers, but will not support 
the author!) But ours is not the age of faith, and that is, 
I think, the chief trouble with our poetry and our pictures, 
although by faith of course I do not mean anything dog- 
matic or theological. But no matter what the individual 
attitude, the poems in this anthology seem to live in a free 
world of faith — of faith, that is, in art. Their mood is 
Dot hesitant; it is not analytical, but synthetic; and hence 
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their abundance and their richness, even under the guise of 
a seeming carelessness. A. C. H. 

OLD ENGLAND 

Last Poems, by Edward Thomas. Selwyn and Blount, 

London. 

I do not know of any recent poetry which conveys more 
of the feeling of unchanging England — the old England of 
heath and down and woodland, the wild, savage England 
that still strangely persists through the centuries — than does 
the poetry of Edward Thomas. With the solitary excep- 
tion of Thomas Hardy, no poet seems less concerned with 
the industrialism, the cosmopolitan culture of this century, 
than does this brooding, semi-Celt from Wiltshire, who 
began to write poetry when he was forty, and who, but a 
year or two later, found a soldier's grave in France. 

Reading these Last Poems of his makes one forget that 
Thomas became a soldier, forget even that he is dead. His 
voice, in these pages, still seems to vibrate in the air about 
us as of one living and very near. The soldiering, the sacri- 
fice, seem the merest accident. Indeed Thomas would have 
wished it to be not otherwise thought upon. He was the 
sort of man to pass to death without a gesture of heroism, 
without a word of protest. Unless we understand this, we 
cannot understand how greatly he loved England. We can- 
not understand either, the minds of thousands of other Eng- 
lish soldiers who have died in the same way. • 
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I do not mean to assert by this that Thomas was a great 
poet. He was not. We, especially if we are not English- 
men, must be careful not to read him except in a responsive 
mood. He annoys us otherwise, as the English climate is 
likely to annoy travellers to these shores. His persistent 
mood of melancholy, his perpetually letting one down; his 
harping always on some quite ageless and dateless past; 
his stumbling, awkward technique, reminding me of rough- 
cast walls and ragged hedges — all these prevent one from 
coming to immediate grips with him. For these reasons, 
though he is a deep, sincere poet, he never carries you quite 
away on a first reading. He is one to be studied, to be 
taken up and re-read from time to time. 

In this respect, as indeed in most respects, he is a writer 
spiritually akin to Robert Frost. And I think it is no 
secret to say that but for Frost, Thomas might never have 
turned to poetry at all, or at least, might have written less 
well. Americans should feel proud to think that it was 
the work of the poet of New England that made it possible 
for Edward Thomas to express what was latent in him. 

In the present volume, one's mind naturally turns first to 
the conversational quasi-narrative poems in loose blank verse, 
which show most of the Frost influence. The English critics 
have generally avoided praising any of these poems: Wind 
and Mist, The Chalk-Pit, and The New Year. To these 
we may add The Other, The Gipsy, Man and Dog, and 
•The Private, which are in rhyme, but essentially poems dis- 
^playing the same sort of motive and technique. It is in 
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these poems, however, that I think the essential Edward 

Thomas is to be found, and not in the lyrics, which show 

strong traces of W. H. Davies, and in some cases of Yeats. 

Wind and Mist is in my opinion the finest of these poems. 

It is almost impossible to state the contents of this poem 

without quoting it entirely. Two men meet on a hilltop 

and fall to talking. Says one : 

If you like angled fields 
Of grass and grain bounded by oak and thorn, 
Here is a league. Had we with Germany 
To play upon this board, it could not be 
More dear than April has made it with a smile. 
The fields beyond that league close in together 
And merge, even as our days into the past, 
Into one wood that has a shining pane 
Of water. Then the hills of the horizon — 
That is how I should make hills had I to show 
One who would never see them, what hills were like. 

To which the other replies: 

Yes, sixty miles of South Downs at one glance. 

Sometimes a man feels proud of them, as if 

He had just created them with one mighty thought 

The two men then begin discussing a house near by. The 

first speaker admires it, and wonders why it is empty. It 

turns out that the other man has lived there, and has left 

it, hating it. And in these words we are given a picture of 

the life there: 

Doubtless the house was not to blame 

But the eye watching from those windows saw 

Many a day, day afer day, mist — mist 

Like chaos surging back, marooned alone. 

We lived in clouds, on a cliff's edge almost, 

You see, and if clouds went, the visible earth 

Lay too far off beneath and like a cloud. I ; 
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There were other things 

Real, too. In that room at the gable a child 
Was born while the wind chilled a summer dawn. 
Never looked grey mind on a greyer one 
Than when the child's cry broke above the groans. 

There were whole days and nights when the wind and I 
Between us shared the world, and the wind ruled. 
And I obeyed it and forgot the mist 
My past and the past of the world were in the wind. 

But the mere setting down of these fragments does not 
suffice to give the whole power and strength of this poem. 
Here we obtain a picture of an England not to be found in 
the writings of most present-day English poets; and we owe 
this to the insight, the knowledge and the love of Edward 
Thomas. John Gould Fletcher 



THREE WHITMAN BOOKS 

Visits to Walt Whitman in 1890-1891, by J. Johnston, 

M. D., and J. W. Wallace. Egmont Arens. 
The Letters of Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whitman, edited 

by Thomas B. Harned. Doubleday Page and Co. 
Patriotic Poems of Walt Whitman. Doubleday Page & Co. 
Of Walt Whitman's prophetic utterances about his poetry 
none was more true than, "This is no book; who touches 
this touches a man." His touch reached with undiminished 
thrill across the ocean, as alive as though his personal pres- 
ence went with it Visits to Whitman in 1890-1891 ex- 
hibits hero-worship in its most exalted form, and its most 
amiable. Not only may one savor the character and per- 
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sonaliry of Walt Whitman in these accounts, but taste 
enviably the glamour that was about the poet — his sanctity 
for the two young Lancashire men who came so far on their 
pilgrimages of devotion, and recorded them with such exact 
love. 

The influence of a great soul over those few of its genera- 
tion great enough to make answer to it takes many forms, 
knows many degrees in the discipleship it evokes. The re- 
sponse of a noble woman to a noble man must perhaps be 
expected to hold some tinge of sexuality in. its blended 
force if it reaches perfection, completeness. It is too early 
to generalize about women. Anne Gilchrist's reaction to 
Whitman aroused all her nature. Intellectually her appre- 
ciation of Whitman, her appraisal of his greatness as a 
poet, of his message, of his future, have not been excelled 
in enthusiasm or acumen by any of the poet's eulogists, 
though her estimate came at a time (1869) when Whit- 
man's detractors were many and those who understood him 
were few. By study and instinct Anne Gilchrist was scien- 
tific in outlook, and her analysis of Whitman's work in rela- 
tion to evolutionary discoveries and revisions is significant of 
her time and of her character. From her Confession of 
Faith, which is reprinted in this volume as prefatory to the 
letters, comes the following passage, to be remarked by those 
who would talk of democracy and greatness: 

True, Inequality is one of Nature's words: she moves forward 
always by means of the exceptional. But the moment the move 
is accomplished, then all her efforts are toward equality, toward 
bringing up the rear to that standpoint. But social inequalities, 
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class distinctions, do not stand for or represent Nature's inequalities. 
Precisely the contrary in the long run. They are devises for hold- 
ing up many that would else gravitate down and keeping down 
many who would else rise up ; for providing that some should reap 
who have not sown, and many sow without reaping. But litera- 
ture tallies the ways of Nature; for though itself the product of 
the exceptional, its aim is to draw all men up to its own level. 
The- great writer is "hungry for equals day and night," for so 
only can he be fully understood. "The meal is equally set; 1 ' all 
are invited. Therefore is literature, whether consciously or not, 
the greatest of all forces on the side of Democracy. 

Perhaps it is enough tribute to Walt Whitman that the 
year of his centenary finds the world discussing "democ- 
racy" as never before. It is a good year in which to call 
attention to Whitman as a patriot and democrat, and this 
his publishers have done in an effective way by bringing out 
the small book of selections containing the poet's "war 
poems" and poems of his hopes for America, his challenge 
to those who would be America's leaders and poets. 

I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores individuals. 
The American compact is altogether with individuals, 
The only government is that which makes minute of individuals, 
The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly to one single 
individual — namely to You. 

H. H. 

LAMARTINE 

The Life of Lamartine, by H. Remsen Whitehouse. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co: 

This is biography in a fascinating sense, and it is impos- 
sible to do it justice in the space of a short review. It is in 
two volumes, the first dealing with Lamartine the poet, the 
second almost entirely with the brilliant career, the disap- 
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pointments and the final days, of Lamartine the statesman. 
With tireless research into a veritable maze of material, with 
unsparing honesty, the author has coordinated force and 
weakness, has sifted out truths half hidden in falsehoods, 
and given us a living personality. 

The author quotes Lamartine himself as saying that he 
held his poetic gift in slight esteem compared to his ambi- 
tions to be a statesman: "The credulous public believe that 
I have spent thirty years of my life publishing rhymes and 

contemplating the stars I have not spent thirty 

months in so doing. ,, Mr. Whitehouse's work proves that, 
whatever may be said, Lamartine's political and poetical 
ambitions went almost evenly hand in hand throughout his 
life. Certainly, to be a poet was to be handicapped as a 
politician. Lamartine once wrote to a friend : 

The reputation of poet is the worst of any in the eyes of the 
men who rule this matter-of-fact world. 

And the author comments: 

All his life long Lamartine was to experience the truth which 
underlies this axiom. His political career was to be continually 
subjected to the jeers and sneers of those who saw in every humani- 
tarian measure he advocated, even in his unflinching faith in the 
future of railways and other economic innovations, the poetic 
idealization their souls abhorred. 

It would seem that a discussion of Lamartine's contempo- 
raries might well have had its place in this biography. A 
few years after the appearance of his second Meditations 
Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, Casimir Delavigne, Alfred 
de Musset, Madame de Garardin and many others were 
conspicuous. Even then Gautier may have been chiselling 
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out his £maux et Camees, and Beranger was still thrilling 
France with his downright songs. Where such names as 
these do occur, they occur only incidentally, and there is no 
attempt at any discussion of the works they represent. 

Lamartine has been called the French Byron. I see no 
reason why Byron should not as well have been called the 
English Lamartine. Though each denied a school, each 
really represented the romantic movement in his own coun- 
try. But they were as different as are their two languages. 
True, Lamartine was in his early days influenced by the 
Englishman, whom he held in the highest admiration. But 
he was influenced even more by Rousseau and Goethe, even 
going so far as to speak of Werther as "the mental malady 
of my poetic youth." Those who derive from Mr. White- 
house's work merely an echo of Byron should look deeper. 
They may be surprised to see how the French poet, writing 
in a time now so far from our own, was in touch with 
today, differing from his contemporaries in his use of form, 
in his free handling and varying of rhythms and metres, 
and in his setting aside of tradition whenever to do so 
seemed to serve his purpose. This led him to be looked 
upon askance by at least one publisher, whom he visited 
with the manuscript of the Meditations hidden under his 
coat — poems which later were to set the literary world 
aflame. The publisher, having looked it over, returned it 
to him, saying: 

I have read your verses, sir: they are not devoid of talent, but 
they show no study. They resemble in no way that which is accepted 
and expected in- our poets. One knows not where you have found 
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the language, the ideas, the imagery of this poetry; it can be 
classed with no definite kind; it is a pity, for there is harmony in 
your verse. ^ Give up this innovation, which would simply upset 
French tradition; go back to our masters— Delille, Parny, Michaud, 
Raynouard, Luce de Lancival, Fontanes; those are the poets the 
public loves; imitate somebody if you want to be accepted and 
read. 

Lamartine was of today, too, in his insistence that im- 
provements in material life — for instance, steam-boats and 
railroads — have their poetical side and may be used success- 
fully for poetical ends. In this connection passages are 
quoted from La Chute d*un Ange, wherein the poet, dis- 
carding the wings of Icarus as hackneyed, invents an air- 
plane, and the biographer goes on to say: "The illusion 
produced is sufficiently plausible to impress the reader as to 
his knowledge of mechanics." 

Several intensely interesting chapters of the first volume 
are devoted to the friendship between the poet and Madame 
Charles. Those who would understand the poet and his 
writings must take into account this vital factor. As to the 
actual character of this relationship there have been many 
opinions, but Mr. Whitehouse records that it purified the 
poet completely of any former taste for merely vulgar affairs 
of the heart. Whatever conjecture may have to say, the 
world is indebted for many imperishable lyrics to this one great 
love of his life, this spiritual union with Madame Charles. 
His friendship with this rare woman began long before he 
met the Englishwoman who became his wife, and who stood 
beside him so staunchly through his triumphs and misfor- 
tunes. About this marriage there has been much misunder- 
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standing, his wife's wealth having given it a mercenary 
aspect. But we must remember that the French custom of 
arranging for a dot was adhered to even more rigorously in 
those days than now. They were congenial comrades from 
the first, and Miss Birch fell deeply in love with her bril- 
liant suitor. That she married him with full knowledge of 
the dominating picture he still held in his heart is well 
known. When his wife's austerity discountenanced any 
audacity of thought or form, it was this picture that forced 
the poet to be himself and stand by aspirations then con- 
sidered chimerical, but today justified — for, as Mr. White- 
house points out: "He spoke for the future, and the present 
has vindicated him." 

Le Lac and Le Crucifix share equal honors in being not 
only the two most exquisite of Lamartine's lyrics, but the 
two perhaps most directly traceable to the spiritual signifi- 
cance of his romance with Madame Charles. Le Lac is 
reminiscent of his first meeting with the woman he loved, 
and Le Crucifix, as poignantly tender and beautiful an elegy 
as was ever written in any language, sprang from his 
anguish over her death. A little ivory crucifix was given 
to Lamartine which his beloved had held in her hands in 
her last agony, and which had received her last breath. The 
poet has said of this elegy: ff Je ne relis jamais ces vers: cest 
assez de les avoir ecrits." 

The author has shown discernment in his poetical quota- 
tions, which are none too many. Among them we are glad 
to see that outcry against injustice, the memorable address 
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to Count d'Orsay. Here are the closing lines : 

Au pilori du temps n'expose pas mon ombre! 
Je suis las des soleils, laisse mon time a 1'ombre: 
Le bonheur de la mort, c'est d'etre ensevelL 

Je ne veux pas de vos bruits qu'un souffle dans la brise, 
Un nom in ache vc dans un coeur qui se brise ! 
J'ai vecu pour la foule, et je veux dormir seul. 

Almost throughout the first volume we find the poet filled 
with a restless craving for political action, a craving satis- 
fied in the second volume, where we follow his contact 
with the affairs of state — his parliamentary progress, his 
dealings with the provisional government, his foreign and 
domestic policy, etc., all of which brought him so conspicu- 
ously to the fore. Both volumes are enriched by good por- 
traits. Agnes Lee Freer 

CORRESPONDENCE 

WITH THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION 

The following letter comes from the witty far-western 
author of the Once-Over Books: 

Here in Coblenz 

At the Y. M. C. A. library 

There is one copy 

Of Poetry — 

September, 191 7. 

And it is on the shelf 

With Keats 

And Longfellow 

And Whittier 

And Matthew Arnold 

And Idylls of the King 

And the Golden Treasury 
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And Homer's Iliad, in Greek — 
Which interested me 
Because I couldn't read it — 
And Amy Lowell's 
Men, Women and Ghosts — 
Much of which need not have been written 
If husbands were nicer to their wives — 
And a lot of other books 
That folks weeded out of their libraries 
And gave to the A. L. A., 
For the A. E. F., 
Through the Y. M. C. A. 
And I took it, 

And found they had made a card 
And put it in a slot 
In the back of the magazine, 
Just like it were a book. 
And I signed up for it 
And brought it to my billet, 
And read it through 
From the first poem 
To the reviews, 
Where you folks take turns 
At saying nice things 
About each other's poems. 
And then I read the ads 
And the line — 
Most discouraging line — 
From Walt Whitman, 
And the names of the editors 
And advisors 
And others 
On the back cover. 
And I took it back 
% And the lady at the counter 
Said, Yes, 

They had to handle it 
Like one of the books, 
So everyone would get a chance 
To read it 

Rex H. Lampman, Private U. S. M. C. 

Coblenz, Germany: Feb. 28, IQIQ 
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Of the seventeen poets represented in this number, eight have 
appeared before in Poetry: 

Miss Edna St Vincent Millar, who now lives in New York, is 
the author of Renascence and Other Poems (Mitchell Kennerley). 

Mr. Louis Untermeyer, of New York, is the author of Challenge 
(Century Co.) and These Times (Henry Holt & Co.), and of the 
prose volume, The New Era in American Poetry, just issued by 
the latter firm. 

Mr. Witter Bynner is now in Berkeley as a temporary mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of California. John Henry 
Nash, San Francisco's bibliophile printer and publisher, has re- 
cently issued a limited large-paper Edition de luxe of this poet's 
A Canticle of Praise, the chorale which was so beautifully given 
last winter at the Greek Theatre to celebrate the victory of the 
Allies. Except for this, Mr. Bynner's latest book is Grenstone 
Poems (Fred. A. Stokes Co.). 

Mr. William Rose Benet, who is once more in New York after 
his military service, has put out four books of verse, the latest 
being The Burglar of the Zodiac (Yale Univ. Press). 

Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim, now a resident of New York, is the 
author of Minna and Myself, recently issued by the Pagan Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Mr. John Russell McCarthy, a young journalist in Huntingdon, 
Pa., has not yet published a volume. Nor has Miriam de Ford 
Collier (Mrs. Armistead C), who now lives in San Francisco; 
nor Mr. Emanuel Carncvali, of New York. 

The following contributors are new to our readers: 

Mr. Charles Erskine Scott Wood, a prominent attorney of Port- 
land, Oregon, is the author of The Poet in the Desert (privately 
printed in Portland), and The Masque of Love (Walter Hill, Chi- 
cago). 

Mrs. Andrea Hofer Proudfoot, of Chicago, will soon issue her 
first book of verse, The Ear of the Madonna and Other Poems. 

Mr. George O'Neil, of Saint Louis, who has recently returned 
from military service, has contributed verse to Reedy' s Mirror and 
other magazines. 

Marjorie Meeker (Mrs. Addison B. Gatling), a native of Eng- 
land and^ graduate of Bryn Maur, now lives in New York. She 
has contributed verse and prose to various magazines. 
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Mr. William H. Simpson is a Chicago railroad man whose 
recent verse will be offered soon at greater length in Poetry. 

Miss Helen Mucklcy, a Cleveland journalist, has published little 
verse as yet. 

Mr. Robert Rand, of Rye, N. Y., is now a student at Harvard, 
after a year in the A. £. F. 

Mr. Abraham Yarmolinsky, a native of Russia, has been liv- 
ing in Brooklyn since his arrival in this country five years ago. 
He has published in various magazines verse translations from the 
Russian, as well as prose articles. 

Valery Iakovlevich Bryusov (or Brusov), the Russian poet rep- 
resented through Mr. Yarmolinsky's translation, was born in Mos- 
cow in 1873. He is well known in Russia as the author of numerous 
books of verse, and he has published translations from Verlaine, 
Verhaeren and Poe. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE : 

The Wild Swans at Coole, by W. B. Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

The Lane to Sleepy Town and Other Verses, by Elizabeth Hays 

Wilkinson. Privately printed, Pittsburgh. 
Almost, by Martha B. Mosher. Lyric Pub. Co. 
Escape and Fantasy, by George Rostrevor. Macmillan Co. 
Dreams and Gibes, by Edward Sapir. Gorham Press. 
The New Day, by Scudder MHddleton. Macmillan Co. 
Later Verses, by Alfred Cochrane. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Uncertain Trail, by Ned Hungerford. Privately printed, Rochester, 

N. Y. 
Poems About God, by Lieutenant John Crowe Ransom. Henry Holt 

& Co. 
Canteen Classics — Rhymes of the K. P., by Alfred Eggers. Poet 

Lore Co. 
Ironica, by Donald Evans. Nicholas L. Brown, N. Y. C. 
The Book of the Nations, by J. E. Sampter. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

plays : 
The Slave with Two Faces, by Mary Carolyn Davies. Egmont 

Arens. 
Blind, by Seumas O'Brien. Egmont Arens. 

prose : 
Convention and Revolt in Poetry, by John Livingston Lowes. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The New Era in American Poetry, by Louis Untermeyer. Henry 

Holt & Co. 
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FROM "DOMESDAY BOOK" * 

HENRY MURRAY 

TTENRY MURRAY, father of Eleanor Murray, 
«* -* Willing to tell the coroner, Merival, 
All things about himself, about his wife, 
All things as well about his daughter, touching 
Her growth and home life — if the coroner 
Would hear him privately — (except those things 
Strictly relating to the inquest), went 
To Coroner MerivaYs office, and thus spoke: 

I was born here some sixty years ago, 

Was nurtured in these common schools, too poor 

To satisfy my longing for a college. 

Felt myself gifted with some gifts of mind, 

Some fineness of perception, thought; began 



•See Note on page 174. 
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By twenty years to gather books and read 
Some history, philosophy and science. 
Had vague ambitions, analyzed perhaps, 
To learn, be wise. 

Now if you study me, 
Look at my face, you'll see some trace of her: 
My brow is hers; my mouth is hers; my eyes, 
Of lighter color, are yet hers; this way 
I have of laughing, as I saw inside 
The matter deeper cause for laughter, hers; 
And my jaw hers, betokening a will ; 
Hers too, the chin that mitigates the will 
Shading to softness as hers did. 

Our minds 
Had something too in common : first, this will 
Which tempted fate to bend it, break it too— 
I know not why in her case or in mine. 
But when my will is bent I grow morose, 
And when its's broken I become a scourge 
To all around me. Yes, IVe visited 
A life-time's wrath upon my wife. This daughter, 
When finding will subdued, did not give up, 
But took the will for something else — went on 
By ways more prosperous; but, as for myself, 
I hold on when defeated, and lie down 
Where I am beaten — lie and ruminate 
Upon my failure, think of nothing else. 
But truth to tell, while we two were opposed, 
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This daughter and myself, while our temperaments 

Kept us at swords' points, while I saw in her 

Traits of myself I liked not, also traits 

Of the child's mother which I loathe because 

They have undone me — helped to— yet no less 

I saw this child as better than myself, 

And better than her mother, so admired. 

Yet I could never trust her : as a child 

She would rush in relating lying wonders ; 

She feigned emotions, purposes and moods; 

She was a little actress from the first, 

And all her high resolves from first to last 

Seemed but a robe with flowing sleeves, in which 

Her hands could hide some theft, some secret spoil. 

When she was fourteen I could see in her 

The passionate nature of her mother — well, 

You know a father's feelings when he sees 

His daughter sensed by youths and lusty men 

As one of the kind for capture. It's a theme 

A father cannot talk of with his daughter. 

He may say, "Have a care," or, "I forbid 

Your strolling, riding with these boys at night." 

But if the daughter stands and eyes the father 

As she did me with flaming eyes, then goes 

Her way in secret, lies about her ways, 

The father can but wonder, watch or brood, 

Or switch her maybe — for I switched her once, 

And found it did no good. I needed then 
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Her mother's aid; but no, her mother saw 

Herself in the girl, and said she knew the girl, 

That I was too suspicious, out of touch 

With a young girl's life, desire for happiness. 

But when this Alma Bell affair came up, 

And the school principal took pains to say 

My daughter was too reckless of her name 

In strolling and in riding, then my wife 

Howled at me like a tigress: "Whip that man!" 

And as my daughter cried, and my wife screeched, 

And called me coward if I let him go, 

I rushed out to the street and, finding him, 

Beat up his face, though almost dropping dead 

From my exertion. Well, the aftermath 

Was worse for me, not only by the talk, 

But in my mind who saw no gratitude 

In daughter or in mother for my deed. 

The daughter from that day took up a course 

More secret from my eyes, more variant 

From any wish I had. We stood apart 

And grew apart thereafter. And from that day 

My wife grew worse in temper, worse in nerves. 

And though the people say she is my slave, 

That I alone of all who live have conquered 

Her spirit, still what despotism works 

Free of reprisals, or of breakings-forth 

When hands are here, not there? 

But to return: 
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One takes up something for a livelihood 

And dreams he'll leave it later, when in time 

His plans mature ; and as he earns and lives, 

With some time for his plans, hopes for the day 

When he may step forth from his olden life 

Into a new life made thus gradually. 

I hoped to be a lawyer ; but to live 

I started as a drug clerk. Look, to-day 

I own that little drug-store — here I am 

With drugs my years through, drugged myself at last. 

And as a clerk I met my wife, went mad 

About her — and I see in Eleanor 

Her mother's gift for making fools of men. 

Why — I can scarce explain it — it's the flesh, 

But then it's spirit too; such flaming up 

As came from flames like ours, but more of hers 

Burned in the children. Yet it might be well 

For theorists in heredity to think 

About the matter. 

Well, but how about 
The flames that make the children ? For this woman 
Too surely ruined me and sapped my life. 
You hear much of the vampire, but what wife 
Has not more chance for eating up a man ? 
She "has him daily, has him fast for years. 
A man can shake a vampire off, but how 
To shake a wife off, when the children come, 
And you must leave your place, your livelihood, 
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To shake her off? And if you shake her off 

Where do you go, what do you do, and how? 

You see 'twas love that caught me, yet even so 

I had resisted love had I not seen 

A chance to rise through marriage. It was this: 

You know, of course, my wife was Eleanor Fouche, 

Daughter of Arthur, thought to be so rich. 

And I had hopes to patch my fortunes up 

In this alliance, and become a lawyer. 

What happened? Why, they helped me not at all; 

The children came, and I was chained to work 

To clothe and feed a family. All the while 

My soul contested with this aspiration, 

And my good nature went to ashes, dampened 

By secret tears which filtered through as lye. 

Then finally, when my wife's father died 

After our marriage twenty years or so, 

His fortune came to nothing; all she got 

Went to that little house we live in now — 

It needs paint now, the porch has rotten boards — 

And I was forced to see these children learn 

What public schools could teach; and even as I 

Left school half- taught and never went to college, 

So did these children, saving Eleanor, 

Who saw two years of college, earned herself 

By teaching. 

I choke up, just wait a minute ! 
What depths of failure may a man come to 
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As father, who can think of this and be 

Quiet about his heart? His heart will hurt, 

Move, as it were, as a worm does with its pain. 

And these days now, when trembling hands and head 

Foretell decline or worse, and make one think, 

As face to face with God, most earnestly, 

Most eager for the truth, I wonder much 

If I misjudged this daughter, canvass her 

Myself to see if I had power to do 

A better part by her. That is the way 

This daughter has got in my soul. At first 

She incubates in me as force unknown, 

A spirit strange, yet kindred, in my life; 

And we are hostile and yet drawn together. 

But when we're drawn together see and feel 

These oppositions. Next she's in my life — 

The second stage of the fever — as dislike, 

Repugnance, and I wish her out of sight, 

Out of my life. Then come these ugly things, 

Like Alma Bell, and rumors from away 

Where she is teaching, and I put her out 

Of life and thought the more, and wonder why 

I fathered such a nature, whence it came. 

Well, then the fever goes and I am weak — 

Repentant it may be; delirious visions 

That haunted me in fever plague me yet, 

Even while I think them visions, nothing else. 

So I grow pitiful and blame myself 
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For any part I had in her mistakes, 
Sorrows and struggles, and I curse myself 
That I was powerless to help her more. 
Thus is she like a fever in my life. 

Well, then the child grows up. But as a child 
She dances, laughs and sings; at three years springs 
For minutes and for minutes on her toes — 
Like skipping rope, clapping her hands the while, 
Her blue eyes twinkling, and her milk-white teeth 
Glistening as she gurgles, shouts and laughs — 
There never was such vital strength! I give 
The pictures as my memory took them. Next 
I see her looking side-ways at me, as if 
She studied me, avoided me. The child 
Is now ten years of age ; and now I know 
She smelted the rats that made the family hearth 
A place for scampering — the horrors of our home. 
She thought I brought the rats and kept them there — 
These rats of bickering, anger, strife at home. 
I knew she blamed me for her mother's moods, 
Who dragged about the kitchen day by day 
Sad-faced and silent. So the up-shot was 
I had two enemies in the house, where once 
I had but one, her mother. This made worse 
The state for both, and worse the state for me. 
And so it goes. Then next there's Alma Bell. 
The following year my daughter finishes 
The High School ; and we sit — my wife and I — 
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To see the exercises. And that summer Eleanor, 
Now eighteen and a woman, goes about — 
I don't know what she does ; sometimes I see 
Some young man with her walking. But at home, 
When I come in, the mother and the daughter 
Put pedals on their talk, or change the theme — 
I am shut out. 

And in the fall I learn 
From some outsider that she's teaching school, 
And later people laugh and talk to me 
About her feat of conquering certain Czechs 
Who broke her discipline in school. 

Well then, 
Two years go on that have no memory, 
Just like sick days in bed when you lie there 
And wake and sleep and wait. But finally 
Her mother says, "To-night our Eleanor 
Leaves for Los Angeles. ,, And then the mother, 
To hide a sob, coughs nervously and leaves 
The room where I am for the kitchen. I 
Sit with the evening paper, let it fall, 
Then hold it up to read again and try 
To tell myself, "All right, what if she goes?" 
The evening meal goes hard, for Eleanor 
Shines forth in kindness for me, talks and laugh 
I choke again .... She says to me, if God 
Had meant her for a better youth, then God 
Had given her a better youth ; she thanks me 
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For making High School possible to her, 

And says all will be well — she will earn money 

To go to college, and she will gain strength 

By helping self. Just think, my friend, to hear 

Such words, which in their kindness proved my failure, 

When I had hoped, aspired, when I had given 

My very soul, whether I liked this daughter 

Or liked her not, out of a generous hand, 

Large-hearted in its carelessness, to give 

A daughter of such mind a place in life, 

And schooling for the place. 

The meal was over. 
We stood there silent; then her face grew wet 
With tears, as wet as blossoms soaked with rain. 
She took my hand and took her mother's hand 
And put our hands together: then she said, 
"Be friends, be friends !" and hurried from the room, 
Her mother following. I stepped out-doors, 
And stood what seemed a minute, entered again, 
Walked to the front room, from the window saw 
Eleanor and her mother in the street. 
The girl was gone ! How could I follow them ? — 
They had not asked me. So I stood and saw 
The canvas telescope her mother carried. 
They disappeared. I went back to my store, 
Came home at nine o'clock, lighted a match, 
And saw my wife in bed, cloths on her eyes. 
She turned her face to the wall, and didn't speak. 
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Next morning at the breakfast-table she, 
Complaining of a stiff arm, said: "That satchel 
Was weighted down with books, my arm is stiff — 
Eleanor took French books to study French; 
When she can pay a teacher, she will learn 
How to pronounce the words, but by herself 
She'll learn the grammar, how to read." She knew 
How words like that would hurt! 

I merely said, 
"A happy home is better than knowing French," 
And went off to my store. 

But, Coroner, 
Search for the men in her life. When she came 
Back from the West after three years, I knew 
By look of her eyes that some one filled her life, 
Had taken her life and body. What if I 
Had failed as father in the way I failed? 
And what if our home was not home to her? 
She could have married- — why not? If a girl 
Can fascinate the men — I know she could — 
She can have marriage if she wants to marry; 
Unless she runs to men already married — 
And if she does so, don't you make her out ' 

As loose and bad? 

Well, what is more to tell ? 
She learned French, seemed to know the ways of the world, 
Knew books, knew how to dress, gave evidence 
Of contact with refinements. Letters came, 
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When she was here at intervals, inscribed 

In writing of elite ones, gifted maybe. 

And she was filial and kind to me, 

Most kind toward her mother, gave us things 

At Christmas time. But still her way was such 

That I as well had been familiar with her 

As with some formal lady visiting. 

She came back here before she went to France, 

Stayed two days with us. Once upon the porch 

She turned to me and said: "I wish to honor 

Mother and you by serving in the war. 

You must rejoice that I can serve — you must! 

But most I wish to honor America, 

This land of promise, of fulfilment too, 

Which proves to all the world that men and women 

Are born alike of God — at least the rich, 

And classes formed in pride, have neither hearts 

Nor minds above the souls of those who work. 

This land that reared me is my dearest love — 

I go to serve the country." 

Pardon me — 
A man of my age in an hour like this 
Must cry a little. Wait till I can say 
The last words that she said to me. 

She put 
Her arms about me, then she said to me: 
"I am so glad my life, and place in life, 
Were such that I was forced to rise or sink, 
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To strive or fail. God has been good to me, 
Who gifted me with spirit to aspire." 

I go back to my store now. In these days — 
Last days, of course — I try to be a husband, 
Try to be kinder to the mother of Eleanor. 
Life is too deep — we break at last, we say, 
"O Will, whatever you are, we bow to you; 
We must submit. ,, 

AT FAIRBANKS 

Bill, look here! Here's the Times — you see this picture? 

Read if you like a little later. You never 

Heard how I came to Fairbanks, chanced to stay. 

It's eight years now. You see in nine teen-eleven 

I lived in Hammond, Indiana, thought 

I'd take a trip, see mountains, see Alaska, 

Perhaps find fortune or a woman — well, 

You know from your experience how it is. 

It was July and from the train I saw 

The Canadian Rockies, stopped at Banff a day, 

At Lake Louise, and so forth. At Vancouver 

Found travelers feasting, Englishmen in drink, 

Flirtations budding, coming into flower, 

And eager spirits waiting for the boat. 

Up to this time I hadn't made a friend, 

Stalked silently about along the streets, 

Drank Scotch like all the rest, and much besides. 
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Well, then we took the steamship Princess Alice 

And started up the Inland Channel — great! 

Got on our cheeks the breezes from the crystal 

Cradles of the North, and so began at once 

To find the mystery, silence, see clear stars, 

The whites and blacks and greens along the shore. 

And still I had no friend, was quite alone. 

Just as I came on deck I saw a face — 

Looked, stared perhaps. Her eyes went over me, 

Would not look at me. At the dinner-table 

She sat far down from me. I could not see her, 

But made a point to rise when she arose, 

Did all I could to catch her eye — no use. 

So things went and I gave up — still I wondered 

Why she had no companion. Was she married? — 

Was husband waiting her at Skagway maybe? 

I fancied something of the sort at last, 

And, as I said, gave up. 

But on a morning 
I rose to see the sun rise, all the sky 
First as a giant pansy, petals flung 
In violet toward the zenith streaked with fire ; 
The silver of the snows changed under light 
Mottled with shadows of the mountain tops — 
Like leaves that shadow, flutter on a lawn. 
At last the topaz splendors shoot to heaven, 
The sun just peeks, and gilds the porcelain 
Of snow with purest gold ; and in the valleys 
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Darkness remains — Orician ebony 

Is not more black. You've seen this too, I know, 

And recognize my picture. There I stood, 

Believed I was alone; then heard a voice, 

"Is it not beautiful 1" and looked around, 

And saw my girl, who had avoided me, 

Would not make friends before. This is her picture, 

Name, Eleanor Murray. So the matter started. 

I had my seat at table changed, and sat 

Next to my girl to talk with her. We walked 

The deck together. Then she said to me 

Her home was in Chicago — so it is 

Travelers abroad discover they are neighbors 

When they're at home. She had been teaching school 

And saved her money for this trip — had planned 

To go as far as Fairbanks. As for me, 

I thought I'd stop with Skagway. Oh, this life! 

Your hat blows off, you chase it, bump a woman ; 

Then beg her pardon, laugh and get acquainted, 

And marry later. 

As we steamed along 
She was the happiest spirit on the deck. 
The Wrangel Narrows almost drove her wild, 
There where the mountains are like circus-tents — 
Big show, menagerie, and all the rest — 
But white as cotton with perennial snow. 
We swam past aisles of pine-trees, where a stream 
Rushed down in terraces of hoary foam. 
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The nights were glorious — we drank and ate, 
And danced when there was dancing. 

Well, at first 
She seemed a little school-ma'am— quaint, demure, 
Meticulous and puritanical. 
And then she seemed a school-ma'am out to have 
A time — so far away, where none would know ; 
And like a woman who had heard of life, 
And had a teasing interest in its wonder, 
Too long caged up. At last my vision blurred — 
I did not know her, lost my first impressions 
Amid succeeding phases which she showed. 

But when we came to Skagway, then I saw 
Another Eleanor Murray. How she danced 
And tripped from place to place — such energy ! 
She almost wore me out with seeing sights. 
And now, behold, the White Pass she must see 
Upon the principle of missing nothing! 
But oh, the grave of Soapy Smith, the outlaw, 
The gambler and the heeler — that for her ! 
We went four miles and found the cemetery, 
The grave of Soapy Smith; came back to town 
Where she would see the buildings where they played 
Stud poker, keno, in the riotous days. 

Time came for her to go. She looked at me 
And said, "Come on to Fairbanks." As for that, 
I'd had enough, was ready to return, 
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But sensed an honorarium ; so I said, 

"You might induce me," with a pregnant tone. 

That moment we were walking 'cross the street: 

She stopped a moment, shook from head to heels, 

And said, "No man has talked to me that way." 

I dropped the matter. She renewed it — said, 

"Why do you hurry back? — what calls you back? 

Come on to Fairbanks, see the gardens there, 

That tag the blizzards with their rosy hands 

And romp amid the snows." She smiled at me. 

Well then, I thought — why not? And smiled her back, 

And on we went to Fairbanks, where my hat 

Blows off, as I shall tell you. 

For a day 
We did the town together, and that night 
I thought to win her. First we dined together, 
Had many drinks, my little school-ma'am drank 
Of everything I ordered, had a place 
For more than I could drink. And truth to tell 
At bed-time I was woozy — ten o'clock. 
We had not registered ; and so I said, 
"I'm Mr. Kelly and you're Mrs. Kfelly." 
She shook her head. And so, to make an end, 
I could not win her, signed my name in full, 
She did the same, we said good-night and parted. 

Next morning when I woke, felt none too good; 
Got up at last and met her down at breakfast; 
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Tried eggs and toast, could only drink some coffee; 

Got worse; in short, she saw it, put her hand 

Upon my head and said, "Your head is hot, 

You have a fever." Well, I lolled around 

And tried to fight it off till noon — no good. 

By this time I was sick, lay down to rest; 

By night I could not lift my head — in short, 

I lay there for a month, and all the time 

She cared for me just like a mother would. 

They moved me to a suite, she took the room 

That opened into mine, by night and day 

She nursed me, cheered me, read to me. At last 

When I sat up, was soon to be about, 

She said to me: "I'm going on to Nome, 

St. Michael first. They tell me that you cross 

The Arctic Circle going to St. Michael, 

And I must cross the Arctic Circle — think 

To come this far and miss it! — I must see 

The Indian villages." And there again 

I saw, but clearer than before, the spirit 

Adventurous and restless, what you call 

The heart American. I said to her, 

"I'm not too well, I'm lonely — yes, and more — 

I'm fond of you, you have been good to me, 

Stay with me here!" She darted in and out 

The room where I was lying, doing things; 

And broke my pleadings just like icicles 

You shoot against a wall. 
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But here she was 
A month in Fairbanks, living at expense; 
Said, "I'm short of money — lend me some; 
I'll go to Nome, return to you and then 
We'll ship together for the States." 

You see 
I really owed her money for her care, 
Her loss in staying; then I loved the girl, 
Had played all cards but one — I played it now: 
"Come back and marry me." Her eyes looked down, 
"I will be fair with you," she said; "I think 
Away from you I can make up my mind 
If I have love enough to marry you." 
I gave her money and she went away; 
And for some weeks I had a splendid hell 
Of loneliness and longing — you might know, 
A stranger in Alaska, here in Fairbanks, 
In love besides, and mulling in my mind 
Our days and nights upon the Steamer Alice, 
Our rambling? in the Northland. 

Weeks went by — 
No letter and no girl. I found my health 
Was vigorous again. One morning, walking, 
I kicked a twenty-dollar gold-piece up 
Right on the side-walk. Picked it up and said : 
"An omen of good luck — a letter soon! 
Perhaps this town has something for me!" Well, 
I thought I'd get a job to pass the time 
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While waiting for my girl. I got the job, 
And here I am today. I've flourished here, 
Worked to the top in Fairbanks in eight years, 
And thus my hat blew off. 

What of the girl? 
Six weeks or more a letter came from her — 
She crossed the Arctic Circle, went to Nome, 
Sailed back to 'Frisco where she wrote to me. 
Sent all the money back I loaned to her, 
And thanked me for the honor I had done her 
In asking her in marriage ; but had thought 
The matter over, could not marry me, 
Thought in the circumstance it were not best 
To come to Fairbanks, see me, tell me so. 

Now, Bill, I'm egotist enough to think 
This girl could do no better. Now, it seems, 
She's dead, and never married. Why not me?- 
Why did she ditch me? So I thought about it, 
Was piqued of course, concluded in the end 
There was another man. A woman's No 
Means she has someone else, or hopes to have, 
More suited to her fancy. Then one morning, 
As I awoke with thoughts of her as usual, 
Right in my mind there plumped an incident 
On shipboard, when she asked me if I knew 
A certain man in Chicago. At the time 
The question passed amid our running talk 
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And made no memory. But you watch and see 

A woman when she asks you if you know 

A certain man, the chances are the man 

Is something in her life. So now I lay 

And thought: there is a man, and that's the man — 

His name is stored away, I'll dig it up 

Out of the cells subliminal. So I thought, 

But could not bring it back. 

I found at last 
The telephone directory of Chicago, 
And searched and searched the names from A to Z. 
Some mornings I'd pronounce a name and think, 
"That is the name," then throw the name away — 
It did not fit the echo in my brain. 

But now at last — look here! Eight years are gone, 

I'm healed of Eleanor Murray, married too; 

I read about her death here in the Times, 

And turn the pages over — column five: 

"Chicago startled by a suicide — 

Gregory Wenner kills himself!" Behold 

At last the name she spoke! 



GEORGE JOSLIN ON "LA MENKEN" 



Here, Coroner Merival, look at this picture ! 
Whom does it look like? Eyes too crystalline, 
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A head like Byron's, tender mouth, and neck 
Slender and white, a pathos as of smiles 
And tears kept back by courage. Yes, you know; 
It looks like Eleanor Murray. 

Well, you see 
I read each day about the inquest — good. 
Dig out the truth, begin a system here 
Of making family records, let us see 
If we can do for people, when we know 
How best to do it, what is done for stock; 
So build up Illinois, the nation too. 
I read about you daily. And last night 
When Eleanor Murray's picture in the Times 
Looked at me, I began to think, "Good Lord, 
Where have I seen that face before?" I thought 
Through more than fifty years departed, sent 
My mind through Europe and America — 
In all my travels, meetings, episodes. 
I could not think. At last I opened up 
A box of pamphlets, photographs, mementos, 
Picked up since i860; and behold — 
I find this pamphlet of "La Belle Menken." 
Here is your Eleanor Murray born again ; 
As here might be your blackbird of this year, 
With spots of red upon his wings the same 
As last year's blackbird; or a pansy springing 
Out of the April of this year, repeating 
The color, form of one you saw last year. 
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Repeating and the same, but not the same. 
No two alike, you know — I'll come to that. 

Well, then, La Menken ! As a boy in Paris 

I saw La Menken — I'll return to this. 

But just as Eleanor Murray has her life 

Shadowed and symbolized by our Starved Rock — 

And everyone has something in his life 

Which takes him, makes him, is the image too 

Of fate prefigured — La Menken has Mazeppa, 

Her notable first actress part, for emblem 

Of spirit, character; and omen too 

Of years to come, the thrill of life, the end. 

Who is La Menken? Symbol of America, 

One phase of spirit! She was venturesome, 

Resourceful, daring, hopeful, confident; 

And, as she wrote herself, a vagabond, 

A dweller in tents, a reveler, and a flame 

Aspiring but disruptive, coming up 

With leaves that shamed her stalk, could not be shed. 

But stuck out heavy-veined and muddy-hued 

In time of blossom. There are souls, you know, 

Who have shed shapeless immaturities — 

Betrayals of the seed before the blossom 

Comes to proclaim a beauty, a perfection ; 

Or risen with their stalk until such leaves 

Were hidden in the grass or soil. Not she, 

Nor even your Eleanor Murray, as I read her. 
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But being America and American, these 

Bring good and bad together, blossom and leaves, 

With prodigal recklessness, in vital health 

And unselective taste, and vision mixed 

Of beauty and of truth. 

Who was La Menken? 
She's born in Louisiana in 'thirty-five, 
Left fatherless at seven — mother takes her 
And puts her in the ballet at New Orleans. 
She dances then from Texas clear to Cuba ; 
Then gives up dancing, studies tragedy, 
And plays Bianca! Fourteen years of age, 
Weds Menken, who's a Jew — divorced from him; 
Then falls in love with Heenan, pugilist — 
They quarrel and separate. It's in this pamphlet 
Just as I tell you — you can take it, Coroner. 
Now something happens — nothing in her birth, 
Or place of birth, to prophesy her life 
Like Starved Rock to this Eleanor! — but instead, 
When she is grown, a hand darts from the curtain 
That hangs between to-day, to-morrow, sticks 
A symbol on her breast and whispers to her, 
"You're this, my woman!" Well, the thing was this: 
She played Mazeppa — "Take your dummy off 
And lash me to the horse!" They were afraid, 
But she prevailed, was nearly killed the first night, 
And after that succeeded, was the rage; 
And for her years remaining found herself 
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Lashed to the wild horse of ungoverned will, 
Which ran and wandered till she knew herself 
With stronger will than vision, passion stronger 
Than spirit to judge — the richness of the world, 
Love, beauty, living greater than her power. 
And all the time she had the appetite 
To eat, devour it all. Grown sick at last, 
She diagnosed her case, wrote to a friend : 
"The soul and body do not fit each other — 
A human spirit in a horse's flesh." 
This is your Eleanor Murray in a way. 

But to return to pansies, run your hand 

Over a bed of pansies: here's a pansy 

With petals stunted, here's another one 

All perfect but one petal, here's another 

Too streaked or mottled — all are pansies though !- 

And here is one full-petaled, strikes the eye 

With perfect color-markings. Eleanor Murray 

Has something of the color and the form 

Of this La Menken, but is less a pansy ; 

And Sappho, Rachel, Bernhardt, are the flowers 

La Menken strove to be, and could not be — 

Ended with being only of their kind. 

And now there's pity for this Eleanor Murray, 

And people wept when poor La Menken died! 

Both lived and had their way — I hate this pity! 

It makes you overlook there are two hours : 
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The hour of joy; the hour of finding out 

Your joy was all mistake, or led to pain. 

We who inspect these lives behold the pain, 

And see the error; do not keep in mind 

The hour of rapture, and the pride indeed 

With which your Eleanor Murrays and La Menkens 

Have lived that hour — elation, pride, and scorn 

For any other way. "This is the life," 

I hear them say. 

Well, now I go along. 
La Menken fills her* purse with gold — she sends 
Her pugilist away, tries once again, 
And weds a humorist, an Orpheus Kerr; 
And plays before the miners out in Frisco 
And Sacramento, gathers in the eagles. 
She goes to Europe then — with husband? No! — 
James Barkley is her fellow on the voyage. 
She lands in London, takes a gorgeous suite 
In London's grandest hostelry, entertains 
Charles Dickens, Prince Baerto and Charles Reade, 
The Duke of Wellington and Swinburne, Sand 
And Jenny Lind ; and has a liveried coachman, 
And for a crest a horse's head surmounting 
Four aces, if you please; and plays Mazeppa, 
And piles the money up. 

The next is Paris. 
And there I saw her, 1866, 
When Louis Napoleon, the King of Greece, 
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The Prince Imperial were in a box. 
She wandered to Vienna, there was ill, 
Came back to Paris, died. A stranger's grave 
In Pere Lachaise was given; afterwards 
Exhumed; was buried in Montparnasse, and got 
A little stone with these words carved upon it : 
"Thou Knowest" — meaning God knew, while herself 
Knew nothing of herself. 

But when in Paris 
They sold her picture, taken with her arms 
Around Dumas — gay photographs made up, 
In postures ludicrous, obscene as well, 
Of her and great Dumas (I have them home, 
Can show you sometime — well, she loved Dumas, 
Inscribed a book of poems to Charles Dickens 
By his permission, mark you!) Don't you see 
Your Eleanor Murray here? — this Eleanor Murray 
A miniature imperfect of La Menken? 
She loved sensation, all her senses thrilled her — 
A delicate soul too weighted by the flesh; 
A coquette, quick of wit, intuitive, 
Kind, generous, unaffected, mystical, 
Teased by the divine in life, and melancholy, 
Of deep emotion sometimes. One has said 
She had a nature spiritual, religious, 
Which warred upon the flesh and fell in battle — 
Just as your Eleanor Murray joined the church 
And did not keep the faith, if truth be told. 
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Look now, here is a letter in this pamphlet 

La Menken writes a poet — for she hunts 

For seers and for poets, lofty, souls. 

And who does that? — a woman wholly bad? 

Why no, a woman to be given life — 

Life for her spirit in another realm 

By God who will take notice, I believe. 

Now listen if you will: "I know your soul; 

It has met mine somewhere in starry space, 

And you must often meet me — vagabond 

Of fancy without aim, a dweller in tents, 

Disreputable before the just. Just think! — 

I am a linguist, write some poems too, 

Can paint a little, model clay as well ; 

And yet for all these gropings of my soul 

I am a vagabond, of little use. 

My body and my soul are in a scramble 

And do not fit each other — let them carve 

Those words upon my stone; but also these — 

'Thou Knowest,* for God knows me, knows I love 

Whatever is good and beautiful in life, 

And that my soul has sought them without rest. 

Farewell, my friend — my spirit is with you. 

Vienna is too horrible, but know Paris — 

Then die content." 

Now, Coroner Merival, 
You're not the only man who wants to see, 
Will work to make, America a republic 
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Of splendors, freedoms, happiness, success ; 

Though I am seventy-six, cannot do much, 

But talk, as I am talking now — 'bring forth 

Proofs, revelations from the years I've lived. 

I care not how you view the lives of people — 

As pansy-beds or what not — lift your faith 

So high above the pansy-bed it sees 

The streaked and stunted pansies filling in 

The pattern that the perfect pansies outline. 

Therefore be smiling, even indifferent, 

To this poor pansy dying at the last 

Because it could not be the flower it wished. 

My heart to Eleanor Murray and La Menken 

Goes out in sorrow, even while I know 

They shook their leaves in April, laughed and thrilled, 

And either did not know, or did not care, 

The growing time was precious, and if wasted 

Could never be regained. Look at La Menken — 

At seven years put in the ballet corps ; 

And look at Eleanor Murray getting smut 

Out of experience that made her wise. 

What shall we do about it? — let it go, 

And say there is no help? or say a republic, 

Set up a hundred years ago, which raised to power 

Of rulership as president a list 

Of men more able than the emperors, 

Kings, rulers of the world ! and statesmen too 
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The equal of the greatest; money makers, 

And domineers of finance and economics, 

Phenomenal in time! Say, I repeat, 

A country like this one must let its children 

Waste as they wasted in the darker years 

Of Europe? Shall we let these trivial minds, 

Who see salvation in the soul's restraint, ' 

Pre-empt the field of moulding human life? 

Or shall we take a hand, and put our minds 

Upon the task, as recently we built 

An army for the war, equipped and fed it, 

An army better than all other armies, 

More powerful, more apt of hand and brain — 

Of thin tall youths, who did not stop but said, 

Like poor La Menken, "Strap me to the horse — 

I'll do it if I die!" — so giving to peace 

The skill and genius which we use in war, 

Though it cost twenty billions? And why not!— 

Why every dollar, every drop of blood, 

For war like this to guard democracy, 

And not so much, or more, to build the land, 

Improve our blood, make individual 

America and her race? First to destroy 

Poverty and disease, give youth its chance 

And therapeutic guidance! Soldier boys 

Have huts for recreation, chaplains too. 

And is it less worth while to furnish hands 

Intimate, hearts intimate, for the use 
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Of your La Menkens, Eleanor Murrays — youths 
Who feel such vigor in their restless wings 
They tumble out of crowded nests and fly, 
To fall in thickets, dash themselves against 
Walls, trees? 

I have a vision, Coroner, 
Of a new Republic, brighter than the sun, 
A new race, loftier faith — this land of ours 
Made over for its people, boys and girls 
Conserved like forests, water-power or mines; 
Watched, tested, put to best use; keen economies 
Practiced on spirits; waste of human life, 
Hope, aspiration, talent, virtues, powers 
Avoided by a science, science of life, 
Of spirit, what you will. Enough of war, 
And billions for the flag — all well enough 1 
Some billions now to make democracy 
Democracy in truth with us, and life 
Not helter-skelter, hitting as it may, 
And missing much as this La Menken did! 
I'm not convinced we must have stunted pansies, 
That have no use but just to piece the pattern. 
Let's try, and if we try and fail, why then 
Our human duty ends — the God in us 
Will have it just this way, no other way; 
And then we may accept so poor a world, 
A republic so unfinished! 

Edgar Lee Masters 
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COMMENT 

STEPHEN CRANE 

WE have all heard the persistent utterance of this name, 
the persistent assertion that this fiery spirit of the 
nineties forestalled and outdid the vers-librists of these days. 
The inquiry therefore becomes pertinent — how far was 
Stephen Crane a pioneer? Does he belong among the new 
poets? and, if so, what place should be given him in their 
ranks? May we not try to dissociate his work from the 
glamour of his gallant youth and early death, and judge it, 
as he would have wished, impersonally, candidly? 

Thus approached, Crane would seem to strike higher as a 
novelist than a poet For stern uncompromising realism, 
presenting without sentimentality the heart-breaking pa- 
thos of a poor little beaten and broken life, his brief novel 
Maggie is a masterpiece, surely not to be forgotten in our 
literary annals. It is a grim story straightly told, never 
swerving from the immediate tragic drama, and presenting 
that drama of darkness with a sombre vividness worthy of 
the great Russians. 

And The Red Badge of Courage has the same vividness 
of realistic detail artistically concentrated upon the presen- 
tation of a character and a situation. Following a single 
young soldier through his first day in action, never swerv- 
ing from his personal experience and conquest of "the red 
sickness of battle," it reminds one of Conrad's Typhoon in 
penetrating descriptive power, presenting intensively a single 
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cataclysmic experience of a human soul struggling against 
sublime obstacles. 

m _ 

In passing from Crane's brief novels to his books of free 
verse, one is conscious of a strain. His attack upon the new 
art was less simple and direct; he was more tempted to 
orate, to become cosmic and important, to utter large truths 
in chanting tones with the official robes of the vates on, so 
to speak — caught to a certain degree, even this radical, by 
the Victorian fashion. And, although his touch is surer 
in his second book than his first, the attitude is not justified 
by either an impassioned originality in his message or an 
instructive and personal poetic rhythm. The following 
much-quoted poem, typical of most in The Black Riders, 
illustrates these points: 

Supposing that I should have the courage 

To let a red sword of virtue 

Plunge into my heart, 

Letting to the weeds of the ground 

My sinful blood, 

What can you offer me? 

A gardened castle? 

A flowery kingdom? 

What? — a hope? 

Then hence with your red sword of virtue. 

Now is not this poem, in the last analysis, a bit senten- 
tious and platitudinous? And while its free-verse rhythmic 
movement is doubtless as good as that of many poets whose 
work passes current today, has it that special and personal 
magic which would compel us to give its author pride of 
place as a pioneer in the modern procession? — such a posi- 
tion as one readily accords to Emily Dickinson, who, through 
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decades of the later nineteenth century was confiding to 
her private journals poems of* intensely personal emotion 
which achieved, without much respect for the accepted proso- 
dic' rules, a closely woven form of subtle rhythmic beauty. 

The Black Riders is full of the wisdom of yester-year, 
startling utterances which somehow cease to startle after 
twenty years — so swiftly do the radicalisms of today become 
the commonplaces of tomorrow. The Red Sword above 
quoted, which is perhaps the best poem in the book, is one 
example of such high-sounding easy wisdom; numbers IX 
to XIII, XVIII to XXIII, and many others might also be 
quoted, including this one, XXXIV : 

I stood upon a highway, 

And, behold, there came 

Many strange peddlers. 

To me each one made gestures, 

Holding forth little images, saying, 

"This is my pattern of God; 

Now this is the God I prefer." 

But I said, "Hence! 

Leave me with mine own, 

And take you yours away. 

I can't buy of your patterns of God, 

The little gods you may rightly prefer." 

Somehow this sort of thing seems as old-fashioned as 
Bob Ingersoll's fiery denunciations of idols powerful in 
his time but now, thanks partly to his energy, dethroned 
and shattered. Crane's lessons have been learned — the 
truths with which he jarred his world. 

There is perhaps less of the cosmic in War is Kind. In 
this later book of free verse the ironies are less platitudinous 
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and more of the poems record simple personal experiences. 
The first irony, of course, is expressed in the title, which 
has often been taken too literally at its face value. The 
grim poem which ends the book is perhaps the best Crane 
ever wrote, so we quote it entire: 

WAR IS KIND 

Do not weep, maiden, for war is kind. 

Because your lover threw wild hands toward the sky 

And the affrighted steed ran on alone, 

Do not weep. 

War is kind. 

Hoarse, booming drums of the regiment, 

Little souls who thirst for fight, 

These men were born to drill and die. 

The unexplained glory flies above them, 

Great is the battle-god, great, and his kingdom— 

A field where a* thousand corpses lie. 

Do not weep, babe, for war is kind. 

Because your father tumbled in the yellow trenches, 

Raged at his breast, gulped and died, 

Do not weep. 

War is kind. 

Swift blazing flag of the regiment, 

Eagle with crest of red and gold, 

These men were born to drill and die. 

Point for them the virtue of slaughter, 

Make plain to them the excellence of killing, 

And a field where a thousand corpses lie. 

Mother whose heart hung humble as a button 
On the bright splendid shroud of your son, 
Do not weep. 
War is kind. 

Other poems in this book deserve quotation, especially 
two details of love on pages 81 and 89. But perhaps we 
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may better quote this detail of death — in deep regret that 
so fine a spirit should have passed so swiftly: 

Thou art my love, 

And thou art death — 

Aye, thou art death 

Black and yet black. 

But I love thee, 

I love thee — 

Woe, welcome woe, to me! 

Of course Crane was something of an innovator in his 
poetic experiments. His free verse was different from Whit- 
man's; his use of the short line especially was a presage, 
and it may have influenced some of the poets — the Iniagists, 
for example — who are now trying out its tunes. Ezra 
Pound, indeed, has somewhere spoken of him appreciatively. 
But if he rebelled against the older verse forms and took 
up a new instrument, he never quite became a master at it. 
He struck a few slight strains, and then passed it on. And 
it is for his work in prose that he will be longest remembered. 

H.M. 

REVIEWS 

COUNTERPOINT AND IMPLICATION 

The Charnel Rose, by Conrad Aiken. Four Seas Co. 

By inviting me to review my own book for Poetry, Miss 
Monroe puts me in an. awkward position. I suspect that 
a part of her reason for doing this is that she fancies the 
author can be severer with himself — or shall I say, more 
accurately severe?— than anyone else can be. She puts me, 
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in a sense, on my honor to defeat myself. But one tires 
of shadow-boxing: there is no joy in it, for one's antagonist 
cannot retaliate. So I am going to be, for once, my own 
apologist. I do not mean by this that I am going to praise 
myself; any more, at least, than the artist who paints 
a self-portrait praises himself — which he does, in some de- 
gree, by the serious act of self-portraiture. What I do 
mean is that since, apart from any question of accomplish- 
ment, my aims in the writing of poetry interest me ex- 
traordinarily, and since I would like (naturally!) to see them 
more generally espoused, I shall discuss them naively and 
with candor. 

Suppose I begin with one statement with which every- 
one will agree: that it is the aim of every work of art to 
evoke, or to suggest. There is no quarrel here. What 
artists will disagree on is as to how this shall be done. Some 
think it should be accomplished by methods mainly denota- 
tive—or realistic: they argue that the best way to imply is 
(in the correct degree) to state. Others believe the method 
should be mainly connotative: they argue that the best way 
to state is (in the correct degree) to imply. Both elements, 
of course, enter into every work of art, and the only real 
difference at the bottom is quantitative; yet it is sufficient 
to account for such wide areas as lie between the work of 
Masters, let us say, on the one hand, and that of Boden- 
heim on the other. The one is solid, the other diaphanous ; 
and the difference in tactile quality may be followed even 
into the choice of language itself; for we see Masters pre- 
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ferring the precise, and as it were the square, and Boden- 
heim preferring the tenuous and the abstract; Masters em- 
ploying the object or thing, and Bodenheim the quality 
of the thing. This is simple enough. But the affair be- 
comes more complex when we observe that any individual 
artist is not to be confined to one region in this regard, but 
continually wanders up and down this gamut, striking now 
at the denotative and now at the connotative chords, never 
perfectly certain, in fact, which method is the more truly 
effective; and, of course, obeying not merely a theory but, 
quite as often, the dictates of compulsions more unconscious. 
It is going only a step further to note that the larger the 
medium in which a poet works, the wider and more fre- 
quent will be his rangings of this gamut. 

It was to make more possible this delicious (and some- 
what irresponsible?) ranging of the gamut that I evolved 
the symphonic form used in The Jig of Forslin, The Char- 
nel Rose, and Senlin, I will not pretend that this was at 
the outset entirely conscious or clear. Theory always comes 
second in these cases. It was partly a natural enough ambi- 
tion for more room, partly the working of some complex 
which has always given me a strong bias towards an archi- 
tectural structure in poetry analogous to that of music. In 
the three parts of Earth Triumphant, anyone who cares to 
wade through fifteen hundred more or less impeccable octo- 
syllabic couplets will find already a groping towards 
symphonic arrangement, though it is exceedingly rudimen- 
tary. In Disenchantment, which was given the sub-title 
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A Tone Poem, the idea of variation of form was developed, 
though not far. In The Charnel Rose it was first con- 
sciously elaborated, though with errors in proportion. And 
finally in Forslin and Senlin it achieved something like a 
logical outcome. 

What I had from the outset been somewhat doubtfully 
hankering for was some way of getting contrapuntal effects 
in poetry — the effects of contrasting and conflicting tones 
and themes, a kind of underlying simultaneity in dissimi- 
larity. It seemed to me that by using a large medium, divid- 
ing it into several main parts, and subdividing these parts 
into short movements in various veins and forms, this was 
rendered possible, I do not wish to press the musical analo- 
gies too closely. I am aware that the word symphony, as 
a musical term, has a very definite meaning, and I am aware 
that it is only with considerable license that I use the term 
for such poems as Senlin or Forslin, which have three and 
five parts respectively, and do not in any orthodox way de- 
velop their themes. But the effect obtained is, very roughly 
speaking, that of the symphony, or symphonic poem. 
Granted that one has chosen a theme— or been chosen by a 
theme! — which will permit rapid changes of tone, which 
will not insist on a tone too static, it will be seen that there 
is no limit to the variety of effects obtainable: for not only 
can one use all the simpler poetic tones (let us for conven- 
ience represent any five such simple poetic tones, each com- 
posing one separate movement to be used in a symphony, 
as a, b, c, d, e) ; but, since one is using them as parts of a 
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larger design, one can also obtain novel effects by placing 
them in juxtaposition as consecutive movements: such as 
ab, ac, cae. For a, it is clear, if it is preceded by c and fol- 
lowed by e, is not quite the same as a standing alone. Some- 
thing has happened to it. A peculiar light has been 
cast across it, which throws certain parts of it into stronger 
relief than others; and a itself reacts on c (retrospectively) 
and, a moment later, on e. In a sense, therefore, we have 
created a new poetic unit, cae, a unit of which the char- 
acteristic pleasure it affords us is really contrapuntal, since 
it works upon us through our sense of contrast. Each 
added movement further complicates the tone-effect, adds 
color to the hover of reverberations, creates a new composite 
unit. And we get finally a whole major section of the 
symphony so constructed of contrasts and harmonies; which 
in turn, if we are careful, will differ clearly in general tone 
from the next major part. And here the same principles 
apply. Part II, for example, following Part I, and pre- 
ceding Part III, is by no means the same affair from the 
point of view of tone-effect, as Part II transferred so as to 
be Part IV. Thus Part IV of The Jig of Forslin (which 
deals with Forslin's religious debauch) owes much of its ef- 
fect to its position following Part HI, which deals with his 
caprices among lamias and vampires: an effect which origi- 
nally, as Part II, it did not obtain. It was transferred for 
that reason. 

All this, I must emphasize, is no less a matter of emo- 
tional tone than of form; the two things cannot well be 
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separated. For such symphonic effects one employs what 
one might term emotion-mass with just as deliberate a re- 
gard for its position in the total design as one would em- 
ploy a variation of form. One should regard this or that 
emotional theme as a musical unit having such-and-such a 
tone quality, and use it only when that particular tone-qual- 
ity is wanted. Here I flatly give myself away as being in 
reality in quest of a sort of absolute poetry, a poetry in 
which the intention is not so much to arouse an emotion 
merely, or to persuade of a reality, as to employ such emo- 
tion or sense of reality (tangentially struck) with the same 
cool detachment with which a composer employs notes or 
chords. Not content to present emotions or things or sen- 
sations for their own sakes — as is the case with most poetry — 
this method takes only the most delicately evocative aspects 
of them, makes of them a keyboard, and plays upon them 
a music of which the chief characteristic is its elusiveness, 
its fleetingness, and its richness in the shimmering over- 
tones of hint and suggestion. Such a poetry, in other words, 
will not so much present an idea as use its resonance. It is 
the apotheosis of the poetic method which we have called 
implication. It is a prestidigitation in which the juggler's 
bottles or balls are a little too apt, unfortunately, to be alto- 
gether invisible. 

I have left myself little space for comment on The Char- 
nel Rose, of which this paper is supposed to be a review. In 
the title poem the reader may observe, if he wishes, this 
method in process of ghostly evolution: it is, for example, 
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working much more efficiently and consistently in the third 
and fourth parts than in the first and second, which seem 
indeed, by contrast, a trifle mawkish and archaic. Even so, 
the variation of tone has not been carried far enough: a 
little more statement and a little less implication would 
have been a good thing, for it verges on the invertebrate. 
If the poem is objected to for its decadence, however, it 
should be recalled that the decadence is, as it happens, im- 
plied in the conception, and that the conception has merely 
been permitted, and in my opinion rightly, to divulge it- 
self. I should object to being called a decadent (as one or 
two have already called me) merely because of this poem, or 
because of a few passages in Forslin, equally compelled by 
the thesis. In Senlin, the other long poem in the volume, 
the conception is not decadent, and neither, therefore, is 
the treatment. The tone is acid, humorous, ironic. In 
general, too, I think the artistic problem has been a good 
deal better solved. It lacks here and there the opulence and 
gleam of parts of The Charnel Rose, but it makes up for 
it in precision, sharpness, and economy. (One always praises 
economy when one is running out of funds.) The theme 
is the problem of personal identity, the struggle of the in- 
dividual for an awareness of what it is that constitutes his 
consciousness; an attempt to .place himself, to relate him- 
self to the world of which he feels himself to be at once 
an observer and an integral part. Reports that Senlin is 
— or was — a real person are erroneous. Variations, the 
remaining series of lyrics, was an experiment in modula- 
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tion of emotion-tone. I do not feel that it was particu- 
larly successful. A theory should not be practiced in cold 
blood, and I am afraid that in this case the compulsion was 
not for all items sufficiently strong. 

It remains, finally, to point out the profound danger of 
the method I have been outlining : the danger, I mean, that 
one's use of implication will go too far, and that one will 
cheat the natural human appetite for something solid and 
palpable. One cannot, truly, dine — at least every evening — 
on, as Eliot would remark, "smells of steaks in passage- 
ways." One must provide for one's symphony a sufficiently 
powerful and pervasive underlying idea — and, above all, 
make it sufficiently apparent. Whether the time will come 
when we shall be satisfied with implication for its own sake, 
no one, of course, can guess. In the meantime, one must 
compromise to the extent that one hopes for success. By 
which I'm not sure that I mean I compromise. 

Conrad Aiken 

on "thb movement" 

The New Era in American Poetry, by Louis Untermeyer, 

Henry Holt & Co, 
The Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century, 

by William Lyon Phelps. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Our Poets of Today, by Howard Wfllard Cook, with an 

introduction by Percy MacKaye, Moffat, Yard & Co, 

The New Movement in poetry k more fan a name m 
a hope. It has ie6mtdy arrived, if one may judge by die 
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number of books of criticism on the subject beginning to 
be published. Miss Lowell's Tendencies in Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry was the first; and now, in addition to the three 
noted above, we have two which will be reviewed soon — 
John Livingston Lowe's Convention and Revolt in Poetry, 
quite the best general criticism on the subject that has ap- 
peared, and Marguerite Wilkinson's The New Voices, a 
Critical Anthology, momently expected from the press, mak- 
ing six in all. 

Of course these books, like most criticisms, are after the 
fact; they do not mark the beginning of the new move- 
ment, and it may be hoped that they do not mark the end; 
although it is significant that by the time criticism had 
caught up with the Irish literary movement, that movement 
was practically dead, or had considerably subsided. One 
may note in passing, however, that nothing so good as 
Thomas MacDonagh's Literature in Ireland has yet been 
written of contemporary American poetry. Perhaps the 
movement has not yet crystallized sufficiently, or lacks a 
common aim. 

Of the three books noted above, we may begin with the 
least important, Mr. Cook's Our Poets of Today. This 
is little more than a bibliography of sixty-eight poets with 
a brief commentary on each, of small critical value. Mr. 
MacKaye contributes an introduction, written, one may 
say, in blind faith, for when he wrote it he had seen only 
the list of the poets represented — one wonders if he had 
any misgivings after he saw the rest of the volume! — and 
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in this introduction he develops once. more his well-known 
hobby of civic drama and community poetry, that abstract 
will-o'-the-wisp which has so led him astray as a poet I For 
there is not and never has been any such thing as commu- 
nity poetry. Whistler was right about it in his Ten O 'Clock. 
Art and poetry are individualistic. It is only in a second- 
ary and non-creative sense that they become communal. 

With so grandiloquent a title as The Advance of Eng- 
lish Poetry in the Twentieth Century one should expect 
much from Mr Phelps* book, but unfortunately the title 
marches better than the rest of it, and the book might much 
more appropriately have been called Pot-shots at the Poets! 

"It should be apparent," Mr. Phelps says, "that I am 
not a sectarian in art, but am thankful for poetry wherever 
I find it." But one would like to know where he found it, 
or who made the odd assortment for him ; for the poets are 
thrown together hodge-podge, and of any but the most ac- 
cidental arrangement there is no evidence whatever. Sec- 
tarian Mr. Phelps certainly is not, but he has many blind- 
spots, and he shies like a near-sighted horse when certain 
poets come within his range of vision. At other times he 
positively refuses to take the ditch, as in the cases of Las- 
celles Abercrombie and T. S. Eliot, poets dissimilar enough 
to make one wonder at his complacent rejection of both. 
As criticism the book is non-existent. It is a banal, garru- 
lous, gossipy poetic scrap-book; and if one cares for that 
sort of an introduction to modern poetry, this is the place 
to find it. But for those of us who know something of the 
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subject, it is impossible to take the book seriously. Whether 
Mr. Phelps' sins of commission are worse than of omission, 
it would be hard to say; but the list of important poets 
whom he has left out is a serious indictment against the 
book. I have made one, but I am not going to publish it, 
since it might furnish Mr. Phelps the material for another 
book, from which Heaven defend us! 

In Mr. Untermeyer's volume the body of the book fails 
to substantiate the premises of his introduction. Whether 
or not one agrees with him when he says of the New Eng- 
land group that "not one of its exponents burned with a 
keen and racy originality, the quality which, of all Ameri- 
can writers, Walt Whitman alone possesses," certain it is 
that his attempt to make Whitman inclusively responsible 
for the new poetic impulse does not hold water in the face 
of the evidence. And the link by which he seeks to tie 
Robert Frost, among others, to Whitman is pretty slight. 
It is, he says, "the poetic feeling for ordinary life which 
is the bond that unites most of the younger poets of to- 
day." But the poetic feeling for ordinary life did not come 
in with Whitman, even in America; nor is it indeed uni- 
formly characteristic of our poets, half of whom are Hellen- 
ists, or romanticists, or troubadours of quite another sort. 
One may question if Robert Frost is not more akin to the 
bed-rock Whittier, or even Bryant, stock than to Whitman ; 
and I am not sure but that the New England poets, though 
less original, were as racial in quality as Whitman! Nor 
is it possible to say that "the retreat to the ivory tower is 
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blocked on every side" (Mr. Untermeyer should have 
stopped to count the "ivory towers" in his book!), for the 
poet is as free today as he always has been to create his ivory 
tower; and he is still creating it and living in it, since poetry 
is always the illusion of experience rather than experience 
itself, and the illusion may be of Chicago streets or Man- 
hattan Ferry quite as well as of the streets of Avalon or 
Troy. 

The trouble is that Mr. Uintermeyer writes as a journal- 
ist rather than as a critic; and his large generalities, which 
seem to mean much in connection with a single poet, are 
thus often flatly contradicted by what he says of the next. 
What he praises one poet for omitting, he praises the next 
for committing. In practice and in precept the poets belie 
his words continually. In James Oppenheim, for instance, 
moralizing and preaching are a virtue; in others an artistic 
sin. Virtuosity in Amy Lowell is an accomplishment; in 
Masters it is an offense ; and so on. * What one looks for 
is not a less catholic taste in Mr. Untermeyer, but a more 
certain poetic one. At one time his standard is poetic; at 
the next one finds it social or topical or something else. 
Topical it very often is to an irritating degree. Mr. Un- 
termeyer is always talking as if the poet's "job" were to 
express something outside himself: the streets, or the coun- 
tryside, or the social ferment, rather than the man himself, 
to whom these things are accidents of experience. 

The fault of the book is therefore a shifting point of view, 
augmented by the lack of any clear analysis, or even group- 
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ing, of the various poetic tendencies, into which it would not 
be impossible to divide roughly the contemporary poetic 
movement. His grouping, not quite so accidental as Mr. 
Phelps', is nevertheless quite as insignificant and inconse- 
quential. To include poets so distinctive as Adelaide Crap- 
sey or T. S. Eliot in the Others group merely because they 
were represented in the Others anthology, is to imply a bond 
where there is none. The best method would have been 
to seek out the natural bonds. Mr. Untermeyer has "not 
tried to rate our contemporary poets in what might be con- 
sidered the order of their importance, but so as to bring out 
most effectively their contrasting qualities." But this is far 
from being an illuminating procedure. A chronological 
arrangement would have been far better, and this precisely 
is what the volume needs; chronological, that is, in the 
order of publication. For even in the short space of ten 
or twenty years, or even a year or two, for that matter, 
it is important to know which poets have established preced- 
ents, which poets have been the true innovators, and which 
the followers. And by the order of publication I do not 
necessarily mean book publication. It is important, for in- 
stance, to know that Miss Lowell is not so much the inno- 
vator as the adapter of others' innovations; that Robinson 
furnished models for Robert Frost and other younger men; 
that Pound preceded Eliot, as Eliot preceded Aiken. Mr. 
Untermeyer has indicated some of these things, but not 
sufficiently. And these things are interesting, not as show- 
ing anything so petty as mere derivations, but as illustrat- 
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ing what we may call the growth of the poetic complex of 
the period: the ebb and flow, the borrowings and accre- 
tions, the contemporary impulse viewed as an inter-active 
play of individuals and forces, and not as a string of isolated 
and unrelated instances. In a word, what a book like this 
needs is perspective; and this precisely is what Mr. Unter- 
meyer has not given it. And he was not unqualified to 
give it, since his interest in contemporary verse has been 
steady and constant, and not sporadic or spasmodic as one 
suspects Mr. Phelps' of being. In no place is Mr. Unter- 
meyer's violation of the historic sense more evident than in 
his treatment of Imagism, where he ignores the first state- 
ment of the Imagists, with its precise definition of the Image 
— so far removed from the current conception of the image 
as essentially allied to the visual, or, what is worse, pic- 
torial, sense — and quotes instead the introduction to the 
191 5 Imagist anthology, which is far more propaganda than 
credo, and not worth the time spent upon its discussion. 
Knowing the facts as he does, Mr. Untermeyer either wil- 
fully suppresses them, or he lacks the critical discernment 
to distinguish between what is "hard and clear" and what 
is "blurred and indefinite" in an artistic creed. 

But leaving aside the question of larger issues and final 
values, the chapters devoted to single poets are interest- 
ing; and, for those not already familiar with the subject, 
instructive and informative. His chapter on Robert Frost 
is by far the best; it is the least journalistic and the most 
discriminating in a poetic sense. None of the others ap- 
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proaches it. Those on Sandburg, Lindsay, and Ezra 
Pound, and most of the others, are adequate, although they 
do not go deep enough into the poetic medium to be as 
illuminating as the one on Frost. When it comes to the 
chapter on Masters, one feels that Mr. Untermeyer has 
enjoyed "landing on" his later work with perhaps more 
passion than judgment. Masters' later work has had no 
just appraisal. His faults are obvious, but the lyric beauty 
of much of his later work has been obscured by these 
faults and by the overshadowing prestige of Spoon River. 
If he had never written Spoon River, he would yet stand 
high as an artist by virtue of the best that is in his three 
later books. Masters, perhaps more than any other con- 
temporary poet, deserves, and has not yet received, adequate 
criticism of his work as a whole. 

On the other hand, when it comes to the chapter on 
Amy Lowell, Mr. Untermeyer deserts criticism for exposi- 
tion. Here he is completely the showman, pulling aside 
the velvet curtains, commenting on the frame, the fine 
brush-work, the tactile values, the virtuosity of the artist — 
never on the spiritual poverty, the manufactured stage-pas- 
sion, the continuous external glitter with no depth beneath, 
the monotony of style, the free-verse bombast, the lack of 
real humor, or the endless emphasis on a form external 
to that true form which develops from within! I don't 
know how Miss Lowell does it, but she obviously paralyzes 
the critical faculty — or nerve! And the absence of it in 
this chapter by Mr. Untermeyer is the more disconcert- 
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ing because in chapters like those on Ezra Pound, or Vachel 
Lindsay or John Hall Wheelock, he is quite capable of bal- 
ancing faults and virtues — he is not blind to either. But 
unfortunately it is just this inequality in Mr. Untermeyer's 
criticism that invalidates it. Now he seems to see, and now 
he doesn't. Now he is writing in one mood, and now an- 
other — as die notion strikes him. I remember that he once 
wrote a review of Mrs. Livesay's translations of Ukrainian 
folk-songs in which he found fault with the songs because 
they furnished no solution to the Ukrainian political prob- 
lem! 

But in spite of all this, Mr. Untermeyer's book is inter- 
esting and provocative, even if it too fails to furnish us 
with a solution of the present poetical situation ! It is wider 
in scope than Miss Lowell's Tendencies in Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry, devoting separate chapters to about a dozen 
poets (in place of her half-dozen) and giving extended 
comment on at least as many more, with more cursory 
mention of many others; and so far it is the best book 
that has been written on the subject, although it lacks the 
interesting biographical material which was the best fea- 
ture of Miss Lowell's book. However, as I have said, 
neither furnishes us with any sense of perspective; this will 
have to be supplied by the completely competent critic of 
the, new poetry — when he arrives. A. C. H. 
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rilke's poems 



Poems by Rainer Maria Rilke, translated by Jessie Lamont, 
with an Introduction by H. T. Tobias A. Wright. 
Rainer Maria Rilke is the second of a Viennese group 
of poets whose work has been presented in English within 
the last few months; for quite lately Professor Stork pub- 
lished through the Yale University Press The Lyrical 
Poems of Hugo Von Hofmannsthal. Von Hofmannsthal, 
Rilke and Stefan George formed a group in Austria whose 
work in its remote imaginativeness stood as a protest against 
the realism and the externality of German literature as 
represented by the plays of Suderman and the poems of 
Liliencron. These three made it their creed that "The 
poet, in order to depict life as life really is, must take no 
part in it." Rilke is what Von Hofmannsthal has been 
accounted, but hardly is — a mystic poet. Rilk^ is more 
abundant and more emotional, more of a visionary and 
more of a human creature, than Von Hofmannsthal shows 
himself to be in his lyrical poems. And he has been sur- 
prisingly well translated into English. I have not read 
Rilke in the original, but I have read other translations of 
certain poems given in this volume, and I can judge that the 
meaning of these particular poems has been rendered with 
a spontaneity so surprising that we lose the sense of trans- 
lation : 

The bleak fields are asleep, 

My heart alone wakes; 

The evening in the harbor 

Down his red sails takes. 
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Night, guardian of dreams, 
Now wanders through the land; 
The moon, a lily white, 
Blossoms within her hand. 

Rilke was born in the Bohemian capital, and H. T., in 
his eloquent introduction, suggests the influence this an- 
cient haunted city had upon his early poems. But the 
Prague of his description can hardly be glimpsed in the 
poems given in this volume. We feel the influences of 
another mid-European capital, of that Vienna which Pro- 
fessor Stork speaks about in his introduction to Von Hof- 
mannsthal's poems — the Vienna wherein "beautiful gar- 
dens, Romanesque churches, palaces contemporary with 
Versailles, galleries rich in Italian masterpieces, were the 
elements that surrounded the lives of young men. . . . 
There was perhaps no city twenty-five years ago where a 
young man of means and birth could live a life more de- 
tached from that of his modern fellow-men." This de- 
tachment and this closeness to art are to be remembered 
when considering Rilke's poems. 

They are the poems of a recluse ; Rilke walks lonely amid 
the crowd. He contemplates an archaic statue, a blind 
beggar at the Pont du Carrousel, maidens at confirmation, 
a panther behind his bars, with the same intensity. But he 
does not look on them as the poet of the decadence looked 
upon such things — merely for their line and color. All these 
things are to him glimpses of a mysterious reality. 

Sections of the poems are named The Book of a Monk's 
Life, The Book of Poverty and Death. But if he is the 
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poet of lonely contemplation he is also the poet of lonely 
exultation, as in Presaging, The Boy, Moonlight Night. 

One might quote with the certainty of awakening inter- 
est almost any of the poems. The one that most appeals 
to me is Autumn. In it the poet by the use of a few com- 
mon images makes vivid the thought of the mystic of all 
time: 

The leaves fall, fall as from far, 

Like distant gardens withered in the heavens; 

They fall with slow and lingering descent 

And in the nights the heavy Earth, too, falls 
From out the stars into the Solitude. 

Thus all doth fall. This hand of mine must fall ; 
And lo, the other one! — it is the law. 
But there is One who holds this falling 
Infinitely softly in His hands. 

If Rilke is a mystic he is a mystic who has chosen to be 
concrete and colored. One of his volumes is named The 
Book of Pictures. And how accomplished, merely as pic- 
tures* are his Kings in Legends, his Spanish Dancer, his 
Pantherf Padraic Colum 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A REPLY TO A. C. H. 

Editor of Poetry : The article of A. C. H., entitled Man- 
nerisms of Free Verse, contains so many inaccuracies and 
blindly sweeping generalities that one hardly knows where 
to commence in pointing them out. I have chosen to select 
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the most salient and typical sentences of her article and to 
answer them in numbered rotation. 

First: "However much it may be claimed that free verse 
is closer to natural speech, to the natural breath-cadence 
and pause, than metrical poetry, the reverse is actually true 
of the majority of examples published today. . . . Nor 
does the pattern, even so, resolve itself into music, into any 
organic rhythm of any sort." 

Are the majority of examples of any art-form existing 
today, from cubism in painting to free verse in poetry, 
worthy of the inherent possibilities which that art-form con- 
tains? Doesn't the situation always shape itself into a few 
men rising above the level of insincerity and inability? And 
if so, why single out free verse as the lone target in a gen- 
eral situation which has always obtained throughout the 
history of art and literature? 

The rhythmical pattern of most free verse written today 
lacks cohesion and fluidity, just as the greater part of pres- 
ent day rhymed verse is devoid of escaping freshness and 
vitality, and possesses an arbitrary musical flow which lures 
the emotions and thoughts of the poet into restricted areas 
of decorous triteness. But why continually shout the, ob- 
vious in an attempt to belittle any general form of expres- 
sion? Free verse of die last ten years has produced men of 
seeming largeness and permanence, such as Carl Sandburg, 
Edgar Lee Masters, William Carlos Williams, Wallace 
Stevens, H. D., Richard Aldington, John Gould Fletcher, 
Amy Lowell, and one or two others. Compare the old-school 
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poets of the present day with these above-mentioned people 
and decide whether free verse has not justified its birth and 
scope. 

Second: "Formerly we used to think that something was 
supposed to happen in a poem; but in these poems, full as 
they are of movement and as restless as a jumping-jack, 
nothing really ever happens at all. The Jack jumps up and 
down on the stick, but beyond Jack and the stick there is 
nothing. Yet it is hardly the nothingness of the mystic !" 

The above quotation refers to poems written by Lola 
Ridge, although the writer unfairly omitted any mention 
of her connection. Lola Ridge's poetry has the sudden and 
incisive movement of a locomotive piston-rod. It does jerk 
at times, to be sure, but it jerks with a purpose and its cruel 
strength should not be attacked because it often lacks grace- 
ful balance. Critics of poetry never seem to be able to keep 
things in their place, and always demand that a locomotive 
contain the qualities of a flower-garden, or vice versa. They 
rarely ever judge a thing merely on the ground of whether it 
has achieved that which it obviously set out to achieve. They 
allow their prejudices to insist that a thing is inevitably in- 
ferior if it doesn't contain elements which they personally 
care most for. 

A. C. H. claims that there is nothing behind the poetry 
of Lola Ridge. But what is she looking for — the pointing 
out of a moral ; some philosophical intent ; an emotional bias 
enticing the scene into false capers; some mention of the 
obvious undercurrents which swept the scene into place and 
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form? Lola Ridge's poetry contains none of these ele- 
ments to any great extent, although some of her lines fit 
into the above-mentioned categories. She merely attempts 
to reproduce the essence of the scene's reality, to compress 
this essence into a terse suggestiveness and to hint at, rather 
than emphasize, the forces in control of her picture. She 
prefers to speak of "livid faces spilling out of the black 
pockets of alleys" rather than to describe the eyes and clothes 
of these face-possessors or the tiny errands which drive them 
forth. In this way she reproduces the sordid mysteries and 
sly harshness of the scene far better than if she had used 
a long and detailed style. She leaves something to the im- 
agination of her reader and does not insult his intelligence. 
Unpardonable crime! 

Third: "Mediocrity in free verse, like mediocrity in 
metrical verse, will pass and be forgotten." 

If the above quotation is true, why waste so much time 
and attention upon this futile mediocrity? If one really 
believes that something is negligible and digging its own 
grave one becomes genuinely indifferent toward it. Elaborate 
sarcasm and much attention are not apt to be symbols of 
indifferent disgust. In this connection it is worthy of note 
that those who belabor mediocrity in free verse have only a 
passing mention for the triteness and futility of average 
rhymed and metrical poetry. Why is all the emphasis placed 
upon one side of the question ? Maxwell Bodenhehn 
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NOTE 

Domesday Book, by Edgar Lee Masters, which the Macmillan 
Co. will publish early in the autumn, is an extended work of poeti- 
cal fiction. Its general motive is the life, and the seemingly vio- 
lent death, of the girl Eleanor Murray, whose body has been found 
in a wood. An investigating coroner starts a more or less informal 
inquiry and summons numerous witnesses. 

The monologues which we present are three non-consecutive 
chapters from this book. 
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IN FRANCE (1916-1918) 



INSOUCIANCE 



IN and out of the dreary trenches, 
Trudging cheerily under the stars, 
I make for myself little poems 
Delicate as a flock of doves. 

They fly away like white-winged doves. 



TWO IMPRESSIONS 



The colorless morning glides upward 
Over the marsh and ragged trees. 

Though our mood be sombre 

And our bodies angry for more sleep, 
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s 

This feathered softness of pale light, 
Falling negligently upon us, 
Delights us. 

II 

High above the drab barren ground 

Three herons beat across the dawn-blue sky. 

They drift slowly away 

Until they appear 

As three horizontal umber brush-strokes 

On finely shaded cobalt. 

And the mist, driven by the wind 

Up and across the distant hill, 

Gleams like soft white hair 

Brushed amorously backward! 

COMPENSATION 

As I dozed in a chilly dug-out 

I dreamt that Li-TaT-Pe, the sage, 

And Sappho, the divine Lesbian, 

And Abou-Nawas, the friend of Khalifs, 

Came to me saying: 

"There can be no death of beauty; 

Endure — we also suffered." 

And for a token of their love they gave me 
A gold chrysanthemum, a fiery rose, 
And a cleft-open, dew-wet nectarine. 
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LOSS 



This is not hell — 

At least, merely a comfortable hell, 

With warmth and food and some still moments 

Ere the true hell comes rushing in again. 

Yet this one thought is torture : 

Have I lost her, lost her indeed?- — 
Lost the calm eyes and eager lips of love, 
The two-fold amorous 1 breasts and braided hair, 
The white slim body my senses fed upon, 
And all the secret shadows shot with fire? 

BEAUTY UNPRAISED 

There is only you. 

The rest are palterers, slovens, parasites. 

You only are strong, clear-cut, austere; 

Only about you the light curls 

Like a gold laurel bough. 

Your words are cold flaked stone, 
Scentless white violetsf 

Laugh 1 

Let them blunder. 
The sea is ever the sea 
And none can change it, 
None possess it. 



Richard Aldington 
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WAR FILMS 

MOTHER'S SON IN SALONIKA 

The midnight shadow sinking down has slung 
Over your tent the one tent of us all, my love; 
In whose close folds above you, near above, 
The flame of my soul like a trembling star is hung. 

That is my spirit hovering close above 

You now as you turn your face towards the sky. 

Oh, as you stand looking up, do you know it is I ? 

Do you lift your lips to kiss me good-night, my love? 

CASUALTY 

As I went down the street in my rose-red pelerine 
Some one stopped me and said, "Your lover is hurt." 

"Oh, bring him to me," I said. "Oh, lay him between 
My arms, let me cover him up in my skirt." 

And you — oh, see the myriad doves that walk 
Beneath the steps of St. Paul's! Catch several 

And kill for Aphrodite. Don't speak, do not talk! — 
One of you kindle a fire to consume them withal. 

MESSAGE TO A PERFIDIOUS SOLDIER 

If you meet my young man, 
Greet him from me; 
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Touch him on the shoulder, 
And tell him from me 
The moon is not any warmer, the sun no colder. 

If he understands 

You will know by his eyes. 
If he only stands 

And stares in surprise, 
Tell him prayer is stronger than iron, faith makes no 
demands. 

THE JEWESS AND THE V. C. 

Ah, young man! — 
What sort of timorous potion of love have you drunk? 

If you see my rings, how they sparkle within my ears, 
You go about in a dream, with your countenance sunk, 

And children behind you taunting you to tears. 

Why, if you saw my limbs, how they shine on my body, 
What then would you do? Then for sure you would go 

And die like a dog in a hole. 'Tis strange what a shoddy 
Lover you make, such a hero in front of the foe! 

SIGHS 

Ahy my love, my dear! 

But what if my love should chance to hear 
As he is passing unbeknown? 
What if he turned and saw me here? 
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I should lean and whisper in his ear, 
"Love, my love, now all is known, 
Love me and put me out of fear — 
Or leave me alone." 

THB CHILD AND THE SOLDIER 

O brother, put me in your pouch 
As you would a fresh, sweet locust-pod. 
For I am frail as a flask of glass, 
As a fine grey egg, or a slender rod, 
O brother; and I am the golden ring 
You wear on your finger so gladly. For God 
Takes everything from you tomorrow, and gives me every- 
thing. 

ZEPPELIN NIGHTS 

Now, will you play all night! 

Come in, my mother says. 
Look in the sky, at the bright 

Moon all ablaze! 
Look at the shaking, white 

Searchlight rays! 

Tonight they're coming! 

It's a full moon! 
When you hear them humming 

Very soon, 
You'll stop that blooming 

Tune — 
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[Children sing on unheeding :] 
Sally go round the sun! 
Sally go round the moon! 
Sally go round the chimney-pots 
On Sunday afternoon! 

DAUGHTER OF THE GREAT MAN 

The daughter of the great man rolls her khaki wool, 
And in her hands the sparkling needles fly 

Swiftly. I wish I might kiss her fingers; but full 

Of danger I find her, even worse than the fields where 
we die. 

PRISONER AT WORK IN A TURKISH GARDEN 

Appeal from the garden: 

Over the fountain and the orange-trees 

The evening shadow has sunk, 
Bringing night once more, and the man with the keys 

That shut me up in my bunk. 

You forty ladies in the harem bower, m 

Listen, for I will explain! 
Bitter to me is this evening hour; 

Each evening, bitter again. 

Response from the Harem: 

Sisters, I am sorry for this foreign man 
Who labors all day in the sun. 
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Sisters, the search-light's swinging fan 
In heaven has. begun. 

Stranger, soft are the tears that fall 

For pity of thee. 
Sisters, the guns are speaking; let all 

Sing soothingly. 

MOURNING 

Why do you go about looking for me, mother? 

I and my betrothed are together in the shed — 
Sitting therd together for a little while. 

Why are you so anxious? Leave me peaceful with my 
dead. 

THE GREY NURSE 

The grey nurse entered a rose garden 

Where roses' shadows dappled her. 
Her apron was brown with blood. She prayed, 

And roses wondered at her prayer. 

NEITHER MOTH NOR RUST 

God, only God, is eternally. 

God is forever, and only He. 
Where, white maid, are the men you have loved ? — 
They are dead, so God was between you, you see. 

D. H. Lawrence 
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CHALANDRY 

I saw Chalandry gassed: 

Four hundred men — 

Blind, retching, snuffling — 
Staggering past. 

The colonel and his staff, 

Our ninety-sixth — 

Men, horses, officers — 
Over half.. 

Two carried one, and all 

Whose sight remained 

Led columns wavering, 
Quick to fall. 

Those, silent, stumbled by, 

And brushed their eyes 

With grimy rags or fists 
Unendingly. 

Out of the night they came, 

And all day long; 

And then another night, 
Still the same. 

Goodrich C. Schauffler 
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TWO SONGS OF THE ENIGMA 

For L. F. S. 

MODERN LOVE SONG 

« 

Now that the cvcnfall is come 

And the sun fills the flaring trees, 
And everything is mad, lit, dumb, 

And in the pauses of the breeze 
A far voice seems to call me home 

To haven beyond woods and leas — j 

I feel again how sharply stings 

The spell which binds our troubled dust 
With hint of divine frustrated things; 

The Soul's deep doubt and desperate trust 
That she at sunset shall find wings 

To bear her beyond Now and Must. 

So place your head against my head 

And set your lips upon my lips, 
That so I may be comforted; 

For ah ! the world so from me slips, 
To the world-sunset I am sped 

Where Soul and Silence come to grips 

And Love stands sore-astonished. 
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Robert Nichols 



A WANDERING THING 



The hopeless rain — a sigh, a shadow — 

Falters and drifts again, again over the meadow. 

It wanders lost, drifts hither .... thither; 

It blows, it goes, it knows not whither. 

A profound grief, an unknown sorrow 

Wanders always my strange life thoro\ 

I know not ever what brings it hither, 

Nor whence it comes .... nor gpes it whither. 

Robert Nichols 



YOU DIED FOR DREAMS 

You're quiet; forgetful of the blind disaster 

That laid you here. You're quiet. Shall I tell then 

At whose word you went out saying, "O Master!" 

And with what strange beauty your dying blessed your 
men? 

You're quiet; oh, so still and pale and quiet, 

You who were ruddy, and the quickest, and so strong. 

I shall tell them, I think, after this riot, 

That you died for dreams because the world is wrong. 

Arthur L. Phelps 
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POEMS 

TO ANY POET 

Below there are white-faced throngs: 
Their march is a tide coming nigher; 
Below there are white-faced throngs: 
Their faith is a banner flung higher. 
Below there are white-faced throngs, 
White swords they have yet, but red songs; 
Place and lot they have lost — hear you not? — 
For a dream you once dreamed, and forgot! 

THE BISON 

How great a front is thine — 
A lake of majesty! 
Assyria knew the sign: 
The god-incarnate King. 

A lake of majesty! 
The lion's drowns in it: 
And thy placidity — 
A moon within that lake! 

As if thou still dost Own 
A world, thou takes t breath: 
Earth-shape, and strength of stone, 
A Titan-sultan's child. 
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Padraic Colum 



THE VULTURES 



Foul-feathered and scald-necked, 
They sit in evil state; 
Raw marks upon their breasts 
As on men's wearing chains. 

Impure, though they may plunge 
Into the morning's springs; 
And spirit-dulled, though they 
Command the heights of heaven. 

Angels of foulness ye, 
So fierce against the dead! — 
Sloth on your muffled wings, 
And speed within your eyes! 

THE WANDERERS 

A mighty star has drawn a-nigh, and now 
Is vibrant in the air; 
The trembling, half-divested trees of his 
Bright presence are aware. 

And Night has told it to the hills, and told 
The partridge in the nest; 
And left it on the long white roads that she 
Gives light instead of rest. 

I watch it in the stream, the stranger-star, 
Pulsing from marge to main: 
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What mould will be my flesh and bone before 
That star is there again! 

Padraic Colum 



SHROUDS 

Ho! Stranger, consider and give answer! — 

Whether a lonely bed in a sun-struck veldt 

With the eagles crying above you, 

And a soft-nosed bullet spreading and grinding 

Beneath a bloodless puncture, 

And the winds singing in the brilliant-blue: 

Or a damned respectable passing at Clapham — 
Rival undertakers with black-edged Gothic-lettered 
Cards waiting on your unwashed doorstep. 
(Mary Ann is resting from the shock of grief!) 
"Very reverent, Madam," say they, "with three carriages, 
Black horses and plumes" (to say nothing of a brass-bound 
Coffin!); "cheap and very respectable." (Damned re- 
spectable!) 

Such is the passing of most men. 

Better, say I, the sand, and the sound of the eagles crying! 

Reeves Brook 
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FROM LAUREL WREATHS 

THE FALLEN 

Wherever you are, 
O strong-throated, 
Husky-souled .... 
The sun was on your swords, 

The light of all time, and die still wanderings of high Ro- 
mance through forest tracks. 
Flame touched you, flame and wonder, 
The stars for a moment singing in your lips, 
The sea for an instant washing the doors of your souls, .... 
Wherever you are, 

fallen, 

Timid though, or gruff .... 
Prometheus welded your limbs 
And set them aflame. 

Now we hear of you dying, 
And do not understand. 

THE SOLDIER TO HELEN 

Do not think of me sadly— only me — sadly, 

1 beseech you. 

Let your little hands slur not an instant over the sweet 

passages, 
Let not your lips be smitten — 
It is well. 
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Here in the silver snuff of dusk, 

That will put my single candle out, I know, 

Silently, some evening, when the moon hangs low — 

Here in the mellow hush of war 

(War is a hush, that puts your legs on straighter, 

And your torso fitter for the bait of gods), 

I am well. 

Candle or flame or moth- — 

Do not worry, do not slip a moment on the yellow path 

Your little feet dance over, as a wild faun on the hills. 

Do not be troubled — 

It is well. 



MY FRIEND 

He ran wild: 

I have seen the stiff butter fly- weed by the road 
Flaming — as he. 

When I asked him — I who could sit every night 
By a snug, safe fire — 
He said: 

"I was a mendicant under the Dark Reign, 
And sat on a dung-hill nine years 
Praying grace. 
God gave me grace — 

I have a wine-cup that is higher than the towers rising over 
Notre Dame. 
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Loureine Aber 



FAREWELL 



Will you latch up the doors, 

And hush the lyre that wakes its soul in the corner? 

Latch up the doors, and open the windows, 

That the wind may come in; 

For I go earthward, and shall nevermore return — 

Nevermore. 

When the Autumn rises like a burnished god, 

When the Spring steps over the writhing hills, 

When Winter sweeps her robe across the roofs, 

And Summer wheels her droning, sleepy bees — 

Nevermore. 

Will you latch up the doors? — 

But hang no yew on the lintel, 

And weep no tear in the doorway. 

I go skyward, and shall nevermore return: 

Though the earth-soul cry at me, whining like a lone lover 

in the dark; 
Though the soil lean her bare, brown bosom toward my 

cheek. 
Latch up the doors! 
Still the wailing lyre in the corner! 
I go death ward, and shall nevermore return. 

Loureine Aber 
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ARBOR-VITAE 

/. K. — Died July 30th, igiS 

Nothing sings so sweetly as the silence of his song; 
Nothing runs so swiftly as his feet, supremely still: 
Nothing seems so neighbored to the heavens as the hill 
Whereon he sleeps all conquering, forever young and strong. 

His soldier-body is at peace and dreams have closed his 

eyes, 
But his spirit drains the cup of love for which his body bled. 
Oh, poems may be made by fools, as humbly he has said, 
Yet God and he have made the tree beneath whose shade he 

lies. 

Louise Ayres Garnett 



IN NEW MEXICO 

There is a hut far up the path. 

Its door has fallen, and the sun 
Looks in by day, and many stars 

Look in when day is done. 

There is an idle mining claim — 
Dug into rock, a fling at Chance! 

But, God, for what you don't find here 
Look on his grave in France! 

Glenn Ward Dresbach 
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BELLEAU HILL 

O winds that mourn the dead on Belleau Hill, 

Cease wailing: blow a trumpet for the free 

Who gave their lives for love of liberty. 

O wind, shout forth their praise from Belleau Hill I 

O stars, shining upon the cross so still 
That marks the summit and the battle's end, 
Light up our sky, that we may still defend 
The hill he won, and all his hopes fulfil ! 

O flowers that climb the top of Belleau Hill, 
Give to my dead hopes life, and to them bring 
The colors of the young returning Spring — 
The faith that lives, the love no death can kill ! 

Mary Gray 



OF RUINED CITIES 

Soissons and Cambrai, Noyon and Verdun — 
Dear dead, with beauty on them as they lie! 
But Ypres and Lens, beneath the shining sky, 
Are skeletons slow bleaching in the sun! 

Eve Brodlique Summers 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON WAR 

DOLLY PARKER 

For three years she had been the belle of her town. 

Always she was dated up for weeks ahead; 

Always she wore flowers and fraternity pins 

And rings and bangles 

That men had given her. 

She was the most rushed at all the dances, 

Her telephone rang the oftenest, 

The postman brought her the most letters. 

The picture shows, the drug stores, knew her. 

On summer nights her hammock swung gently; 

On winter nights the lamps were low in her parlor. 

As a man gambles, 

She flirted. 

Then War came; 

And as a strong wind sweeps the street of dead leaves, 

The town was swept of men. 

There were no telephone calls and no flowers; 

The hammock was still, the lamps turned-low had' no 

meaning. 
She couldn't compete with her rival — 
She couldn't compete with War. 
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Margretta Scott 



MRS. JOHN WRIGHT 



She no longer held him: 

In the long dragging evenings 

She knew that 

The mirror shouted to her 

That she was no longer desirable — 

Her hair had lost its color, 

Her eyes were dull. 

She loathed his perfunctory kisses, 

His polite inquiries as to what she had been doing all day. 

She loathed him — 

Because she loved him. 

Then War came. 

He went towards it hungrily, 

Like a dog to red meat. 

Life woke up in him, rubbing its eyes. 

In a hot glow of emotion 

He remembered what she had been to him, 

And in his voice was a tenderness 

That kindled beauty within her. 

The night before he left she slept in his arms: 

And War had given more than it can take away. 

MRS. FINNIGAN 

She never got enough to drink — 

She was as thirsty as a sun-dried pond. 
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Her old man gave the money to Mary. 
She wasn't afraid of a chit like Mary, 
But she was afraid of her old man. 



War cam< 

And her old man had to go. 

She gave him a holy medal 

And God's blessings: 

She got his allotment 

And a Government allowance. 

The swinging doors of every saloon hailed to her; 

She slept with a black bottle under her pillow. 

"It's a foine war," she would say to Mary, 

"And the Govermint treats you splindid." 



DAVID 

He was a poet. 

And because beauty burned within him 

Beauty was around him. 

He walked through life on tip-toe, hugging dreams. 

In him was a gentle eagerness, 

And to him all women were good 

And all children beautiful. 

The sky was a minstrel ground 

And the moon and stars ancient players; 

Water sang to him, 

And flowers prayed to him. 
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Margretta Scott 

The day was a packet for delight; 
The night a box for beauty. 

When the wings of War whizzed in his ears, 

He was kindled as with a million torches. 

Because he was a poet 

He became an aviator. 

He rode his bird of War through the clouds, 

And the winds wailed before and after him. 

One day, as a bright bird falls, 

lie fell from the sky. 

And he died chanting his hymn to War — 

And War was beauty. 

Margretta Scott 



A ROAD OF FRANCE 

All day the carts go by along the road 

That bear a regal though a sorry load — 

Long pine-trees, stripped of all save of their crown 

Which in the trodden mire is trailing down : 

Young kings that knew the mountains and the stars, 
Dragged captive at the chariot-wheels of Mars. 

Charles L. O'Donnell 
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THE CENSOR 

The Censor growled to see so many letters: 
He lit his pipe and read them hastily. 

One said: "Dear pal, you ought to see me now. 
This France is some swell place, I'm telling you ! 
The wine is great — and oh, the women, boy! . . . ." 

Another said: "Dear sister, pray for me. 
This is a cruel war— 4>ut God is good. 

My bunkie's gone — went West last week, poor chap 

Dear sister, pray for me. Good-night. Good-bye." 

Another said: "Well, wife, how are you now? — 
And how's the boy? I dreamt about you both 

Last night. Don't worry, dear, I'll soon be home 

And now good night. These stars are kisses, dear. * * * *" 

The Censor yawned. He was so tired of letters. 

John R. C* Peyton 
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IN THE RED CROSS 

To J. W. F. 



Her near pr esence teases — die deader 

Playing at war-work, laughing as die plays. 

The look in her eyes bodes a deal of mischief — 
God help the bold ones tOl she mend her ways! 



Just passed the boundary set out for childhood — 
Ah, there's a breath of April with the lass, 

Lanes and little places with echoes of a one-step! 
God help the shy ones, how soon their luck will pass. 

She never caring for the solemn moments, 

Dusty feet that go trampling the ground; 
She never heeding anxious, praying persons — 

God help the wakeful, how her sleep is sound! 

The fragrance of violets steals quickly upwards, 

All of the sky is full of shooting stars. 
Half of a kiss would surely never matter — 

God help our memories, what should they be but scars! 

Gordon Hamilton 
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THE HOME-COMING 

They come back! — 

Up the great street, 

To the drum-beat and the heart-beat 

And the thud of tramping feet ; 

To the lightning and the thunder 

Of the nation in the street. 

They come back 

From that heart-breaking 

Terrible leave-taking, 

From the cold lips 

Of the unquiet sea, and the lips 

Of the dead children of the ships, 

From the unending waiting 

Wrapped in that death unending, 

And the quick charging 

Into what mess 

Of bloodiness, 

They come back! 

O hearts that bled, 

See — they are not dead! 

They come back ! They come back ! 

They come back! 

Up the great street, 

To the drum-beat and the heart-beat 

And the sense of shadow feet, 
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From the heD 

Whore thej fdL 

From that ghasdy night ride,. 

And the lonesome row of beds where thev died, 

Thev come back 

Up the great street, 

To the drum-beat and the heart-beat 

And the music of the street. 

To the laurel wreath of tears 

And the crown of honor of cheers 

From the nation in the street 

For the smooth brow 

And the still feet. 

O hearts that bled, 

And bleed and bleed, 

For your dead 

Who to our utter need 

Gave what they had, 

Forgive 

If we who see our loved ones live 

To-day rejoice 
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With straining arms and husky voice 1 
Forgive, forgive! 

They come back. 

Up the great street 

To the madness of the gladness 

Of the people in the street, 

The wounded come 

Home. 

From the heart-breaking 

Terrible leave-taking 

They come back 

To the memory and the aching. 

O you of the torn flesh, 

Now when you hear our cheering and our cry 

Of welcome, do not glaze your eye 

With that strange wondering why 

You did not die! 

The empty earth about you 

Could not endure without you! 

You are the faith that's in us, and the seeing 

Beyond ourselves into our utmost being. 

They come back, 

Up the thousand streets, 

To the uproar and the furore 

And the wild joy of the streets, 

To the lightning and the thunder 
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George Marian 

And the rainbow in our hearts. 

Then shout, throats, and brasses, blare! 

And flags and bugles, tear the air! 

For here go 

Heroes of heroes, they who dare 

For dreams give things — 

Flowers and houses and love 

For the vision of 

The spirit that is in them. 

Blow, flags, and bugles, blow! 

Here where our heroes go 

All of the most beautiful and great — 

The poems and the music of all time, 

The sense that there is something that's sublime — 

Are marching up the street! 

Up the great street, 

To the drum-beat and the heart-beat, 

And the cadence of their feet ; 

Up the great street, 

From what heart-breaking 

Terrible leave-taking, 

From what bloodless treachery 

And what bloody butchery, 

They come back veiled in their victory! 

George Marian 
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A LITTLE GIRL'S SONGS 

FOR YOU, MOTHER 

I have a dream for you, Mother, 

Like a soft thick fringe to hide your eyes. 

I have a surprise for you, Mother, 

Shaped like a strange butterfly. 

I have found a way of thinking 

To make you happy; 

I have made a song and a poem 

All twisted into one. 

If I sing, you listen ; 

If I think, you know. 

I have a secret from everybody in the world full of people, 

But I cannot always remember how it goes: 

It is a song 

For you, Mother, 

With a curl of cloud a? d a feather of blue 

And a mist 

Blowing along the sky. 

If I sing it some day, under my voice, 

Will it make you happy ? 

MORNING 

There is a brook I must hear 

Before I go to sleep. 

There is a birch tree I must visit 

Every night of clearness. 

I have to do some dreaming, 

I have to listen a great deal 

Before light comes back 

By a silver arrow of cloud, 

And I rub my eyes and say, 

It must be morning on this hill! 

ROSE-PETAL 

Petal with rosy cheeks, 

Petal with thoughts of your own, 

Petal of my crimson-white flower out of June, 

Little petal of my heart! 
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Hilda Conkling 



THE DEW-LIGHT 

The Dew-man comes over the mountains wide, 

Over the deserts of sand, 

With his bag of clear drops 

And his brush of feathers. 

He scatters brightness. 

The white bunnies beg him for dew. 

He sprinkles their fur 

They shake themselves. 
All the time he is singing, 

The unknown world is beautiful f 

He polishes flowers, 

Humming, "Oh, beautiful !" 

He sings in the soft light 

That grows out of the dew; 

Out of the misty dew-light that leans over him 

He makes his song, 

// is beautiful, the unknown world/ 

POPLARS 

The poplars bow forward and back, 

They are like a fan waving very softly. 

They tremble, 

For they love the wind in their feathery branches. 

They love to look down at the shallows, 

At the mermaids 

On the sandy shore. 
They love to look into morning's face 

Cool in the water. 

NARCISSUS 

Narcissus, I like to watch you grow 

When snow is shining 

Beyond the crystal glass. 

A coat of snow covers the hills far, 

The sun is setting; 

And you stretch out flowers of palest white 

In the pink of the sun. 
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YELLOW SUMMER-THROAT 

Yellow summer-throat sat singing 
In a bending spray of willow tree. 
Thin fine green-y lines on his throat, 
The ruffled outside of his throat, 
Trembled when he sang. 
He kept saying the same thing — 
The willow did not mind. 

I knew what he said, I knew! — 

But how can I tell you ? 
I have to watch the willow bend in the wind. 

NIGHT GOES RUSHING BY 

Night goes hurrying over 

Like sweeping clouds. 

The birds are nested, their song is silent; 

The wind says 00-00-00 through the trees 

For their lullaby. 

The moon shines down on the sleeping birds. 

My cottage-roof is like a sheet of silk 
Spun like a cobweb. 

My apple-trees are bare as the oaks in the forest- 
When the moon shines 
I see no leaves. 

I am alone and very quiet, 
Hoping the moon may say something 
Before long. 

SEAGARDE 

I will return to you, 

O stillest and dearest, 

To see the pearl of light 

That flashes in your golden hair; 

To hear you sing your songs of starlight 

And tell your stories of the wonderful land 

Of stars and fleecy sky; 

To say to you that Seagarde will soon be here, 

Seagarde the fairy 

With her seagulls of hope! 
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Hilda Conkling 



EASTER 



On Easter morn 

Up the faint cloudy sky 

I hear the Easter bell, 

Ding dong — ding dongf 
Easter morning scatters lilies 
On every doorstep, 
Easter morning says a glad thing 
Over and over. 

Poor people, beggars, old women 
Are hearing the Easter bell — 

Ding dong — ding dongf 

SNOW-FLAKE SONG 

Snowflakes come in fleets 

Like ships over the sea. 

The moon shines down on the crusty snow; 

The stars make the sky sparkle like gold-fish in a glassy bowl. 

Bluebirds are gone now, 

But they left their song behind them. 

The moon seems to say, 

It is time for summer when the birds come back 

To pick up their lonesome songs. 

POEMS 

See the fur coats go by! 

The morning is like the inside of a snow-apple. 

I will curl myself cushion-shape 

On the window-seat; 

I will read poems by snow-light. 

If I cannot understand them so, 

I will turn them upside down 

And read them by the red candles 

Of garden brambles. 

THOUGHTS 

My thoughts keep going far away 

Into another country under a different sky. 

My thoughts are sea-foam and sand ; they are apple-petals fluttering. 
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SNOW-STORM 

Snowflakes are dancing — 

They run down out of heaven, 

Coming home from somewhere down the long tired road. 

They flake us sometimes 

The way they do the grass, 

And the stretch of the world. 

BUTTERFLY 

As I walked through my garden 

I saw a butterfly light on a flower. 

His wings were pink and purple. 

He spoke a small word ; it was Follow/ 

"I cannot follow" 

I told him, 

"I have to go the opposite way." 

GEOGRAPHY 

I can tell balsam trees 
By their grayish bluish silverish look of smoke; 
Pine trees fringe out; 
Hemlocks look like Christmas; 
The spruce tree is feathered and rough 
Like the legs of the red chickens in our poultry yard. 
I can study my geography from chickens 
Named for Plymouth Rock and Rhode Island, 
And from trees out of Canada. 
No— I shall leave the chickens out; 
I shall make a new geography of my own: 
I shall have a hillside of spruce and hemlock 
Like a separate country, 
And I shall mark a- walk of spires on my map, 
A secret road of balsam trees 
With blue buds- 
Trees that smell like a wind out of fairy-land 
Where little people live 
Who need no geography 
But trees. 

Hilda Coniling (eight years old) 
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COMMENT 



A YEAR AFTER 



AT this time, a year ago, the American troops were push- 
k ing into the thickest of the fight, undaunted by the 
inferno of blood and noise, the hideous diabolic rain of 
death. Today they are marching through our streets — 
these rows on rows of bronze-colored boys— coming back 
as modestly as they went away, somewhat abashed by the 
cheering crowds and the young girls throwing flowers. 

In the emotion of the moment it may be that old things 
are passing away, and that all things shall become new. 

It seems appropriate to recall those tragic summer days 
of our suffering and loss, and to inquire into the meaning 
of that Victory which our soldiers bring home to us on 
their banners and for which their comrades died. Will it 
mean spiritual renewal — more ease, more joy, more faith? 
— a richer, more spontaneous and expansive life for all those 
who do their share of work in the world? Millions of 
young men have been pulled out of their little ruts of in- 
breeding toil, have been carried over-seas to discover how 
beauty bloomed in Europe long ago, and how another kind 
of beauty may flame today in their own hearts, may express 
itself in new blood-brotherhoods, and in tragically generous 
ideals. Millions of young women have risen in spirit to 
follow their heroes to that new-old world, and support 
them with hands and hearts in all the arduous details of 
war. 
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Will it be enough to give back "their old jobs" to these 
boys with the new vision, these girls with the new hope? 
Must we not give them something more? Must we not 
toss to them beauty like roses, beauty from the full fragrant 
baskets of nature and the arts, beauty for them to breathe 
and play with and pin on their coats, and have for their 
own like sunlight? Must we not feel, and help them to 
feel, that every human soul is a potential artist in his own 
way and degree, entitled to free and spontaneous and joyous 
expression in beauty? — and that the universal instinct for 
self-expression in beauty is not to be crushed, or laughed 
at, or postponed, or even quite satisfied from without; but 
is to be fulfilled and developed from within, until it be- 
comes the happiness of life, whether for work or play? 

Is there any other solution for the unrest of the world? 
— any other solution than spiritual enrichment, than open- 
ing the way for a full, free, expressive life where hitherto 
life has been narrow, slavish and suppressed? Our Puritan 
ancestors refused the arts, but their art-instinct flowered in 
religion: must we be sterile because we have lost their 
forced and hybrid flower of faith? And is there life, or the 
hope of it, in sterility? 

Thus the arts are of cosmic importance. Every art-enter- 
prise which has life in it should be encouraged as an effort 
to free the spirit of man; statesmen, if they were wise, 
would see to it that the best art of the time flows as nat- 
urally and inevitably through the land as its life-giving 
rivers do. And each humblest joyous effort at creation is, 
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A Year After 

in its degree, an art enterprise. Every farm-boy gaily whit- 
tling out an animal or drawing a head in chalk, every village 
dramatic or poetry club delighting to act their own plays, 
to read their own verses — and leading, it may happen now 
and then, beyond the village levels by opening some youth's 
pathway to the heights — these are the true revolutionists 
who will create the new world. 

Will they create great art, great poetry? Who knows? 
— that is in the hands of the whimsical god who scatters 
at his will the seeds of genius. But at least they may prepare 
and enrich the soil, so that the seed may not fall on rocky 
or barren ground; and they may give the sapling a fair 
chance at healthy growth. A masterpiece of art, or poetry, 
or science, or business — the Reims cathedral, Hamlet, the 
Loening monoplane, Marshall Field's store — is never an 
isolated magic miracle, but the response of genius to the 
cumulative will of the immediate world. The great ages, 
in any department of human effort, come only when great 
energy of creation meets great energy of sympathy. The 
match must strike the right surface to produce the fire. 

H. M. 

NOTES FROM A TALK ON POETRY 

The poet goes up and down continually empty-handed. 
To tear down, to destroy life's lies, to keep the senses bare, 
to attack; to attack for the nakedness he achieves, the sense 
of an eternal beginning and end — that is his job, in lieu of 
getting into the game on a fair footing. 
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The most whimsical work is the result of seriousness and 
nothing else. Any man who does not take his technique — 
which means saying what he means and not saying what he 
does not mean — with bitter seriousness, is a jackass. The 
sign of a poet's unforgiving seriousness is his rebellious 
laughter, which he guards with immaculate craft. A dim- 
ming technique ensnares the senses; one must continually 
break down what oneself has accomplished. One must come 
out clean. One is not tricked or beaten into acquiescence 
except by physical decay. 

Poets have no quarrel with anyone. Especially not with 
the "regular fellow. ,, In tired moments we must envy 
him — the sport, the game guy. I see him laugh at life; 
I've seen him fling it aside for a glass of beer. I love these 
fellows — perhaps I wish I could be like them. I remem- 
ber their names: Fred Sempken, Dago Shenck, Vincent 
Stephenson. But I'm not blind as they were. To see 
makes me afraid — I am conscious that I know nothing. 
They didn't care one way or the other — their laughter was 
sincere ! But not more sincere, more real, than mine. Mine 
is not bitter stuff disguised as laughter: not a lie. My 
laughter is no more a lie than theirs is. Get wise, that's 
all. They have their silly jokes and their careless laughter. 
But there is only one joke — I know a joke when I see it. 

Heavy talk is talk that waits upon a deed. Talk is 
servile that is set to inform. Words with the bloom on 
them run before the imagination like the saeter girls from 
Peer Gynt. It is talk with the patina of whim upon it that 
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makes action a bootlicker. The world of the senses lies un- 
intelligible on all sides. It is only interpretable by the 
emotions. It only exists when its emotion is fastened to 
it. This is artistic creation. 

I must write, I must strive to express myself. I must 
study my technique, as a Puritan did his Bible, because I 
cannot get at my emotions in any other way. There is 
nothing save the emotions: I must write, I must talk when 
I can. It is my defiance; my love song: all of it. 

But is the world of the senses only interpretable by the 
emotions? A scientist must ask that question; he must say 
to me: "If you really want to go in for truth, and will 
shut up long enough for me to tell you something, why 
don't you go after it in a scientific way? Look at Curie or 
Ramsay or Ehrlich — these men made material and useful 
discoveries. Did they not interpret the objective world by 
something more than the emotions?" No, they did not. 
These are questions a poet must answer or give up his posi- 
tion. It will not do to say, "One man is one thing, and 
another man is something else." That will do for life, but 
a poet cannot answer in that way. He is a revolutionist; he 
is out for truth. 

This is my answer: What has Curie or Mme. Curie 
achieved? Radium? — thank you. But here's a better ex- 
ample: What has Professor Doolittle, who during a life- 
time studied the oscillations of the earth on its axis — Doo- 
little, the father of H. D. — what has he achieved, sitting till 
morning with his beard actually frozen to the eye-piece of 
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his telescope in Upper Darby? He has achieved nothing 
save brotherhood with Villon, whose ink was frozen in the 
pot when he finished writing his Petit Testament. He has 
achieved an emotion! It is the search of that alone that 
kept him there. Without it nothing could have made him 
look into his lenses, no matter if they had chained his head 
to the eye-piece. 

What difference does it make that the scientist's decep- 
tions are profitable? He seeks the emotion of stability, of 
fixity, of truth! But he thinks the things he finds are that 
truth. And he teaches this to others and it becomes law 
— i. e., a lie. 

And so he goes on from work to work piously seeking, 
seeking triumphs that melt under his fingers the moment 
he touches them. For his triumphs are fleeting, just as the 
triumphs of any one else are fleeting. What is the dis- 
covery of radium to Mme. Curie today? Aside from the 
lying, orthodox convention of fame, which no man has ever 
cared a damn for if he could have his life anew, what is her 
discovery to her but a stale, useless thing, a thing she would 
forget in a minute if she could equal it with another as 
great? It is to her exactly nothing save the end of the 
circle, exactly where the beginning was — a serenity, a stasis, 
a community with her masters. And what is that but an 
emotion? But the scientist does not realize beforehand that 
he is deceived in his solidities, while the artist knows the 
fleeting nature of his triumphs before they come. There- 
fore I do not propose to be a scientist in my seeking of truth. 
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Knowledge is a fleeting emotion. Science is an emotion. 
Progress is rot. The artist is the only man bound by his 
intelligence to consider facts: the fundamental emotional 
basis of all knowledge. 

Poetry is a language of the emotions. A poem is good 
when it hasn't a comma in it that doesn't contribute to the 
specific emotion of the poem. Nothing else is necessary. 
A bad poem is full of English literature. Modern poetry 
has certain characteristics. By modern poetry I mean specific- 
ally that body of verse written under conditions of my living 
knowledge, and with which I am in sympathy; a thing of 
the immediate past. In common with all other poetry it has 
been under the necessity of realizing that eyes, ears, finger- 
tips, everything we are, everything we do, is constantly wear- 
ing out. The sense seeks avidly not only a language, but a 
fresh language. This is the first job of the artist: he must 
do this — it is truth. For a truth twenty years old is a lie 
because the emotion has gone out of it. After that it lives 
as a lie, as life's servant, a law. 

But the particular characteristic of modern poetry has 
been its dispersive quality. It goes into all corners, into 
every emotion, down as well as up : because it must, because 
it seeks the truth, because there is nothing save the emotions, 
because no emotion can be justly stressed above another. 

Rhyme was a language once, but now it is a lie. It is 
not to be boastful that I strike out against the old, but 
because I must. It is one effort — to remain aware. In the 
presence of some rhymed masterpiece of antiquity I am 
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humble; in its beauty I take refuge. But one is never safe; 
no sooner is one a little at ease than life comes back to 
the slugging match. When life really wants a weapon, it 
will always slam antiquity in a fellow's face, forcing him to 
become defiant, to accept nothing. 

It is impossible to write modern poetry today in the old 
forms. It is not perfection that I dare attack, but lies 
masquerading behind and through that perfection ; for noth- 
ing is safe. Again and again I affirm there is no importance 
in anything save the emotion. Play again! — I'll smash every 
lie you put up. I'll sit derisively drinking wine, laughing, 
cracking jokes with Fra Angelico — watching him begin the 
new picture. 

To each thing its special quality, its special value that will 
enable it to stand alone. When each poem has achieved its 
particular form unlike any other, when it shall stand alone — 
then we have achieved our language. We have said what 
it is in our minds to say. William Carlos Williams 

REVIEWS 

SASSOON ON THE WAR 

Counter-Attack and other Poems, by Siegfried Sassoon. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 

The war is over now and the war will fade in memory, 
and change. Already it is beginning. The bunk and the 
slush and the bright, cheery surface of the war-life — that 
surface which men built that they should not go mad — these 
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things arc conquering in men's minds. They are set down 
in print. How should they not live? 

The agony is hidden. One does not gladly relive agony. 
"How strange," the home-folk say, "that the boys do not 
talk more of what they have seen." Agony is too strong a 
tune for words. They cannot carry it. They buckle like 
the tones of a phonograph when the strain is too great. They 
screech, and the agony escapes. Only the surface and the 
bunk can be said easily. 

But Siegfried Sassoon has grappled with agony and has 
set it down more nearly than any other poet. Even with 
him the tones buckle sometimes, but to one who has felt 
what he writes the screech is fitting, though it escapes the 
boundaries of art. 

Sassoon, more than any other poet of war, has gone straight 

to the root of war, to the sea of human pain that underlies 

and feeds its horror. His book is a cringe of pain. At times 

the very pages seem to cringe under one's hand, so terrible is 

their content. This from Counter-attack: 

The place was rotten with dead; green clumsy legs 
High-booted, sprawled and grovelled along the saps; 
And trunks, face downward in the sucking mud, 
Wallowed like trodden sand-bags loosely filled; 
And naked sodden buttocks, mats of hair, 
Bulged, clotted heads slept in the plastering slime. 
And then the rain began — the jolly old rain ! 

There is no refusal to face facts here, no mitigating of the 

essential fact that war is a degenerating thing in every way 

and blights all it touches. There is no tenderness of mind. 

He quivers and cringes, but he carries on, upheld by the 
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sheer power of his agony, and a certain pride in the human 

soul. He sees the accompanying bunk and it draws from 

him a bitter irony. Could anything in words cut deeper than 

this? — 

Does it matter — losing your legs? .... 
For people will always be kind, 
And you need not show that you mind 
When the others come in after hunting 
To gobble their muffins and eggs. 

Does it matter — losing your sight? .... 
There's such splendid work for the blind; 
And people will always be kind, 
As you sit on the terrace remembering 
And turning your face to the light. 

Do they matter— those dreams from the pit? ... • 

You can drink and forget and be glad, 

And people won't say that you're mad ; 

For they'll know that you've fought for your country, 

And no one will worry a bit 

And his arraignment of the press! For having been my- 
self war-correspondent in France, I applaud every word of 
it. There are exceptions of course — Paul Scott Mowrer the 
poet — but Sassoon is right. He sees true. 

His Repression of War Experience and To Any Dead 
Officer — both too long to quote here; his Glory of Women, 
his The Effect, the title poem of the book, and half a dozen 
others — these are to my mind without any exception the 
truest human documents written about the war. The war 
should be seen as Sassoon sees it, should be faced as he faces 
it. Perhaps then there would be no more war. 

Buy this book, you who have not been to the war and 
you who have, buy it and read it once a year lest you 
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forget. We dare not forget. We have no right to forget. 
Not hatred of the enemy — that will pass, and should. But 
the pain, the unutterable agony of body and spirit, this must 
not be forgotten. We must hold Sassoon to us, that we do 
not sink again into the feather-bed of peace. For as Sassoon 
writes — so is war. E. T. 

IRISH GRIEF 

The Sad Years, by Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter). 

With an Introduction by Katherine Tynan. George H. 

Doran Co. 

For the friends of Mrs. Shorter, who read her personal- 
ity into these poems, they undoubtedly mean more than for 
the stranger. Yet they have a fine genuineness, a freshness 
and spontaneity, which commend them even to the most 
casual reader. All the poems in this book were written dur- 
ing the war, and they express a passionate devotion to Ire- 
land, the country of her birth, and a distress over the Irish 
situation, which was, as Mrs. Tynan says in her introduc- 
tion, the chief cause leading to Mrs. Snorter's physical 
break-down and death. Among the best poems in the book 
are The Black Horseman, The Comforters, Home and They 
did not See Thy Face, poems sure to be included in future 
Irish anthologies. Of these we quote The Comforters: 

When I crept over the hill, broken with tears, 
When I crouched down on the grass, dumb in despair, 

I heard the soft croon of the wind bend to my ears, 
I felt the light kiss of the wind touching my hair. 
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When I stood lone on the height my sorrow did speak, 
As I went down the hill, I cried mnd I cried, 

The soft little hands of the rain stroking my cheek, 
The kind little feet of the rain ran by my side. 

When I went to thy grave, broken with tears, 
When I crouched down in the grass, dumb in despair, 

I heard the sweet croon of the wind soft in my ears, 
I felt the kind lips of the wind touching my hair. 

When I stood lone by the cross, sorrow did speak. 

When I went down the long hill, I cried and I cried. 
The soft little hands of the rain stroked my pale cheek, 

The kind little feet of the rain ran by my side. 

A, C. xT. 

OTHER POETS OF THE WAR 

In Flanders Fields, by John McCrac, with an Essay in 

Character by Sir Andrew Macphail. Putnam. 
A Highland Regiment and Other Poems, and War the 

Liberator and Other Pieces, by E. A. Mackintosh, M. C. 

John Lane Co. 
Sea-dogs and Men at Arms — a Canadian Book of Songs, by 

Jesse Edgar Middleton. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
En Repos and Elsewhere Over There, by Lansing Warren 

and Robert A. Donaldson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Drums in our Street, by Mary Carolyn Davies. Mac- 

millan Co. 
Forward March! by Angela Morgan. John Lane Co. 
Tht Chosen Nation, by Irwin St. John Tucker. Published 

by the Author, Chicago. 

No one can read without emotion the commonest journal- 
ism of the war, whether it be in prose or verse. The ex- 
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perience of fighting men, tersely reported from day to day 
during those four years, has been immediately absorbing be- 
yond any literature of past or present. Bits of this jour- 
nalism, indeed, had literary value — a vivid spontaneous beauty 
— even though, like flowers of the field, it was born but to 
perish; but oftener its poignancy depended upon the reader's 
fervor of interest rather than the writer's artistry. 

War verse, being more quotable than war prose, has been 
more easily caught up and preserved. The war anthologies 
are full of good journalism, of vivid reporting; with now 
and then a lyric, or perhaps a drama, of higher quality to 
give us hope that the devastating tragic glory of those years 
of wrath may yet leave adequate record. 

The books listed above are mostly journalism, but now 
and then some poem lifts the emotion of the moment into 
song, thus winning a chance of survival after the moment 
has passed. John McCrae achieves this in the much-quoted 
In Flanders Fields — achieves it by sheer simplicity and con- 
centration in the expression of a moving and tragic appeal. 
Another poem on the same motive — a living soldier's ad- 
dress to The Anxious Dead — is perhaps still finer, and its 
quatrains fit the subject better than the too slight rondeau 
form of the first. Here it is, minus the final rather inade- 
quate stanza: 

O guns, fall silent till the dead men hear 
Above their heads the legions pressing on: 

(These fought their fight in time of bitter fear, 
And died not knowing how the day had gone.) 

O flashing muzzles, pause, and let them see 
The coming dawn that streaks the sky afar; 
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Then let your mighty chorus witness be 
To them, and Caesar, that we still make war. 

Tell them, O guns, that we have heard their call, 
That we have sworn, and will not turn aside, 

That we will onward till we win or fall, 
That we will keep the faith for which they died. 

McCrae, who was about forty years old and a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Canadian medical service when he died of 
pneumonia in France, will be remembered for these two 
poems, and possibly also the sonnet on death, Mine Host. 

Lieutenant Mackintosh, of the Seaforth Highlanders, who 
was killed in action on the Western Front at the age of 
twenty-four, is also a questioner of death. His two books 
are full of the subject, he was haunted by the living presence 
of the dead. The best of these — BeaumonUHamel, Three 
Battles, From Home, In Memoriam — deserve a good place 
in the war anthologies, deserve it for their delicate touch upon 
the most intimate emotion, as in this poem, the third of 
the Three Battles: 

Not for the day of victory 

I mourn I was not there — 
The hard fierce rush of slaying men, 

The hands up in the air; 
But for the torn ranks struggling on 

The old brave hopeless way — 
The broken charge, the slow retreat, 

And I so far away. 

And listening to the tale of Roeux, 

I think I see again 
The steady grim despairing ranks, 

The courage and the pain; 
The bodies of my friends that lie 

Unburied in the dew — 
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O friends of mine, and I not there 
To die along with you I 

Besides these war poems, among the most direct and 
tragically appealing that I have read, Mackintosh's two 
volumes contain earlier work, the promising practice-verse 
of an enthusiastic young Celt who might have proved his 
mettle as a poet if the war had spared him. 

In Sea-dogs and Men at Arms, Jesse Edgar Mid die ton 
at least presents, in his opening poem The Canadian, the 
point of view of our colonial neighbors to the north. "I 
never saw the cliffs of snow," he sings, "the Island of my 
dream" — 

And still the name of England, 

Which tyrants laugh to scorn, 
Can thrill my soul. It is to me 

A very bugle-horn. 

But the book does little else. 

Nor does En Repos and Elsewhere Over There, "verses 
written in France" by Lansing Warren and Robert A. 
Donaldson, attempt anything beyond journalism, mostly 
humorous journalism. But some of the pieces are extremely 
good of their kind — En Repos, Allies, Communiques, and 
Envoi, for example. These two young Americans hit off 
cleverly the dough-boy sentiment and sense of fun. 

When we pass from the work of soldiers to war verse 
written by outsiders, we usually encounter a different note. 
Soldiers, even when they accept ready-made the most con- 
ventional ideas of war, write from intimate personal ex- 
perience. But the outsiders are usually making poetry out 
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of an imaginative experience too clogged with theory, or 
with the common over-worked sentimentality. Even Mary 
Carolyn Davies makes one a little impatient — her book plays 
up too easily the proper sentiments of soldier-boys, their 
sweethearts, mothers and chums. At Wipers and Calvary 
and On Leave in a Strange Little Town, for example, are 
almost tricky in their sentimental appeal. Miss Davies, 
whose best verse expresses a high, free girlishness, will lose 
her artistic sincerity if she doesn't stop demanding too much 
of it. Not often in The Drums in Our Street, her first 
book, does she utter a cry as poignant as in this brief poem, 
The Great War: 

Youth, crucified to save the world, 

Hangs on the cross, and to die sky 
Utters, while thunderbolts are hurled, 

A fearful cry. 
Who has betrayed him ? Each one asks 

Low, "Is it I ?" 

Angela Morgan's book, Forward March! is rhetoric 
unashamed marching down well-worn high-roads of war- 
sentiment, love-sentiment, nature-sentiment. Here, for 
example, is the beginning of Resurgam : 

Out of the graves, a Summons; 
Out of the ruins, a Voice: 
"O children of men, 
Tis the hour again 
Of earth's primeval choice ; 
Whether to drift supinely 
Where chaos rides unfurled, 
Or gird the will divinely 
To re-create the world." 

And Irwin St. John Tucker does no better with The 
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Chosen Nation, even though he sets forth his socialistic 
theme in Elizabethan trappings — an hundred and five Spen- 
serian stanzas! Neither Miss Morgan's orthodoxy nor Mr. 
St. John's heterodoxy in the troublous affairs of this world 
can make a poet. The latter says in his Foreword: 

The poem contains in condensed form all that I know of history, 
and likewise my view of the present situation and hope of the 
future. 

And yet, in spite of such an all-inclusive lofty motive, here 
is the utmost Mr. St. John's muse can achieve: 

Now, O thou young Republic girt with stars, 

Whose spacious territories hailed us here, 
Thou wert God's trust, from hate-recurrent wars 

To show the way: how peace may persevere; 

How men He cleansed of hate and greed and fear; 
How federated states in one may dwell 

Seeking one good through ends of earth brought near. 
Thy words indeed are high ; but guard thou well ; 
By deeds belying words, thy predecessors fell. 

And so forth — to the bitter end. 

There has been much complaint of the poets because none 
of them has yet achieved a Divine Tragedy of the war. But 
it may be in the heart of the muse of war to give the world 
not an epic solo but a lyric chorus; and we may hear already 
a good many fine clear voices singing over the battlefields, 
the flags and the graves. H. M . 

A FREE SPIRIT 

Twenty, by Stella Benson. Macmillan Co. 

What one gets chiefly from these poems is the impression of 
a liberated spirit. There is not the sensuous enjoyment one 
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expects of poetry. What one retains is the philosophy rather 
than the rounded aesthetic emotion of poetry which exists 
of itself and is yet not exclusive of the author's personal 
philosophy as well. Yet one may well be grateful for the 
underlying humanness of this verse and for the quality of 
humor, courage and perception revealed. This, let us be- 
lieve, is feminism of an enlightened kind; and the word is 
not used in the sense of political propaganda. Miss Benson 
has a light satirical humor, more effective in that it is light, 
as in Redneck's Song, To the Unborn, or The New Zion. 
Many of our male satirists lose force because of the heaviness 
of attack. The lunge exceeds the object; or, like an icicle 
grown too heavy, it falls of its own weight. As a contribu- 
tion to feminine psychology, the reader may be referred to 
such poems as The Secret Day, New Year 1918, or The 
Woman Alone, from which we quote the first two stanzas : 

My eyes are girt with outer mists; 
My ears sing shrill, and this I bless; 
My finger-nails do bite my fists 
In ecstasy of loneliness. 
This I intend and this I want, 
That — passing — you may only mark 
A dumb soul with its confidant 
Entombed together in the dark. 

The hoarse church-bells of London ring; 
The hoarser horns of London croak ; 
The poor brown lives of London cling 
About the poor brown streets like smoke; 
The deep air stands above my roof 
Like water, to the floating stars. 
My Friend and I — we sit aloof, 
We sit and smile, and bind our scars. 

This will hardly avail to give an adequate impression of 
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the author's spirit, but it is an inkling. There is a secret 
meaning in many of Miss Benson's poems, not to be dis- 
cerned by all who run, but of more than casual importance 
for those who read and understand. A. C. H. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

GEORGES DUHAMEL RETURNS 

The enlightened poetry editor of the Mercure de France 
has returned to his post, vacant since the war claimed him 
for inspirational work among wounded soldiers. From his 
introductory article in the issue of April 16th we quote a 
few sentences: 

C'est maintenant que les poetes vont nous dire si la guerre doit 
faire jaillir d'autres sources que celles du sang et des larmes. 
Cest maintenant qu'il nous sera peut-etre donn6 d'entendre le chant 
rude, simple et si triste, qui seul pourra s'61ever a la hauteur; des 
homines de ce temps. .... 

Jamais la muse franchise ne fut aussi fcconde; jamais, d'ailleurs, 
en depit des difficultes de Theure presente, elle ne fut peut-etre plus 
luxueusement secondee par Tart du typographe ou du graveur. .... 

Nous aurons done beaucoup de travail, et du plus dclicat et du 
plus difficile. De tout mon coeur, je souhaiterais que ce travail ne 
fut jamais penible, et qu'il ne servit jamais a la discorde. C'est 
une incroyable ambition. Pour vivre, la critique a besoin plus encore 
d'etre passionnee que d'etre juste. Et, des lors, comment n'engen- 
drerait-elle point la mlsentente et le ressentiment ? Je suis pourtant 
bien resolu a ne pas commencer une autre guerre. Je suis pourtant 
bien resolu, d'autre part, a dire droitement mon avis a ceux qui 
m'auront fait l'honneur de me le demander. 

"Criticism needs even more to be impassioned than to be 
just" — this message from one of the finest critics now living 
may be passed on to certain neutral-minded purveyors of 
opinion in American newspapers. 
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THE P. S. A.-COLUMBIA PRIZES 

The second award of the annual (let us hope it is an an- 
nual!) prize of five hundred dollars offered by the Poetry 
Society of America and Columbia University for the best 
book of verse published in the United States during the last 
calendar year (in this case the year 191 8) was announced 
in New York June 6th. 

The prize is split in two : Carl Sandburg receives half of 
it for Cornhuskers, and Margaret Widdemer half for The 
Old Road to Paradise. Henry Holt & Co. score also, as 
they published both books. 

The result is evidently a compromise, and all lovers of the 
art may thank the kind fates that Carl Sandburg got even 
a "look-in" at any prize for which William Lyon Phelps and 
Richard Burton formed two-thirds of the jury of award. 
The third member was Sara Teasdale, the prize-winner of 
last year, who is as competent in criticism as she is in the 
art itself, and who has long been an ardent admirer of Carl 
Sandburg's work. 

The result emphasizes the point so often insisted on by 
Poetry, that all such juries of award should consist entirely 
of professionals — that is, of poets. For years architects, 
painters, and sculptors have been fighting to establish this 
rule in all competitions, to a great extent with success. Poets 
should follow their example. This rule would have relieved 
the committee of Mr. Phelps, whose recent book, The Ad- 
vance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century, proves 
him an incompetent. It is to laugh that he should have had 
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a place on such a jury. Mr. Burton, though hardly a leader 
in the art, is at least a poet. 

Poetry may be permitted to smile in remembering the 
clamor of journalistic guffaws which greeted its award of the 
initial Levinson Prize to Carl Sandburg's first Poetry entry, 
Chicago Poems — his first appearance anywhere as a poet. 

This prize was awarded in November, 19 14. 

» 

CORRESPONDENCE 

IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Dear Poetry: Do you ever listen to our southern neigh- 
bors? 

In Rio Janeiro poets are singing like birds in the borders 
of the jungle. It is astonishing — their numbers and the skill 
with which they write, both in the old and the new manner. 
From Rio de Janeiro, I have each month La Revista de 
Semana, Fon-Fon, Revista Souza Cruz, O Mai ho, and in 
each one of these periodicals a larger space is given to verse 
than we are accustomed to see in our English pages. 

The most talked-of book of verse in Rio just now is Im- 
presses, by Olegario Marianne In this is a poem which 
all Portuguese South America is repeating — Agua Corrente. 
The book has been reviewed by Ramiro Goncalves, in a 
prose almost as delightful as the verse itself. 

In Portugal there is a great poet — a poet who expresses 
nobly the soul of a race, and who will be translated some 
day — Guerra Jungueiro. The Portuguese poet Emilio de 
Menezes has recently died, and Rio has been reviewing his 
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books: Poemas da Morte, and Dies Irae. He was a follower 
of Baudelaire. The works of Machado de Assis, greatest 
poet of Rio, who died in 1909, have been issued in twenty 
volumes of prose and verse. Perhaps his most famous poem 
which all South America knows, is Una Creatura. He made 
versions of Chinese poets more than a quarter of a century 
ago. 

O Malho publishes a remarkable poem in the new manner, 
Madrigal, by Mario Pedneiras — from his posthumous book, 
Outomno. 

In a new South American review published in Caracas, 
Venezuela, Cultura Venezolana, there is an interesting ac- 
count of a poet named Mata, very ably written. Tricolor, 
of the City of Mexico, has just printed an illuminating ar- 
ticle on the great poet of old Spain, Valle-Inclan. Also in a 
late issue of that same magazine, which is pleasant typo- 
graphically, I saw three good sonnets of Villaespesa, sonnets 
about the twilights of prehistoric Mexico and well named 
Las Tardes de Xochimilco. 

The South Americans are prodigiously cultivated in the 
literature of all the Latin races. In fact, I read their maga- 
zines principally for just that; the slightest mental ripple 
of Paris, Madrid, alma Roma, they record at once. 

As soon as magazines begin again to come from the north 
of Europe, some good verse will be found there. I am par- 
ticularly eager to get hold of the last publications from 
Munich, and to see if Der Sturm rode out the war. 

Edna Worthley Underwood 
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Six of the poets represented in this after-the-war number served 
in American or British forces during the war — four on the actual 
fighting front; and two in training camps on this side: 

Mr. Richard Aldington has recently returned to literary work 
in London after nearly three years of active service, sometimes in 
the front-line trenches. The Four Seas Co. has just published his 
War and Love. 

Mr. Robert Nichols, the young English poet, author of Ardors 
and Endurances (Fred. A. Stokes Co.), was one of "the first hun- 
dred thousand." He has recently returned to England after a 
lecture tour in this country. 

Mr. Glenn Ward Dresbach, of Tyrone, N. M., reached a cap- 
taincy in an eastern camp, but, to his disappointment; did not 
reach France. His latest book, In the Paths of the Wind, was 
published in 1917 by the Four Seas Co. 

Rev. Charles L. (VDonnell, of Notre Dame University, Indiana, 
served as chaplain in the U. S. army. 

Mr. Goodrich C. Schauffler, a young New York poet, has just 
returned from France after a year and a half in the A. E. F. 

Mr. John R. C. Peyton is a soldier-poet of Chicago. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence, the well-known English poet and novelist, 
has appeared from time to time in Poetry since January, 1914. His 
latest book of verse is New Poems (Martin Seeker, London), and 
Beaumont will soon issue a limited edition of another volume. Mr. 
Lawrence hopes to visit this country next autumn. 

Mr. Padraic Colum is another friend of some years. His book 
Wild Earth and Other Poems (Holt & Co.), appeared in 1916. 

Rev. Arthur L. Phelps, of Bath, Ontario; and Louise Ayres Gar- 
nett (Mrs. Eugene H.) of Evanston, 111., have also appeared be- 
fore in the magazine. The latter has published many songs with 
music (Oliver Ditson Co.). 

Of the poets new to bur readers: 

"George Marian," otherwise Mr. George Uhlman, of New 
York, has published little as yet. 

Miss Margretta Scott, of St. Louis, has been for some time in 
the Red Cross service in France. 

Eve Brodlique Summers (Mrs. Leland Summers), formerly of 
Chicago and now of New York, has been near the front in France 
during her husband's war service. 

Mr. Reeves Brook is a London poet, Miss Gordon Hamilton lives 
in Colorado Springs, Miss Aber and Miss Gray in Chicago. 
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3 
Those who have read Hilda Conkling's poems in Poetry every \ 

July since she was four years old. will rejoice that we give hir \ 

this year the entire space available for our annual child-section. j 

She is the daughter of Mrs. Or ace Hazard Conkling, who train 
scribes her extraordinary improvisations. 



The American Red Cross sends in an appeal for "a good 
supply of books and magazines" for our soldiers, who are "in 
serious need of reading matter." 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

War and Lave, by Richard Aldington. Four Seas Co. 

The Mountainy Singer, by Seosamb MacCathmbaoil (Joseph Camp- 
bell). Four Seas Co. 

King of the Air and Other Poems, bv Elizabeth Chandlee Fonnan. 
Gorham Press. 

Ballades of Olde France, Alsace, and Holland, by Frank Horridge. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Syncopation, by Robert DeCamp Lei and. Poetry-Drama Co., Bos- 
ton. 

The Lincoln Cabin and Other Poems, by Saxe Churchill Stimson. 
Privately printed, Milwaukee. 

The Pursuit of Happiness and Other Poems, by Benjamin R. C 
Low. John Lane Co. 

Songs While Wandering, by A. Newberrv Choyce. John Lane Co. 

Behold, The Man! and Other Poems, by John T. Prince. Privately 
printed. 

A Business in Poetry, by Frederick Hill Meserve. Privately 
printed, New York. 

TJte New Earth, an Ode for Mixed Chorus, Soli and Orchestra. 
Poem by Louise Ayres Garnett, music by Henry Hadley. Oliver 
Ditson Co. 

Poems, by Iris Tree. John Lane Co. 

PLAYS AND AN ANTHOLOGY: 

The Marsh Maiden and Other Plays, by Felix Gould. Four Seas. 

Wheels, 191%— Third Cycle, ed. by Edith Sitwell. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
prose : 

A New Study of English Poetry, by Henry Newbolt. ' E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

Hew to Read Poetry, by Ethel M. Colson. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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MANY EVENINGS 



PRELUDE 



AS evening falls, 
i And the yellow lights leap one by one 
Along high walls 

And along black streets that glisten as if with rain, 
The muted city seems 

Like one in a restless sleep who lies and dreams 
Of vague desires, vague memories, and half-forgotten 

pain 

Along dark veins like lights the quick dreams run, 

Flash, are extinguished, flash again, 

To mingle and glow at last in the enormous brain 

And die away 

As evening falls, 
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A dream dissolves these insubstantial walls, 

A myriad secretly gliding lights lie bare. 

The lover rises, the harlot combs her hair, 

The dead man's face grows blue in the dizzy lamplight, 

The watchman climbs the stair 

The bank-defaulter leers at a chaos of figures 

And runs among them and is beaten down ; 

The sick man coughs, and hears the chisels ringing; 

The tired clown 

Sees the enormous crowd — a million faces 

Motionless in their places, 

Ready to laugh, and seize, and crush, and tear .... 

The dancer smooths her hair, 

Laces her golden slippers and runs through the door 

To dance once more, 

Hearing swift music like an enchantment rise, 

Feeling the praise of a thousand eyes. 

As darkness falls, 

The walls grow luminous and warm, the walls 

Tremble and glow with the lives within them moving, 

Moving like music, secret and rich and warm. 

How shall we live tonight, where shall we turn? 

To what new light or darkness yearn? 

A thousand winding stairs lead down before us; 

And one by one in myriads we descend 

By lamp-lit flowered walls, long balustrades, 

Through half-lit halls which reach no end. 
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MELODY IN A RESTAURANT 

The cigarette smoke loops and slides above us, 
Dipping and swirling as the waiter passes. 
You strike a match and stare upon the flame. 
The tiny firelight leaps in your eyes a moment 
And dies away as silently as it came. 

This melody, you say, has certain voices — 
They rise like nereids from a river, singing, 
Lift white faces, and dive to darkness again. 
Wherever you go you bear this river with you : 
A leaf falls, and it flows, and you have pain. 

So says the tune to you — but what to me ? 
What to the waiter, as he pours your coffee? 
The violinist who suavely draws his bow? 
That man, who folds his paper, overhears it. 
A thousand dreams revolve and fall and flow. 

Someone there is who sees a virgin stepping 

Down marble stairs to a deep tomb of roses : 

At the last moment she lifts remembering eyes. 

Green leaves blow down ; the place is checked with shadows ; 

A long-drawn murmur of rain goes down the skies. 

And oaks are stripped and bare, and smoke with lightning; 

And clouds are blown and torn upon high forests; 

And the great sea shakes its walls. 

And then falls silence And through long silence falls 

This melody once more: 

Down endless stairs she goes, as once before. 
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So says the tune to him — but what to me? 
What are the worlds I see ? 
What shapes fantastic, terrible dreams? 
I go my secret way, down secret alleys. 
My errand is not so simple as it seems. 

ILLICIT 

Of what she said to me that night — no matter. 
The strange thing came next day. 
My brain was full of music — something she played me ; 
I couldn't remember it all, but phrases of it 
Wreathed and wreathed among faint memories, 
Seeking for something, trying to tell me something, 
Urging to restlessness, verging on grief. 
I tried to play the tune, from memory — 
But memory failed: the chords and discords climbed 
And found no resolution, only hung there, 
And left me morbid. Where, then, had I heard it? . . . 
What secret dusty chamber was it hinting? 
"Dust," it said, "dust .... and dust .... and sun- 
light .... 
A cold clear April evening .... snow-bedraggled .... 
Rain-worn snow dappling the hideous grass .... 
And someone walking alone; and someone saying 
That all must end, for the time had come to go . . . ." 
These were the phrases; but behind, beneath them, 
A greater shadow moved, and in this shadow 
I stood and guessed Was it the blue-eyed lady ? 
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The one who always danced in golden slippers? — 
And had I danced, with her, upon this music? 
Or was it further back — the unplumbed twilight 
Of childhood? .... No — much recenter than that. 

• 

You know, without my telling you, how sometimes 
A word or name eludes you, and you seek it 
Through running ghosts of shadow — leaping at it, 
Lying in wait for it to spring upon it, 
Spreading faint snares for it of sense or sound ; 
Until of a sudden, as if in a phantom forest, 
You hear it, see it flash among the branches, 
And, scarcely knowing how, suddenly have it. 
Well, it was so I followed down this music, 
Glimpsing a face in darkness, hearing a cry, 
Remembering days forgotten, moods exhausted, 
Corners in sunlight, puddles reflecting stars; 
Until, of a sudden, and least of all expected, 
The thing resolved itself : and I remembered 
An April afternoon, eight years ago — 
Or was it nine ? — no matter, call it nine — 
A room in which the last of sunlight faded ; 
A vase of violets, fragrance in white curtains ; 
And she, who played this same thing later, playing. 

She played this tune. And in the middle of it 
Abruptly broke it off, letting her hands 
Fall in her lap. She sat there so a moment, 
With shoulders drooped, then lifted up a rose, 
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One great white rose, wide open, like a lotus, 

And pressed it to her cheek, and closed her eyes. 

"You know — we've got to end this — Miriam loves 

you 

If she should ever know, or even guess it, 

What would she do? Listen! — I'm not absurd 

I'm sure of it. If you had eyes for women, 

To understand them, which youVe never had, 

You'd know it too . . . ." So went this colloquy, 

Half humorous, with undertones of pathos, 

Half grave, half flippant . . , . while her fingers, softly, 

Felt for this tune, played it and let it fall, 

Now note by singing note, now chord by chord, 

Repeating phrases with a kind of pleasure. 

Was it symbolic of the woman's weakness 

That she could neither break it — nor conclude? 

It paused .... and wandered .... paused again; while 

she, 
Perplexed and tired, half told me I must go, 
Half asked me if I thought I ought to go 

Well, April passed, with many other evenings, 
Evenings like this, with later suns and warmer, 

With violets always there, and fragrant curtains 

And she was right. And Miriam found it out 

And after that, when eight deep years had passed — 

Or nine — we met once more, by accident. 

But was it just by accident, I wonder, 

She played this tune? Or what, then, was intended? 
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HAUNTED CHAMBERS 



The lamp-lit page is turned, the dream forgotten ; 
The music changes tone, you wake, remember 
Deep worlds you lived before, deep worlds hereafter 
Of leaf on falling leaf, music on music, 
Rain and sorrow and wind and dust and laughter. 

Helen was late, and Miriam came too soon; 
Joseph was dead, his wife and children starving; 
Elaine was marrfed and soon to have a child. 
You dreamed last night of fiddler crabs with fiddles. 
They played a buzzing melody, and you smiled. 

Tomorrow — what? And what of yesterday? 
Through soundless labyrinths of dream you pass, 
Through many doors to the one door of all. 
Soon as it's opened we shall hear a music: 
Or see a skeleton fall. 

We walk with you. Where is it that you lead us ? 
We climbed the mufHed stairs beneath high lanterns. 
We descend again. We grope through darkened cells. 
Yqu say: "This darkness, here, will slowly kill me — 
It creeps and weighs upon me . . . . is full of bells. 

"This is the thing remembered I would forget: 
No matter where I go, how soft I tread, 
This windy gesture menaces me with death. 
'Fatigue !' it says — and points its finger at me ; 
Touches my throat and stops my breath. 
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"My fans, my jewels, the portrait of my husband, 
The torn certificate for my daughter's grave — 
These are but mortal seconds in immortal time. 
They brush me, fade away — like drops of water. 
They signify no crime. 



"Let us retrace our steps: I have deceived you! 
Nothing is here I could not frankly tell you — 
No hint of guilt, or faithlessness, or threat. 
Dreams — they are madness; staring eyes — illusion. 
Let us return, hear music, and forget." 

COUNTERPOINT I TWO ROOMS 

He, in the room above, grown old and tired ; 
She, in the room below, his floor her ceiling, 
Pursue their separate dreams. He turns his light, 
And throws himself on the bed, face down, in laughter. 
She, by the window, smiles at a starlight night. 

His watch — the same he has heard these cycles of ages — 

Wearily chimes at seconds beneath his pillow. 

The clock upon her mantelpiece strikes nine. 

The night wears on. She hears dull steps above her. 

The world w T hirs on. New stars come up to shine. 

His youth — far off — he sees it brightly walking 

In a golden cloud .... wings flashing about it. . , 

Darkness 
Walls it around with dripping enormous walls. 
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Old age, far off — or death — what do they matter? 
Down the smooth purple night a streaked star falls. 

She hears slow steps in the street ; they chime like music, 
They climb to her heart, they break and flower in beauty, 
Along her veins they glisten and ring and burn. 
He hears his own slow steps tread down to silence. 
Far off they pass. He knows they will never return. 

Far off, on a smooth dark road, he hears them faintly. 
The road, like a sombre river, quietly flowing, 
Moves among murmurous walls. A deeper breath 
Swells them to sound: he hears his steps more clearly. 
And death seems nearer to him ; or he to death. 

What's death ? — she smiles. The cool stone hurts her elbow, 
The last few raindrops gather and fall from elm-boughs, 
She sees them glisten and break. The arc-lamp sings, 
The new leaves dip in the warm wet air and fragrance, 
A sparrow whirs to the eaves and shakes its wings. 

What's death — what's death ? The spring returns like music ; 
The trees are like dark lovers who dream in starlight ; 
The soft grey clouds go over the stars like dreams. 
The cool stone wounds her arms to pain, to pleasure. 
Under the lamp a circle of wet street gleams. 
And death seems far away — a thing of roses, 
A golden portal where golden music closes, 
Death seems far away ; 
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And spring returns, the countless singing of lovers, 
And spring returns to stay 

He, in the room above, grown old and tired, 

Flings himself on the bed, face down, in laughter, 

And clenches his hands, and remembers, and desires to die. 

And she, by the window, smiles at a night of starlight 

The soft grey clouds go slowly across the sky. 



MULTITUDES TURN IN DARKNESS 

The half-shut doors through which we heard that music 

Are softly closed. Horns mutter down to silence, 

The stars wheel out, the night grows deep. 

Darkness settles upon us ; a vague refrain 

Drowsily teases at the drowsy brain. 

In numberless rooms we stretch ourselves and sleep* 

Where have we been ? What savage chaos of music 
Whirls in our dreams? We suddenly rise in darkness, 
Open our eyes, cry out, and sleep once more. 
We dream we are numberless sea-waves, languidly foaming 
A warm white moonlit shore ; 

Or clouds blown windily over a sky at midnight, 
Or chords of music scattered in hurrying darkness, 

Or a singing sound of rain 

We open our eyes and stare at the coiling darkness, 
And enter our dreams again. 

Conrad Aiken 
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FACETS 

COMPLETION 

My heart has fed today. 

My heart, like hind at play, 

Has grazed in fields of love, and washed in streams 

Of quick, imperishable dreams. 

In moth-white beauty shimmering, 
Lovely as birches in the moon glimmering, 
From coigns of sleep my eyes 
Saw dawn and love arise. 

And like a bird at rest, 
Steady in a swinging nest, 
My heart at peace lay gloriously 
While winds of ecstasy 
Beat round me and above. 

I am fulfilled of love. 

ON THE HEIGHT 

The foothills called us, green and sweet; 

We dallied, but we might not stay, 
And all day long we set our feet 

In the wind's way. 

We climbed with him the wandering trail 
Up to the last keen, lonely height — 
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Where snow-peaks clustered, sharp and frail, 
Swimming in light. 

Sheer on the edge of heaven we dwelt 

And laughed above the blue abyss, 
While on my happy lips I felt 

Your windy kiss. 

You were the spirit of the height, 

The breath of sun and air. 
A bird dipped wing, and, swift and white, 

Peace brooded there. 

PARTING AFTER A QUARREL 

You looked at me with eyes grown bright with pain, 

Like some trapped thing's. And then you moved your 
head 

Slowly from side to side, as though the strain 

Ached in your throat with anger and with dread. 

Soon you had turned and left me, and I stood 

With a queer sense of deadness over me; 
And only wondered dully that you could 

Fasten your trench-coat up so carefully — 

Till you were gone. Then all the air was thick 
With my last words that seemed to leap and quiver. 

And in my heart I heard the little click 
Of a door that closes — quietly, forever. 
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PRAISE FOR HIM 



And if I find you beautiful, what then? 

Shall I not take my pleasure in the line 

Of your clean chiseled nostril, and the fine 

Crisp curve your hair makes on your forehead? Men 

Are plenty who are dull and dutiful. 

I owe you thanks that you are beautiful. 

And if your spirits vividness is such 
That with the swiftness of a flight of birds 
Rises the covey of your colored words, 
Where is the song shall praise you overmuch ? 
I hold no brief for pious lividness; 
I thank you for your spirit's vividness. 

And if your soul — "Is there a soul?" "Perhaps; 
At least admit it as a way men speak." — 
Your soul then, lonely as a mountain peak 
And naked as a fawn, if it can lapse 
Sheer outward from the rim of things I see, 
Well! Still I'm thankful for your liberty. 

AT THE BANQUET 

Above the wine and cigarettes, 

Below the jest that flies, 
I catch with half-amused insistence — 
A throb of music in the distance — 

Your eyes ! 
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They knit the wine and jest together 

In deeper harmonies; 
With my own thoughts they interlace 
Like some strange contrapuntal bass — 

Your eyes 

The words we speak say all — and nothing. 

In them no mystery lies; 
Only, between my soul and sense 
Steal, half amused and half intense, 

Your eyes. 

s 

DEFEAT 

1 have seen him, and his hand 
Has that slow gesture still. 

My tutored heart 

That had gone quietly these many months 

And happily, securely, beat its way 

Glad to be free of the old instancy — 

My heart betrayed me. 

Cowardly it stopped; 

And then it leaped, 

And the old Panic hoofbcats thundered in my ears. 

Oh, is there then no peace for me 

When old love will not die? 

And shall I conquer all things, 

Thrusting up, through the intolerable pain of growth, 

Until my soul 
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Leaps winged to the sunset's rim — 
Only at last to break myself on love, 
And fall a-trembling like an aching girl 
Because he has a beautiful, slow hand? 

THE TEPID HOUR 

In such a tepid night as this 

Strange formless sorrowings lie hid, 
Like melancholy in a kiss, 

Like what we dreamed in what we did — 
In such a tepid night as this. 

From out some shadowy depths of me 

Vague longings struggle, dreamer-wise. 
They stir and moan uneasily, 

Then sleep again, too weak to rise 
From out those shadowy depths of me. 

Life holds me by so frail a thread 

That scarce I feel the drag of it. 
Alive I seem, and yet half dead.' 

But quick or dead I care no whit, 
Life holds me by so frail a thread. 

I would not snap the thread, and yet 

Light as it is I grudge its hold. 
'Twere broken with no more regret 

Than lingers round a love grown old. 

I would not snap the thread, and yet 

Eunice Tietjens 
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THE SOUL OF SUMMER 

Incessant chatter of blackbirds over the flags, 
Sinuous falls of the swallows and sudden turns, 
Short flights, preoccupied, of the robin mother 
This is the living summer, this is summer. 

The fine dust drifts in the torpid air, sluggish — 
A faint-blue shadow veil hung before green, 
A dry hush on the grass stalks, on the corn stalk 
Lazy dust-drift of the heavy summer. 

This is summer fulfilled, this is the summer 

Of waiting wings, still wings in passionate tremor. 

This is the summer when torpor blossoms to storms 

And throbbing wings burst out to the height of the wind. 

I too know the summer, I know the summer 

Of light poured on the soft white of her neck; 

I know the hair that flashed in the summer sun. 

I know the summer whose laughter pierced my heart. 

MARY, MARY, MY LOVE 

Why are you trembling so, 
Mary, Mary, my love? 
Why are your hands so cold, 
Your hands that burn my lips? 

And the night is throbbing with us, 
Mary, Mary, my love ; 
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But your little hands are cold, 
Your hands that have set me aflame. 

I know why you tremble so, 
Mary, Mary, my love. 
I know why your hands are cold, 
I see your eyes aflame. 

And we are one in the silence, 
Mary, Mary, my love. 
We are one in your trembling, 
One in our hearts aflame. 
We are one in the night, 
My Mary, Mary, beloved! 



Edward Sapir 



ON INDIAN LAKE 

Apple trees on a low hill 

And the dead sun behind ; 
The water red and still ; 

No sound, no wind. 

Sudden the booming flight 

- Of coots upstirred ; 
Overhead, in the early night, 
The moon, white bird. 

Charles L. O'Donnell 
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THREE SONNETS 

SANCTUARY 

How is it faith outstrips the doubting word, 
Leaving the skeptic brain in overthrow — 
And, swift as arrow from the archer's bow, 
Flies up, and ever upward, like a bird ? 
Today the heavy mists of doubt are stirred 
By distant currents, winds that softly blow ; 
As if a promise given long ago 
Were faintly whispered and as faintly heard. 
I sometimes think that high above Earth's dome 
Our hopes from turret to dream-turret soar, 
And like gray pigeons build their nests and mate. 
There Beauty harbors them when they turn home 
From their wide circling, and forevermore 
Their sanctuary is inviolate. 

RITUAL 

Kneeling, I worship at that holy shrine 
Where Love returns when the beloved is gone: 
Where night, the sea, and one dark Gothic pine 
Breathe their old covenants of golden dawn. 
Again I hear the reverberant plaintive tides 
Chanting their litanies upon the dune, 
And dream I await you where the sea divides, 
Cleft by the silver pathway of the moon. 
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Though when the eastern rim of heaven pales 
I shall arise alone, uncomforted, 
Now, like a jewelled censer, night exhales 
The perfumed incense of a dream long dead ; 
And your rapt spirit, like an organ, pours 
Its glad hosannas on long-echoing shores. 

THE DEATH OF AN ARTIST 

"I tire of looking at the sea," he said. 

"The composition's bad; it needs a tree 

Within the line of vision where the red 

Of sunset pales before immensity. 

There's too much water and there's too much sky 

Without a frame to hold them in their place, 

And not enough of shore to rest the eye 

Or any little thing to shatter space. 

If I were painting it" — he suddenly smiled — ^ 

"You'd come upon it almost unaware; 

Down avenues of green your soul, beguiled, 

Would yield the sea a glance and find it fair. 

How swiftly then the spirit would go free! .... 

I tire," he said, "of looking at the sea." 

Florence Kilpatrick Mixter 
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SONGS AND CATCHES 

DICKY 

Oh, what a heavy sigh I 

Dick, are you ailing? 
Even by this fireside, Mother, 

My heart is failing. 

Tonight across the down, 

Whistling and jolly, 
I sauntered out from town 

With my stick of holly. 

Bounteous and cool from sea 

The wind was blowing, 
Cloud shadows under the moon 

Coming and going. 

I sang old heathen songs, 

Ran and leaped quick, 
And turned home by St. Swithin's 

Twirling my stick. 

And there, as I was passing 

The churchyard gate, 
An old man stopped me: "Dicky, 

You're walking late." 
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I did not know the man ; 

I grew afeard 
At his lean lolling jaw, 

His spreading beard, 

His garments old and musty 

Of antique cut, 
His body very lean and bony, 

His eyes tight shut. 

Oh, even to tell it now 

My courage ebbs ! 
His face was clay, Mother, 

His beard cobwebs. 

In that long horrid pause, 

"Good-night," he said ; 
Entered and clicked the gate — 

"Each to his bed." 

Do not sigh or fear, Dicky! 

How is it right 
To grudge the dead their ghostly dark 

And wan moonlight? 

We have the glorious sun, 

Lamp and fireside. 
Grudge not the dead their moonshine 

When abroad they ride. 
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HAWK AND BUCKLE 

Where is the landlord of old Hawk and Buckle, 
And what of Master Straddler this hot summer weather? 
He's along in the tap room with fat cheeks a-chuckle, 
And ten bold companions all drinking together. 

Where is the daughter of old Hawk and Buckle, 
And what of Mistress Jenny this hot summer weather? 
She sits in the parlor with smell of honeysuckle, 
Trimming her bonnet with white ostrich feather. 

Where is the ostler of old Hawk and Buckle, 
And what of Willy Dodger this hot summer weather ? 
He is rubbing his eyes with a slow and lazy knuckle 
As he wakes from his nap on a bank of fresh heather. 

Where is the page boy of old Hawk and Buckle, 
And what of our young Charlie this hot summer weather? 
He is bobbing for tiddlers in a little trickle-truckle 
With his line and his hook and his breeches of leather. 

Where is the she-goat of old Hawk and Buckle, 
And what of pretty Nanny this hot summer weather? 
She stays not contented with mickle or with muckle, 
Straining for daisies at the end of her tether. 

For this is our motto at old Hawk and Buckle — 
We cling to it close and we sing all together: 
"Every soul for himself at our old Hawk and Buckle, 
And devil take the hindmost this hot summer weather. ,, 
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THE CUPBOARD 



What's in that cupboard, Mary? 

Which cupboard, Mother dear? 
The cupboard of red mahogany 

With handles shining clear. 

That cupboard, dearest Mother, 

With shining crystal handles? 
There's nought inside but rags and jags 

And yellow tallow candles. 

What's in that cupboard, Maryf 

Which cupboard, Mother mine? 
That cupboard stands in your sunny chamber — 

The silver corners shine. 

There's nothing there inside, Mother, 

But wool and thread and flax, 
And bits of faded silk and velvet, 

And candles of white wax. 

What's in that cupboard, Mary? 

And this time tell me true. 
White clothes for an unborn baby, Mother — 

But what's the truth to you ? 

Robert Graves 
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WHIMSEYS 

KALAMAZOO 

Once, in the city of Kalamazoo, 

The gods went walking, two and two, 

With the friendly phoenix, the stars of Orion, 

The speaking pony and singing lion. 

For in Kalamazoo in a cottage apart 

Lived the girl with the innocent heart. 

Thenceforth the city of Kalamazoo 
Was the envied, intimate chum of the sun. 
He rose from a cave by the principal street. 
The lions sang, the dawn-horns blew, 
And the ponies danced on silver feet. 
He hurled his clouds of love around ; 
Deathless colors of his old heart 
Draped the houses and dyed the ground. 
O shrine of the wide young Yankee land, 
Incense city of Kalamazoo, 
That held, in the midnight, the priceless sun 
As a jeweller holds an opal in hand ! 

From the awkward city of Oshkosh came 
Love the bully no whip shall tame, 
Bringing his gang of sinners bold. 
And I was the least of his Oshkosh men ; 
But none were reticent, none were old. 
And we joined the singing phoenix then, 
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And shook the lilies of Kalamazoo 

All for one hidden butterfly. 

Bulls of glory, in cars of war 

We charged the boulevards, proud to die 

For her ribbon sailing there on high. 

Our blood set gutters all aflame, 

Where the sun slept without any heat — 

Cold rock till he must rise again. 

She made great poets of wolf-eyed men — 

The dear queen-bee of Kalamazoo, 

With her crystal wings, and her honey heart. 

We fought for her favors a year and a day 

(Oh, the bones of the dead, the Oshkosh dead, 

That were scattered along her pathway red ! ) 

And then, in her harum-scarum way, 

She left with a passing traveller-man — 

With a singing Irishman 

Went to Japan. 

Why do the lean hyenas glare 
Where the glory of Artemis had begun — 
Of Atalanta, Joan of Arc, 
Cinderella, Becky Thatcher, 
And Orphant Annie, all in one? 
Who burned this city of Kalamazoo 
Till nothing was left but a ribbon or two- 
One scorched phoenix that mourned in the dew, 
Acres of ashes, a junk-man's cart, 
A torn-up letter, a dancing shoe, 
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(And the bones of the dead, the dead) ? 
Who burned this city of Kalamazoo — 
Love-town, Troy-town Kalamazoo? 

A harum-scarum innocent heart. 



THE MODEST JAZZ-BIRD 

The Jazz-bird sings a barnyard song — 

A cocfc-a-doodle bray, 
A jingle-bells, a boiler works, 

A he-man's roundelay. 

The eagle said, "My noisy son, 

I send you out to fight!" 
So the youngster spread his sunflower wings 

And roared with all his might. 

His headlight eyes went flashing 

From Oregon to Maine ; 
And the land was dark with airships 

In the darting Jazz-bird's train. 

Crossing the howling ocean, 

His bell-mouth shook the sky; 
And the Yankees in the trenches 

Gave back the hue and cry. 

And Europe had not heard the like — 

And Germany went down ! 
The fowl of steel with clashing claws 

Tore off the Kaiser's crown. 
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DAVY JONES* DOOR-BELL 

A Chant for Boys with Manly Voices 
(Every line sung one step deeper than the line preceding) 

Any sky-bird sings, 

Ring, ring! 
Any church-chime rings, 

Dong ding! 
Any cannon says, 

Boom bang! 
Any whirlwind says, 

Whing whang! 
The bell-buoy hums and roars, 

Ding dong! 
And way down deep, 
Where fishes throng, 
By Davy Jones' big deep-sea door, 
Shaking the ocean's flowery floor, 
His door-bell booms 

Dong dong , 

Dong dong, 
Deep, deep down, 

Clang boom. 

Boom dong, 

THE CONSCIENTIOUS DEACON 

(A song to be syncopated as you please) 

Black cats, grey cats, green cats miau — 
Chasing the deacon who stole the cow. 
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He runs and tumbles, he tumbles and runs. 
He sees big white men with dogs and guns. 

He falls down flat. He turns to stare — 
No cats, no dogs, and no men there. 

But black shadows, grey shadows, green shadows come. 
The wind says, "Miau!" and the rain says, "Hum!" 

He goes straight home. He dreams all night. 
He howls. He puts his wife in a fright. 

Black devils, grey devils, green devils shine — 

Yes, by Sambo, 

And the fire looks fine! 

Cat devils, dog devils, cow devils grin — 

Yes, by Sambo, 

And the fire rolls in. 

And so, next day, to avoid the worst — 
He takes that cow 
Where he found her first. 

THE HORRID VOICE OF SCIENCE 

"There's machinery in the butterfly; 

There's a mainspring to the bee; 
There's hydraulics to a daisy, 

And contraptions to a tree. 

"If we could see the birdie 
That makes the chirping sound 
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With x-ray, scientific eyes, 

We could see the wheels go round." 

And I hope all men 
Who think like this 
Will soon lie 
Underground. 

MY LADY IS COMPARED TO A YOUNG TREE 

When I see a young tree 

In its white beginning, 

With white leaves 

And white buds 

Barely tipped with green, 

In the April weather, 

In the weeping sunshine — 

Then I see my lady, 

My democratic queen, 

Standing free and equal 

With the youngest woodland sapling 

Swaying, singing in the wind, 

Delicate and white: 

Soul so near to blossom, 

Fragile, strong as death ; 

A kiss from far-off Eden, 

A flash of Judgment's trumpet — 

ApriPs breath. 

Vachel Lindsay 
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COMMENT 

EDITORIAL AMENITIES 

NOWADAYS we are frequently reminded of "the poetic 
renaissance," as the journalese of the day puts it. Ap- 
parently this renaissance has admittedly arrived, for its ini- 
tial creative stage has already yielded — so fast do we travel 
in this motor era — to the secondary critical stage when a 
multiplicity of books are written "about it and about." Mr; 
Lowes' Convention and Revolt, Mr. Untermeyer's New Era, 
Mrs. Wilkinson's New Voices, and a trail of volumes much 
less valuable, volumes middling to worthless — these offer 
amazing evidence that something has been going on during 
the past seven years since Poetry unlocked the gate. 

How misty and moss-grown a gate it was in the autumn 
of 19 12 few of the ardent spirits who rushed through need 
take the time to remember, still less the editors and reviewers 
who ambled after them. But now and then an incident re- 
minds us. A month ago, for example, the newspapers, far 
and wide, announced the award of "the annual Pulitzer 
Prize for poetry" to Carl Sandburg and Margaret Widde- 
mer. The truth is, of course, that there is no "Pulitzer Prize 
for poetry;" that when Joseph Pulitzer — a most represen- 
tative American — died in 191 1 poetry was so negligible and 
neglected that he did not recognize its existence as a modern 
art. 

Thus his will, which enriched his School of Journalism 
at Columbia with one-thousand-dollar prizes for everything 
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else under the sun — for the best novel of the year, the best 
play, the best editorial, etc. — committed the absurdity of 
omitting the highest of the literary arts. When the news- 
papers unconsciously try to rectify his error by giving his 
name to a prize for which Mr. Wheeler, president of the 
P. S. A., with great difficulty secured the cash, they are 
merely acknowledging the absurdity of the omission. If Mr. 
Pulitzer had died a few years later, he not only would not, 
but could not, have made the mistake: by that time poetry 
was in the air — the great journalist, like all the world, would 
have had to breathe it; and in his will its name, like Abou 
ben Adhem's, would have "led all the rest." 

If Poetry opened the gate and carried the banner through, 
it has not kept its lead without numerous challenges. Every 
month or two a new special magazine is born and we wel- 
come it to the field on the principle of the-more-the-merrier — 
for the field is large and no one magazine can gather all 
the harvest. It doesn't afflict us much if the newcomers 
show ignorance, or at least a polite disregard, of our pres- 
ence; or turn upon us, from their various eastern points 
of vantage, each a coldly superior eye. 

Contemporary Verse thus appoints itself "the best of the 
poetry magazines," to the joy of the sapient New Republic, 
which, weary of its own too-numerous editors, attributes this 
self-confessed supremacy to C. V/s lack of either editorship 
or standards. And the modest Philadelphia monthly pro- 
ceeds thus, to corner the market and obliterate the rest of 
us: "Contemporary Verse alone, of the new poetry magazines. 
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endeavors to express broadly and simply the best phases of 
American idealism." 

Youth announces with appropriate enthusiasm, "For a 
long time there has been felt the need of a magazine which 
would do for the allied countries in the field of poetry what 
our Governments are doing in the political realm :" as if 
Poetry had not printed poems from sixteen nations of the 
old and new worlds, and Youth had been appointed official 
spokesman of neglected peoples. 

And The Lyric, or The Lyric Society, proclaiming itself 
"the only American organization devoted to the interests of 
the vision-bearers of America," "undertakes the job of or- 
ganizing the readers of poetry" at five dollars a year apiece — 
have we not been trying for years to do it for two? — and 
even offers to buy three books a year at five hundred per to 
fill three poets' pockets, promising to distribute their editions 
to subscribers — those coy "poetry-lovers" who, like Viola, 
are too prone to conceal their love. 

All these and others — yes, and Others, our gayest contem- 
porary, which has always loyally concealed its despair over 
our old-fogeyism — all these and others, whether they like us 
or not, may be less rivals than aids; every banner means a 
new ally in support of the Cause. They are helping to spread 
the gospel, to gather the "great audience." By hammering 
away in school (or college) and out, in print and by word 
of mouth, they — we — may at last make the great world 
understand that a poet has a right, like other artists, to live 
by his art; that the art requires public recognition and sup- 
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port — even to the point of numerous prizes, scholarships, free 
club-houses or institutes, even to the point of eager publishers 
selling many editions. 

And what of the critics? What of the "literary editors"? 
Are they doing their share — they whose function it is, not 
only to give the public what it wants but gently to make 
the public want what it should? Mostly they are full of 
good-will, genuine even when puzzled; but they don't ex- 
press it often enough or loud enough. They don't give each 
of our numbers a column-and-a-half review, and call upon 
the "reading public" to weigh each new poet in scales of 
gold ! And sometimes he, the critic, knows it all with a final- 
ity which is the despair of specialists. Most people admit 
that adequate criticism of a symphony, a painting, an edifice, 
of an airplane, a locomotive, or even a rag-doll, requires not 
only special aptitude but a certain preparatory training. 
But any typewriter-strummer who has read Hiawatha in the 
eighth grade thinks himself fully equipped as a critic of 
poetry, quite competent to denounce all the poets of this 
century and enforce his anathema by contrasting them with 
Shakespeare and Keats, or even with David and Solomon ! 

Every day the mail brings us expert testimony of this kind, 
not only from Podunk but from Philadelphia and even Lon- 
don. And we who have specialized in this subject for years 
stand convicted of wilful idiocy before a larger public than 
we can hope to reach with our side of the story. 

At a banquet recently given in Chicago, Congressman 
James R. Mann, that noble pillar of the past, referred with 
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illuminating candor to "the old order which has temporarily 
passed away." But there are moss-backs in poetry who would 
scorn to admit that the old order has passed away even tem- 
porarily; moss-backs who stoutly deny that the poets of this 
age of enormous change may have things to say, and ways of 
saying them, quite different from those immortalized by the 
masters of the past. H. M. 

THE POETRY OF THE FUTURE 

Now that the war is over, the world's youth is approach- 
ing freedom again, still weary perhaps with the struggle, but 
with an intense eagerness for life. And out of this intensity 
should grow poetry, not, perhaps, large in bulk but yet 
enough for us to be able to say to future generations: "We 
hooligans who fought for those long years in the mud and in 
spiritual darkness could yet make a few songs to test your 
emulation." 

I do not know what form this poetry will take; very 
possibly the great living poets of to-day are in poverty and 
obscurity, unknown to any of us. But I do know what form 
I should like it to take; I know the sort of poetry I should 
like to see written by this generation, a generation which 
has not been altogether ignoble. 

First of all, I want this poetry to be aristocratic, not in 
any trivial, monarchical or plutocratic sense, but in the root 
sense, as the free, equal citizens of a Greek republic were 
aristocrats. It must be the expression of distinguished minds 
in a distinguished manner. The "republic of letters" can 
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have no use for Bolshevism ; though all within its boundaries 
are equal, it cultivates good manners and at least avoids 
scrupulously those whose presumption leads them to assume a 
capability they do not possess. 

Secondly, I want this poetry to be human. There is no 
excuse for affectations or prejudices or any sort of narrow- 
mindedness. I want to see human nature expressed by 
people who are sensitive enough to sympathize with it and 
talented enough to express it. I am so utterly weary of the 
little person who has never lived, never loved passionately, 
never hated, never seen death, never known anguish or 
gaiety or any real emotion — so weary of that person's little 
rhymes or vers libre. The coal miner who says, "It's bloody 
in them bloody mines," is more of a poet; and a coal miner 
who could express to us adequately the real emotions of his 
life would be a poet. He would be ipso facto a citizen of 
the aristocratic republic! 

Thirdly, I want this poetry to be competent. Doesn't 
everyone know the "poet" who by some slight eccentricity 
of clothing or behavior convinces himself that he is "dif- 
ferent"? And who moreover is far less competent at his 
job than any of the merely "industrial" people he dares to 
despise? Try and make a table without learning how, try 
and drill a company without learning how; and observe the 
mess. Are we to assume that poetry, which is almost the 
most difficult thing in the world to create, can be created 
without "knowing how"? I said before, "Poetry has no 
rules" ; but a poet must know how his predecessors achieved 
their results, he must find out for himself how it was that 
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the poets he admires obtained the effects which move him. 
If he does nothing else he will achieve the negative result 
of knowing what not to do. These people in the past did 
not just say to themselves: "Tiens, I will be a poet — cest 
une idee!" and then sit down and produce the Ode to a 
Nightingale or the Ballade de la belle Heaulmiere. There 
was, of course, that indefinable thing we call "genius" to 
begin with, but there was also the conscious work, the con- 
ception of poetry as an art. 

Fourthly, I want to see this poetry "individual." I want 
about it that personal flavor which is a guarantee of sin- 
cerity. If we hear someone read Swinburne or Heine we 
know at once that one master only could have written this, 
we know it by the "feel" of the thing, the music, the per- 
sonality behind it. I should like the future to be as sure 
about the poets of to-day as we are sure of the great men 
of the past. 

Fifthly, I should like to see this poetry develop along the 
lines which it has taken in the past few years. I should like 
to see all the possibilities of vers libre explored and exploited ; 
I should like to see it richer, more controlled, more shapely ; 
I should like it to express all the moods and emotions of men, 
the cities of to-day no less than "the glory that was 
Greece," the things that are steadfast as well as the things 
that fade. I should like to see vers libre developed in com- 
petent hands into a varied medium, as lovely as the old poetry 
was lovely, but more virile, more essentially artistic. I 
should like also to have the capabilities of our language for 
the writing of quantative verse tested and experimented upon 
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by poets who are also musicians, as the Elizabethans were. 
And, in conclusion, I should like the impossible — an interested 
public with sufficient taste to know if a work is well or badly 
written, sufficient liberality of mind to appreciate novelty 
when it has talent, and sufficient liberality of purse to afford 
its poets at least as much remuneration as its boot-blacks and 
policemen! Richard Aldington 

REVIEWS 

CONVENTION AND REVOLT 

Convention and Revolt in Poetry, by John Livingston Lowes. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

In the last few years so much has been written in defense 
of radicalism in poetry, so much has been said of the hamper- 
ing restrictions of what is regarded as conventional, conserva- 
tive verse, that now perhaps it becomes necessary to defend 
the classics against what we may call the "New Academism ,, 
of the radicals! Such a defense (although of course the 
classics do not really need defense — they are permanent and 
defy abuse) has now been prepared by Mr. Lowes. What 
he has done is to reinstate the classics as the radicals of their 
day and age; to show that conventions are created by usage 
and acceptance, but that as these conventions cease to be 
inspired by the breath of life they must be discarded or re- 
habilitated and new ones created in their place. He has thus 
shown that although revolt has always the aspect of novelty 
and complete modernism, it is historically ancient and re- 
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current in the great tradition of verse. It is no yawning 
gulf, no precipice incapable of being jumped or bridged, and 
cutting off all approach from the rear or front. It is rather 
a law of growth, to be balked at the cost of life itself. It is 
evident therefore at the outset that Mr. Lowes is not out of 
sympathy with the radicals, nor yet unduly startled or 
alarmed by them. At the same time he is not without a back- 
ground, as too many critics of modern verse have been, espe- 
cially many of the radicals themselves; and the wisdom in- 
spired by this background has given him a wise tolerance and 
even temper in discussing his subject, too often lacking in 
partisan criticism of the present new movement. 

Beginning with the roots of convention, which are of the 
essence of art itself — the acceptance of illusion rather than 
the experience or fact, the need of a communicative medium, 
the use of the symbol for the thing; then examining the 
growth and decay of conventions, the question of how far 
originality may dispense with or accept conventions, the in- 
evitability of reaction; Mr. Lowes goes on to consider in 
detail the problems of poetic diction, rhyme, metre and vers 
litre, prose and verse rhythms, the incursions of prose, and 
other important phases of the subject in relation both to the 
tradition and to the "new poetry" ; finishing with a chapter 
on the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

One of the most interesting and provocative of all his chap- 
ters is that on Rhyme, Metre and Vers Libre, in which he 
shows that the restrictions of metrical verse are far less 
than the inexpert might imagine. Here his distinction be- 
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tween the two rhythms of verse that follows a regular metric 
pattern, or rather his exposition of these two rhythms, is more 
clearly stated than I have ever seen it elsewhere. After ad- 
mitting that "metrical verse imposed restrictions upon the 
freedom of ordinary speech — which is merely to say, in other 
words, that verse is a convention of art, whose very essence 
is restraint," he goes on to show that this restraint is not 
after all unduly rigid, as follows : 

Now there is a fundamental fact which the protestants, if I under- 
stand them, overlook. Upon the length or the development of the 
larger, infinitely varying rhythmic units, metre does not impose any 
limitations whatever. These are free. They are merely taken up 
into and merged with another rhythmic movement. Let me make 
clearer what I mean. The movement of regular verse is a resultant, 
a resolution, of two rhythms, one of which, taken alone, tends to- 
wards restraint. There is in verse, on the one hand, the metrical unit 
— that is to say, for our present purpose, the line. There is, on the 
other hand, what we may designate as the sentence rhythm or 
cadence. If the line length and the sentence rhythm uniformly coin- 
cide (as they do in some of Pope's couplets, for example) we get 
monotony, deadly and intolerable. If there is only the sentence 
cadence, without the beat of the line, there is variety, but it is merely 
the variety of your speech and mine, when charged with emotion in 
varying degrees. Metrical verse, that is not sheer doggerel, is built 
upon the harmony of both. Behind the endlessly weaving rhythms 
of the sentence cadences beats steadily, in the best verse unobtru- 
sively, the rhythm of the line. 

By this too it may be seen why verse that scans accurately 
may yet have no rhythm whatever, a fact too generally 
ignored by the prosodists! 

It is unfortunate that one has not the space for a com- 
plete exposition of Mr. Lowe's book ; particularly one would 
like to dwell on his chapter, Originality and Conventions, in 
which he shows that originality consists in its power to re- 
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create beauty out of old conventions quite as much or more 
than in its power of invention. "The supreme test of orig- 
inality is its power to give us the sense of a footing on 
trodden and familiar ground, which all at once is recognized 
as unexplored." One would like to quote at length many 
passages equally illuminating and suggestive, but one can 
only conclude with the advice to all poetry lovers — radicals 
and conservatives alike — to read the book themselves. It has 
but one fault; the bad habit of indulging in quotations to 
illustrate a point, when such quotation is unnecessary and 
really detracts from, rather than enforces, the statement; 
but this is a very minor annoyance. 

Mr. Lowes has covered many if not all the points under 
discussion during the last few years; he has gone over the 
battlefield without omitting any of the scars, and with full 
recognition of the strategic merits of both sides. He renders 
no decision, and although one instinctively feels that his 
taste is conservative, it is a very liberal conservatism, and he 
accepts willingly and enthusiastically all that the radicals 
have to offer. Indeed, he is even a little too timid and tem- 
perate about expressing himself on just what the "new 
poetry" may add or fail to add to the great tradition. We 
are too near, he says, to judge our contemporaries. A hun- 
dred years from now the good will have been sifted from the 
bad: "The happy lecturer will find the house swept and 
garnished, and will have the simple task of discoursing on 
the early- twentieth-century classics ; but I shall not anticipate 
his list!" But that is just what we wish Mr. Lowes would 
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do. Why the timidity? Certainly it is not shared by Mr. 
Lowes' confrere, Professor Phelps of Yale, who has mani- 
festly failed at the job. Mr. Lowes on the contrary has 
shown himself in this book abundantly qualified to furnish 
us with just what is so sorely needed — disinterested, fresh, 
purely aesthetic, competent (and therefore authoritative) 
criticism of the poets who are writing today. Must we have 
only Griswolds, and worse, for the unhappy lecturer of a 
hundred years hence to refer to? Now that Mr. Lowes 
has prepared this excellent general groundwork, we wish 
that he would go on and give us a series of lectures, in like 
detail, on the subject of our contemporaries. 

A. C. H. 

A PRIZE-WINNER 

The Old Road to Paradise, by Margaret Widdemer. Henry 

Holt & Co. 

One is tempted to examine this book with unusual care, 
because it has just received the emphasis of a prize. Or let 
us say half a prize — perhaps an even greater honor, since 
thus Miss Widdemer's name is paired with Carl Sandburg's. 
For this book and Cornhuskers, as we announced last month, 
divided the prize of five hundred dollars awarded by the 
Poetry Society of America and Columbia University for the 
best book of verse published in 191 8 — a circumstance which 
reminded us that Poetry had not yet reviewed it. 

The book contains much graceful verse and a few lyrics 
of higher quality, songs which lack only the final poignancy 
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to lift their too cultivated feeling into passion, their ripple 
of music into magic. The best, in my opinion, are the love- 
song, / did not know (from Poetry for October, 1917), the 
simple and moving Prayer for the New Year (save for an 
agonizing error of grammar), The Dark Cavalier, Interim, 
Garden Dream, and Poem for a Picture (of children at 
play on a French battlefield), of which we quote the begin- 
ning and end : 

"When I was a child," 
You shall tell one day, 

Children, on these blackened fields 
Gallantly at play, 

"All the quiet sky- 
Burst in death aflame; 

One day I was young — 

Then . . . the Horror came." 



Dauntless in your rags, 

Insolent in mirth, 
Laughing with young lips that know 

All the griefs of earth — 
God, who loves a high heart well, 

Will net let you fail — 
You are France, who laughs at Hell — 

France, who shall prevail! 

Is the book prize-worthy? — Well, hardly, since the prize 
would not only try to level it with Cornhuskers, but to lift 
it above Mr. Masters' Toward the Gulf and Mr. Aiken's 
Gharnel Rose, besides a number of books in more radical 
forms — Miss Lowell's Can Grande's Castle, Sherwood An- 
derson's Mid-American Chants, Dr. Williams' Al Que 
Quiere, Wallace Gould's Children of the Sun, and others. 
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With few of these books would Miss Widdemer's stand 
any chance in a properly arranged professional competition. 
In the whole volume she says nothing new, nor does she say 
anything old in a new manner or a manner convincingly 
spontaneous and personal. Her book is full of echoes — 
echoes from the Celtic, from old balladry, from The Shrop- 
shire Lad and poets even more modern; and now and then 
one detects the tinsel quality of assumed emotion — an offer- 
ing-up of the popular thing to a public too easily pleased, 
as in The Singing Wood and Other People. The book is, 
indeed, too much what the public wants — so many war 
poems, so many love songs, a few about fauns and elves and 
Pierrette and a young girl's dreaming, with now and then 
deep thoughts of death and worshipful salutations of God. 
Everywhere the accepted thing, the usual emotion and mel- 
ody; never an original or adventurous idea, never a pang of 
wild joy or bitter suffering, never a strain of strange and 
haunting music. The award of a prize — or even half a 
prize — to this book shows that at least one mind and a half 
of the committee of three prefers to keep the American muse 
in a proper and submissive conventional mood. 

It may be objected that the old subjects — love, war, death, 
dreams — are the perpetual stuff of poetry, and are likely to 
be to the end of time. Yes, but they must be hunted and 
captured anew by each individual singer; they cannot be 
taken from another hand or passed over a counter. No 
butterfly's wing so easily loses its freshness at an alien touch. 
It is not a question of form — the simplest old forms will do. 
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Some of Orrick Johns' country rhymes, Sara Teasdale's best 
love songs, Edna Mill ay's wistful little lyrics, have this 
quick pang in them which Miss Widdemer's just miss. It 
is a thing difficult to define, but it makes all the difference. 

H. M. 

IRONICS LIGHT AND DARK 

Ironica, by Donald Evans. Nicholas L. Brown, New York. 
Like a proud parrot preening his feathers is the art of 
Donald Evans — smooth, showy, adroit ; fifth-generation trop- 
ical chained to a northern perch. Its ornamental green-and- 
scarlet, though a bit quaint in these after-the-war days, has 
not quite lost its flare — let us shake the dust off one or two 
Ironica to prove it: 

Her breath suspired in a little sigh. 
Of plausive aspect, with upturned eye, 
She begged a boon from Him on high — 
A softer breeze for her butterfly. 

Or this one: 

He held his stick as though it were a sword; 
He held his head as though he were the Word; 
He held his mouth as though he had been heard; 
He held his eyes as though naught had occurred. 

The irony is not always so light as this; in fact, At the 
Bar, the twenty- four-page poem which opens the book, 
misses the poignancy of tragic narrative by only a harr's- 
breadth — perhaps by only a certain deft elegance of touch, as 
though one should search a battlefield in a dress-suit. The 
end of the story is just a bit too neatly turned for the larger 
amenities of perfect art. 
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» 

Almost Mr. Evans persuades us back into the fin-de-siecle 
'nineties. Yet he is aware of the new era — far-faintly aware 
of change. For he greets it at the end of this book in this 
Bonfire of Kings: 

Kingship is passing down the yellow road, 

And crowns are dangling from the willow tree ; 

Royalty flees to seek a last abode 

With the other outcasts of eternity. 

The palaces are burning, for bad kings 

Have brought the breaking of the whitest dream 

That man has ever dreamt — imaginings 

That bathed the throne with a diviner gleam. 

The mob is jigging to a ribald air 

That mocks the dying pulse of sovereignty; 

Humanity is singing everywhere 

All men are equal. Dupes of democracy! 

In a small pamphlet, The Art of Donald Evans (N. L. 
Brown), Cornwall Hollies plays up his subject with rather 
naive exaggeration. H. M. 

JOURNEYMEN POETS 

The Madman, by Kahlil Gibran. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Lanterns in Gethsemane, by Willard Wattles. E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co. 
A Family Album, by Alter Brody. B. W. Huebsch. 
Outcasts in Beulah Land, by Roy Helton. Henry Holt 

& Co. 
City Tides, by Archie Austin Coates. George H. Doran Co. 

"There be books that I have heard praised, and that 
highly" — I am tempted to apply to certain volumes Hamlet's 
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splenetic remarks about certain players; for, in spite of the 
approval of megaphonic critics, "I have thought that some 
of Nature's journeymen had made them" instead of true 
sons of the muses. 

Thus I confess myself something of a skeptic in regard to 
Kahlil Gibran, whose "parables and poems" in poetic prose 
have been conspicuously printed and praised. His book shows 
an adroit use of parallelism, and a rather oriental-sounding 
symbolism cleverly applied to modern affairs and points of 
view. Perhaps the best of it is in such a parable as God, 
which presents the gradual change from fear to love in 
mankind's ideal of worship; or in the irony of The Sleep- 
walkers or The Perfect World, which touch off prevalent 
insincerities. But the symbolism is too expository, and its 
high-sounding easy wisdom too often boils down into plati- 
tudes. The book annoys by its prosy and somewhat pomp- 
ous triteness, as in The Greater Sea, or this briefer parable: 

The Good God and the Evil God met on the mountain top. 

The Good God said, "Good day to you, brother." 

The Evil God made no answer. 

And the Good God said, "You are in a bad humor today." 

"Yes," said the Evil God, "for of late I have been often mistaken 
for you, called by your name, and treated as if I were you, and it 
ill-pleases me." 

And the Good God said, "But I too have been mistaken for you 
and called by your name." 

The Evil God walked away cursing the stupidity of man. 

If Auguste Rodin actually called this Syrian poet "the 
William Blake of the twentieth century," as the slip-cover 
reports, I can only smile in remembering, from personal 
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acquaintance with the great Frenchman, his serene amiability 
toward all fellow-artists; and in this case it was the fellow- 
artist — the limner, not the poet — that Rodin's alleged re- 
mark must have referred to. But even Mr. Gibran's draw- 
ings, though much more interesting than his parables, are 
a long way off from William Blake. 

Willard Wattles has written a few fine lyrics — there are 
even one or two (especially The Builders — I) in Lanterns 
in Gethsemane. But as a rule the religious poems in this 
volume do not escape triteness of sentiment, or attain poetic 
beauty of form or phrase. The long philosophizing Christ- 
monologues are particularly ineffective, whether uttered by 
or to the Man of Nazareth; and that sermon on the war, 
The Seventh Vial, escapes prosiness in only a couplet or two. 

Two or three poems, and those brief ones, attain some- 
thing like lyric expression of a fresh and personal devotional 
mood — Prayer, and one or two quatrains, and this Abso- 
lution : 

Once I was bound in slavery, 
But now my sins have set me free. 

No matter what the songs have sung, 
It is my sins have kept me young ; 

When cruelly my heart inclined 

My own dead sins have made me kind. 

It's some are blind, and some are wise ; 
But only sins have gentle eyes. 

'Twas little recked the brittle thong 
When my sins woke to shake me strong ; 

And when I face the certain grave 
It is my sins have made me brave. . . . 
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In Heaven beside the jasper sea 
The sins of Christ will pardon me. 

Louis Untcrmeycr stands sponsor for Alter Brody's 
Family Album, both in his introduction to the book itself, 
and in his own critical volume, The New Era; and one may 
sympathize with his ascribing to Mr. Brody "sincerity and 
sensitivity" and keen racial feeling — a distinctly personal ex- 
perience and point of view. The trouble is, nowhere in this 
book of carefully lined-up free verse can one trace a poet's 
instinct for poetic rhythm, and rarely a poetic quality of 
imagination. The line-divisions are purely empirical — the 
book has the feeling and movement of prose from beginning 
to end. Sometimes the prose is vivid, as in if Sunlit Room; 
sometimes tiresome, as in The Neurological Institute, but 
however reflective or descriptive, it escapes the musical 
magic of poetry. Here, for example, is Lamentations, which 
Mr. Untermeyer especially praises, but here printed with- 
out disguise: 

In a dingy kitchen facing a Ghetto backyard an old woman is 
chanting Jeremiah's Lamentations, quaveringly, out of a Hebrew 
Bible. 

The gaslight flares and falls. ... % 

This night, two thousand years ago, Jerusalem fell and the Temple 
was burned. Tonight this white-haired Jewess sits in her kitchen 
and chants — by the banks of the Hudson — the Lament of the 
Prophet. 

The gaslight flares and falls. . . . 

Nearby, locked in her room, her daughter lies on a bed con- 
vulsively sobbing. Her face is dug in the pillows; her shoulders 
heave with her sobs — the bits of a photograph lie on the dresser. . . . 

Roy Helton is another of Mr. Untermeyer *s favorites; at 
least he is accorded a few leaves of laurel, if not a wreath 
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complete like Mr. Brody's. An analysis of Outcasts in 
Beulah Land — if we had time and space — might be fruitful 
in revelations of the difference between the real thing and a 
facile imitation. Mr. Helton, as the accommodating slip- 
cover confesses, "writes of beggars and millionaires, shop- 
girls and 'ladies/ honest folk and thieves, the here and the 
hereafter" — all with engaging impartiality. And his art 
reverses the magic of the alchemist, for everything he touches 
turns to tinsel. 

If Mr. Brody's free-versified prose is fraught with a mes- 
sage from the ghetto, that of Archie Austin Coates carries 
no such burden. Neither rhyme nor the newer forms can 
make anything but journalism out of the lightly satirical 
poems in City Tides. The touch is not deft and delicate 
enough to lift any of them to the graceful immortality of a 
vers de societe anthology. All this in spite of the fact that 
Poetry once gave a page to Lavender, for which may the 
muses forgive us! In spite also of Mr. Charles Hanson 
Towne, whose Introduction hails Mr. Coates as "a new 
poet of the city, wise with a wisdom beyond his years, blest 
with vision and comprehension.' * H. M. 

ANTHOLOGIES 

There must be a large public for poetry, or the crop of 
anthologies would not outrun, as it does, the capacity of 
this magazine. It is out of the question to review adequately, 
indeed well-nigh impossible to mention, all the verse collec- 
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tions, many of them narrowly specialized, which reach this 
office. There is Your Dog and My Dog, for example 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) with dog poems from Byron and 
Scott to W. M. Letts, but incomplete since it omits Orrick 
Johns, who writes the most doggy dog-poems in the language. 
There is To Mother (same publisher), which, introduced by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and reinforced by Whistler's familiar 
portrait, offers a round hundred poems of filial or maternal 
devotion. There are Mrs. Waldo Richards' High Tide and 
Melody of Earth (also the Boston firm) — the one sub-titled 
Songs of Joy and Vision, and the other Garden and Nature 
Poems — which, with singular catholicity of somewhat senti- 
mentalized taste, gather together good, bad and indifferent 
"poems of today" in an amiable effort to increase the cheer- 
fulness of the world. 

And there is no end to the war anthologies. Six or eight 
of them Poetry reviewed in August, 191 7 and 191 8, but 
many others are on sale or in press. One is War Poems 
from the Yale Review (Yale University Press), with nine- 
teen poems from seventeen poets — Frost, Masefield, Fletcher, 
Letts, Untermeyer, Noyes, etc. : some of them good, but none 
of supreme authority. Another is Humanity or Hate: 
Which? (Cornhill Co.) — German and French war songs 
translated into rather perfunctory rhymes, and contrasted as 
symptomatic of the German Soul and the French Soul, by 
Harvey C. Grumbine. The War in Verse and Prose (T. S. 
Denison & Co., Chicago) is a collection of floating newspaper 
verse mostly, collected by W. D. Eaton in order to preserve 
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its popularity. And Carnegie Tech War Verse is an ingra- 
tiating little pamphlet by Professor Haniel Long's doughboy 
students, led by Francis F. Hogan and Richard Mansfield II, 
who both died in service. 

Then there are the more inclusive student anthologies, all 
containing promising work, all showing a wide-spread activ- 
ity and interest among undergraduates, whether the various 
faculties sympathize or not. The most comprehensive of 
these is The Poets of the Future, edited by Henry T. Schnitt- 
kind (Stratford Co.), which has now reached its second 
biennial volume, gathering its interesting material from the 
various college periodicals. An English effort to introduce 
and stimulate youthful talent is the Oxford Poetry annuals 
(B. H. Blackwell). The same enterprising publisher of old 
Oxford gives us also At a Venture: Poems by Eight Writers; 
also, once a year or so, a small volume called Wheels, which 
is a brief collection of poems by the newly emerging poets 
whom he delights to introduce. 

More familiar to our readers, as representing the new 
poets or groups of them, are the Georgian Verse anthologies 
(Poetry Bookshop, London), of which three volumes have 
now been issued; Some Imagist Poets — the much discussed 
three annuals (Houghton-Mifflin Co.) ; the very intriguing 
Others anthologies, representing the radicals (Alfred A. 
Knopf)— of which A Pagan Anthology (Pagan Pub. Co., 
N. Y.) is a far-away faint echo; and Mr. Braithwaite's 
annual Anthology of Magazine Verse (Small, Maynard & 
Co.), with its over-generous inclusions and its empirical 
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Baedeker-like exactitudes of stars and double and triple stars 
to aid the innocent seeker for poetic treasure. And last but 
not least we must not omit our own indispensable anthology, 
The New Poetry (Macmillan Co.), already in its eighth 
edition. 

And the local collections — like The Chicago Anthology, 
The Book of New York Verse, and Sunflowers, Willard 
Wattles' Kansas anthology (these already reviewed) ; as 
well as the more recent Golden Songs of the Golden State 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.), selected by Marguerite Wilkinson 
to present the claims of California. And Notre Dame Verse 
perhaps belongs here, though its locale is a university and the 
poets are its alumni. Now that the procession of states and 
towns has begun, there can be no end to it." 

We have also subject anthologies, like the all-inclusive 
Book of Lincoln (George H. Doran Co.), and Christ in the 
Poetry of Today (Woman's Press). 

As for more general anthologies, they also are numerous. 
Volume V of Thomas Humphry Ward's The English 
Poets (Macmillan Co.) is now ready, with British and 
Canadian selections "from Browning to Rupert Brooke," 
but including no one now living — a collection whose first 
volume was issued long ago with a general introduction by 
Matthew Arnold. Also, each poet gets a special "critical 
introduction" written by some more or less noted admirer. 

One wonders what is the principle of selection in a book 
like this ; but whatever it is, any modern poet may take com- 
fort to find so much trivial and stodgy verse dug out of the 
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past and set up in the company of its betters — for even sec- 
ond-rate modern stuff is more alive and less wordy than much 
of this volume. Why disinter Richard Watson Dixon, for 
example, or Thomas Gordon Hake, or Sir Francis Doyle, 
Baronet? Our old Victorian friends are represented by 
their more familiar poems, and one new friend, William 
Barnes, is well worth while, whether he writes in plain Eng- 
lish or the difficult Dorsetshire dialect. 

A comprehensive anthology of four thousand pages, repre- 
senting almost everybody from the Elizabethans to the 
Imagists, is The Home Book of Verse (Henry Holt & Co.). 
This was originally, published in 19 12, with the idea of re- 
printing in ten years. But the editor, Mr. Burton Egbert 
Stevenson, now explains that the recent "astonishing renais- 
sance in English and American poetry" made imperative the 
present new edition, and he has inserted many of the new 
poets among their elders — for the book is arranged according 
to subjects. In spite of its sentimental title, this anthology, 
which is well indexed, seems a pretty good thing of its all- 
inclusive kind. 

And there are period anthologies, like Samuel White Pat- 
terson's Spirit of the American Revolution as Revealed in 
the Poetry of the Period, a competent study with extensive 
quotations. Another of these, much more inviting, is an 
admirable collection of fourteenth-to-seventeenth-century 
English verse called Corn from Olde Fieldes (John Lane 
Co.), reviewed in Poetry for May. 

This brings us to our concluding group of anthologies — 
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the translations, some of which are valuable. The present 
keen interest in Chinese art of all kinds has compelled E. P. 
Dutton & Co. to reprint The Lute of Jade, L. Cranmer- 
Byng's well known, and on the whole excellent, renderings of 
Chinese classics; and we have also James Whitall's recent 
versions through the French of Judith Gautier, in Chinese 
Lyrics from the Book of Jade (B. W. Huebsch) ; and the 
admirable new translations by Arthur Waley, ijo Chinese 
Poems, of which Alfred A. Knopf has just issued an Ameri- 
can edition — a book which demands separate attention. 
Wholly admirable are Mrs. Livesay's vivid Songs of Ukraina 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), long since praised in Poetry. Less 
important than these, because less vitally translated, though 
still interesting as opening windows into other lands, are Ar- 
menian Poems , translated by Alice Blackwell (Robert Cham- 
bers, Boston), and sold for the Fund for Armenian Relief; 
A Harvest of German Verse, done with sympathy and some- 
times with distinction by Margarete Munsterberg (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) ; and Charles Wharton Stork's rather perfunctory 
Anthology of Swedish Lyrics (American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, New York). 

From this too brief summary our readers will perceive 
that almost any kind of verse-collection in English, in al- 
most any department of the art, is now at their disposal. And 
we cannot close without saying a good word for the two- 
volume collection of modern French poems, Poetes d*Aujour- 
d'hui, published in Paris by the Mercure de France, and now 
in its eighteenth edition. H. M. 
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The Jargon of Master Frangois Villon, by Jordan Herbert 

Stabler. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

This book is in large octavo, printed in rare type on hand- 
made paper, and its pages are decorated with beautiful bor- 
ders and quaint pictorial initials. The first half of the book 
is given to the English translations, the second half to the 
original French versions of these seven ballads. Mr. Stabler 
is to be congratulated upon the zeal with which he conducted 
his researches into the realms of the well-nigh impossible, 
and upon the artistic quality of his results. 

The church loves a sinner 
As a good man his dinner, 

and so Frangois Villon has lived for us through more 
than four centuries and a half, not only through his verses, 
but in fiction and out, off the stage and on, in the character 
of the gentleman burglar — clever, cultivated, often ar- 
rested, and with always a friend at court to save his neck 
from the noose. The author tells us that the seven ballads 
appear to be advice and warning — "Sermons they have been 
called" — to his companions, the brothers of La Coquille, 
and that they are supposed to have been written about the 
year 1461. But sermons would seem to be a somewhat 
equivocal term in which to speak of these ballads. Warning 
is certainly sounded ; for Villon knew well whereof he wrote 
and could paint the hangman in vivid colors. But the advice 
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he gives is mostly an urging of caution upon thieves in their 
manner of thieving, as in this fragment: 

And now for this: Beware, beware, 
Companions, robbers, thieves, and all; 
And for the trysting place take care, 
Where rests the band within your call. 
Who seeks to rob by acts too bold 
Will not succeed as well as he 
Who lays his plans with care, I'm told, 
To trick the ones less wise than he. 
But ofttimes they are tricksters too, 
And archers also wear disguise; 
And ye are caught and hung, 'tis true, 
By those ye rob who aTe too wise. 

Envoi: 

Prince, beware, hard times come fast, 
Take all that comes before your eyes; 
Be not imprisoned at the last 
By those ye rob who are too wise. 

According to Mr. Stabler, the jargon of Villon in these 
seven ballads was probably known only to the friends of 
the Coquillards, to whom they were addressed. And this 
seems to be more than probable. For a comparison of this 
with the language employed in his other verses, for instance, 
in Le Petit Testament, Le Dit de la Naissance de Marie, Le 
Grand Testament, etc., shows the latter to have been written 
in the current French of Villon's period, while these seven 
ballads are so veiled in his peculiar slang as to be almost 
incomprehensible. The author admits that much of it is 
impossible to translate, and that this is why he has been so 
free in his English. Agnes Lee Freer 
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All but two of this month's contributors have appeared before in 
Poetry. Our readers need no introduction to Mr. Conrad Aiken, of 
Boston, whose latest book is The Charnel Rose (Four Seas Co. 1 ) and 
who will issue soon a book of critical essays. Nor to Mrs. Eunice 
Tietjens, of Chicago, who has recently returned from journalistic 
and Red Cross work in France ; her second book of verse, Body and 
Raiment, will be published this autumn by Alfred A. Knopf, who 
will also issue a new edition of Profiles from China. Nor to Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay, of Springfield, 111., who hopes to finish soon The 
Golden Book of Springfield for autumn publication. Florence Kil- 
patrick Mixter (Mrs. George W. M.) of Moline, 111., will soon pub- 
lish her first book of verse. And Rev. Charles L. O'Donnell, of Notre 
Dame, Ind., who served as a chaplain in France in the A. E. F., has 
appeared in various publications. 

Captain Robert Graves whose present poems are his first to ap- 
pear in Poetry, was born in London in 1895, the son of A. P. Graves, 
the Irish writer. His first sheaf of poems, Over the Brazier, was 
published by the Poetry Bookshop in 1916, while he was serving in 
France as captain in a Welsh line-regiment. After being severely 
wounded, left for dead on the field and so reported, he returned to 
England and soon after published Fairies and Fusiliers (Alf. A. 
Knopf). With his friend Mr. W. J. Turner, he is literary co-editor 
of The Owl. Captain Graves hopes to lecture in this country this 
year under the Pond bureau. 

Mr. Edward Sapir, born in Germany, emigrated to the United 
States at the age of rive. After specializing in linguistics and ethnol- 
ogy at Columbia, he took charge of the Division of Anthropology of 
the Geological Survey of Canada, and now resides in Ottawa. His 
first book of verse, Dreams and Gibes, was published in 1917 by the 
Poet Lore Co. 

From the present number, the publication date of Poetry will be 
advanced from the end of each month to about the twentieth, each 
number antedating its month by about ten days. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Poems, by James Griswold. The Scribner Press, New York. 

Theodore Roosevelt — A Verse Sequence in Sonnets and Quatorxmns, 
by Russell J. Wilbur. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Verse 1914-1918, by Gregory Scott Robbins. Privately printed, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Hidden Path, by Ned Hungerford. Privately printed, Rochester. 
N. Y. 

The Hound of Heaven, by Francis Thompson. Four Seas Co, 

The Solitary, by James Oppenheim. B. W. Huebsch. 

The Beloved Stranger, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Day by Day, by Patrice Oliver. Privately printed by The Roy- 
crofters, E. Aurora, N. Y. 

ANTHOLOGIES AND TRANSLATIONS: 

W . B. in California — A Tribute, Privately printed, Berkeley, Cml. 

The Forest Ranger, collected and edited by John D. Guthrie. Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 

Treasured Nature Lyrics, selected by Alice Wilson Wilcox. Richard *i 

G. Badger. 3 

One Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems, translated by Arthur $ 

Waley. Alfred A. Knopf. 4 

prose : 

New Voices, by Marguerite Wilkinson. Macmillan. 

Painting, by W. A. Sinclair. Four Seas Co. 

Nowadays, by Lord Dunsany. Four Seas Co. 
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MEMORIES 

THE VOICE 

ATOMS as old as stars, 
l Mutation on mutation, 
Millions and millions of cells 
Dividing, yet still the same; 
From air and changing earth, 
From ancient Eastern rivers, 
From turquoise tropic seas, 
Unto myself I came. 

My spirit, like my flesh, 
Sprang from a thousand sources, 
From cave-man, hunter and shepherd, 
From Karnak, Cyprus, Rome; 
The living thoughts in me 
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Spring from dead men and women 
Forgotten time out of mind 
And many as bubbles of foam. 

Here for a moment's space 
Into the light out of darkness, 
The many in one are mingled, 
Finding words with my breath; 
Like a great voice in me 
• I hear them shout: "Forever 
Seek for Beauty — she only 
Fights with man against death." 

THE LONG HILL 

I must have passed the crest a while ago 

And now I am going down. 
Strange to have crossed the crest and not to know — 

But the brambles were always catching the hem of my 
gown. 

All the morning I thought how proud it would be 

To stand there straight as a queen — 
Wrapped in the wind and the sun, with the world under me. 

But the air was dull, there was little I could have seen. 

It was nearly level along the beaten track 

And the brambles caught in my gown — 
But it's no use now to think of turning back, 

The rest of the way will be only going down. 



Sara Teasdale 



SPRING TORRENTS 



Will it always be like this until I am dead? 

Every spring must I bear it all again — 
With the first red haze of the budding maple boughs, 

The first sweet-smelling rain? 

Oh, I am like a rock in the rising river 

Where the flooded water breaks with a low call, 

Like a rock that knows the cry of the waters 
And can pot answer at all. 

WHAT DO I CARE 

What do I care, in the dreams and the languor of spring, 

That my songs do not show me at all ? 
For they are a fragrance, and I am a flint and a fire; 

I am an answer, they are only a call. 

What do I care — for love will be over so soon — 

Let my heart have its say, and my mind stand idly by. 

For my mind is proud, and strong enough to be silent — 
It is my heart that makes my songs, not I. 

MY HEART IS HEAVY 

My heart is heavy with many a song, 

Like ripe fruit bearing down the tree; 
And I can never give you one — 

My songs do not belong to me. 
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Yet in the evening, in the dusk 

When moths go to and fro, 
In the gray hour if the fruit has fallen, 

Take it — no one will know. 

IT IS NOT A WORD 

It fs not a word spoken — 

Few words are said, 
Nor even a look of the eyes, 

Nor a bend of the head; 
But only a hush of the heart 

That has too much to keep, 
Only memories waking 

That sleep so light a sleep. 

SONG 

Let it be forgotten, as a flower is forgotten, 
Forgotten as a fire that once was singing gold. 

Let it be forgotten forever and ever — 
Time is a kind friend, he will make us old. 

If anyone asks, say it was forgotten 

Long and long ago— 
As a flower, as a fire, as a hushed footfall 

In a long forgotten snow. 

Sara Teasdale 
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THE CLOUD DESCENDS 

[A small water-pool at the base of a hill. The pool is in 
the foreground, and its waters stretch out of view to left and 
right. Behind them is the hill, steeply sloping backward. 
Above the almost flat-topped hill a thin bar of bright blue 
sky is visible. The pool is calm, and colored a deep brownish- 
blue. Near its centre it bears the bluish-white reflection of 
an irregular oval cloud floating in the sky. It is late after- 
noon and softly bright dwindling light drapes the scene. 
Ten seconds after the curtain-rise, the Cloud drops waver- 
ingly down from the sky and alights to the extreme left of a 
narrow, slightly-curved stretch of ground in front of the 
pool. His image draws near him, to the edge of the pool; 
he looks down upon it for several seconds.] 

Cloud. Image of me, child born of color on water, 
Trailing over the water's breast 

Like the sigh of a lover paling the breast of his love: 
Sigh making the water white, 
Sigh that I drop from the sky, 
Image of me, let us speak. 
The sighs of a lover hold meanings he does not know. 

Cloud-image [A voice from the pool]. 
Do not call me your sighing; I am more than that. 
I am an image of you 
Straining, within the moments of life 
I hold, to catch the shadowed soul 
Whose first whisper slips into death. 
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I am a stranger to myself 

Wakening to moments of pallid longing. 

Cloud [After a pause]. 
Sky is the reflection of some vast far-off smile 
Making a blue breast warmer. 
Sky has a lover who flings her jewels, 
Fierce with the love he cannot bring. 
She strings the jewels over her body — 
Chained lover throwing one vast smile and trinkets 
That mock the love whipping him .... 
I love her too, but I cannot look upward, 
So I am happier. 
Her breath comes down, in winds, 
And thrusts me along while I shake 
Beneath biting hints of her that are like pale whips. 

[A pause.] 
Image of me, I have wondered 
Whether you longed for life 
To open the closed cries in your shadowed heart, 
As much as I and the unseen lover 
Long for sky. I wondered, and so came down 
To give you a voice. 

Cloud-image. Ashen regrets within me 
Dwindle to even lighter ashes: 
Ashes that are like dying breath 
After it passes through fire. 
In my moments of life, I fancied myself 
A wraith-like prince standing erect a moment 
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Between high columns of silence that fell upon him 

One by one, ever rising to fall again. 

But now I know I am only light and color 

Spotting the dark breasts of this pool 

With stinted love that cannot form itself 

Into a moment of actual touch. 

I have not even a soul. 

Cloud. Image of me, the milky, dishevelled shadow 
Of my own soul drops on you. 
Shadows are often mirrors. 
I see within you parts, of myself 
That were too tenuous to be even haze: 
Parts that I never knew. 

Cloud-image. Why do you spin a rustling fairy-tale? 
Tender scarves cannot make me proud. 

Cloud. You are the milky, dishevelled shadow of my 
soul. 

Cloud-image [After a pause]. 
I believe you, perhaps because I long to believe: 
Or because your words are riotously afraid. 

Cloud [After another pause] . 
You have an undertone of red — 
Red like the color left by maiden-lips 
Upon the cheeks of some memory: 
Maiden lips that shrunk to dust 

And were blown away, leaving red that cannot be seen 
By far-away eyes. 
There is no red upon me . . . •. who gave you this red? 
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Cloud-image. I do not know ; I have often felt it. 
It seemed a word of love 
Writhing under rancid wraiths that bound it. 
I thought it the answer of this pool, 
Whose love for me was chained because 
I passed so quickly. 

Cloud. Wisps of caresses only make love bitter and tall, 
Or slay it ... . Red .... can you speak to me? 

Voice of the Pool [Deeper than the Cloud-image's voice 
and rising from the rear edge of the pool. The Cloud starts 
back as he hears it]. 
I am this pool: this red is mine. 
Two soldiers splashed into me, long ago. 
Red sprang from them in nervous trickles 
Like hunted passions never dying, 
Yet always seeming to take their last step. 
And on the soldiers' faces, red and black 
Were transfigured while wrestling to reach wild eyes. 
The soldiers sank within my edge 
And knowing they would die 

Dragged themselves further in, preferring a quicker death. 
The red of them made me feel 
Like a mother forever holding a child 
That perished within her, spreading over her body. 
Their bones are deep in my heart: I cannot feel them. 
Their bodies have faded out to uneasy memories, 
So thin that they can sleep between 
Folds of the red I bear. 
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[A short interval of silence. A Woman slowly walks out 
upon the narrow stretch of ground in front of the pool. She 
stops two paces away from the Cloud, raises an arm, as 
though in weary supplication, but checks herself, and slowly 
turns to the pool, intently gazing upon it.] 

Woman. Cloud-image, are you a child, 
With moments of awakening sprinkled over endless sleep? 
And do you carry small treasures into your sleep, 
To gladden the sparkling shoulders of dreams? 
I will fling myself into this pool 
And so become wedded to you, and lose 
The sharp silence flooding my moments of sleep: 
The sharp silence keeping its edge 
Because an even sharper grief swings it into me. 

[A pause.] 
My husband was a soldier: he is dead. 
Perhaps he lies at the bottom of this pool 
That sways him as a tired stranger 
Lifts up a body he has found on the road : 
A body that brings him no grief. 
Perhaps I shall swerve against him and taste his breast 
Without fear, before I slip into you, Cloud-image. 

Cloud-image. Why do you seek to join me? 
The life that humans know 
Is a parade of cloud-images 
Mantled with faintest red. 
Humans are deep pools crossed by cloud-figures 
Who mistake the red cast of the pool 
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For love words too low to be heard 

And the clouds creeping over the pools are too high to be 
seen. 

Woman [In a louder voice, after a pause. She has seated 
herself, with a quick feathery movement, beside the pool]. 
If I could only be an actual cloud ! 
I would bend like a gracious priest rustling his gown of 

pale prayers, 
And shaking his mist-ringlets, as he marries 
His images with drifting gestures of death. 
If I could only be a real cloud ! 

[The Cloud, who has been standing still and watching 
her, suddenly rushes forward and flings himself upon her, 
hiding her from view. For several seconds he holds her thus. 
Then he rises, lifting her in his arms.] 

Cloud [With soft triumph], 
I have often looked down upon this parade 
Of weary cloud-images crossing the depths of humans 
Who scarcely felt them; looked and longed 
To swoop down, closing upon a woman or child 
And gently spreading her over me. 

[A pause.] 
Am I happier now? .... It does not matter: 
Happiness is the melting-clawed ghost of human-beings, 
But clouds do not need it. 

[He rises from the ground, as the curtain falls.] 

Maxwell Bodenheim 
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MONODIES 



MONTEZUMA 



As the wind rolls across the flowing trcctops, so the 

Delicate haze, blue flowing into green, rolls 

Over the violet and brown undulations of these mountains. 

Blue mist flowing into green mist over 

The violet and brown undulations of the earth. Thus 

Life flows into Death above Time's translucent contours. 

These mountains are the fingers of a sleeping hand. No 

Jewels adorn its tawny tapering fingers. But in the silence 

It moves forward through the delicate haze 

(Blue flowing into green), while no one watches. 

you of the blind silent eyes, who stand 

Your feet among the mountains and your head lost 
Above the heavens translucent as Time's contours — 
And no jewels adorn your forehead, nor do your blind eyes 
Peer toward the Mystery, being themselves the Mystery — 
Move you a step nearer in the silence, your feet stirring 
The delicate mist like soft sand 
(Blue flowing into green), while no one watches. 

WILD HORSES 

1 am amazed at the joy of the horses. 

They beat on the earth with small round sharp hoofs; 
They cut the face of the earth to wrinkles, 
And thunder their life and lust in God's face. 
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They sweep in a curve like smoke of a prairie fire 
(So they must seem to God who watches) 
Weaving a pattern of grays and browns 
That shifts and swirls — a magian's carpet — 
That flows and swirls like smoke in a crystal. 

Above, the intent face of God who watches. 



ON THE MESA 

This I saw on the mesa's edge 
As the sun sprang up chanting: 

A squat girl, 

Naked as the red rock; 

Brow, face, breasts, limbs, 

Square lines in red rock; 

Arms reaching toward the sun; 

From parted lips 

A silent song, veering like a swallow's course, flying. 

This I saw on the mesa's edge 
As the sun sprang up chanting. 

But the sun outleapt its ardor, dwindled 
To a cynical blinking yellow eye, 
And she drooped heavily. 

And I could have fingered her naked flesh 
As one might touch crumbling stone! 
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CONCERNING BLAKE 



When Blake's mother died, 

He got up out of bed 

(He was an invalid) 

And closed her eyes and smoothed her hair; 

And took the pillow from beneath her head, > 

And drew the sheet across her thin clear face, 

And left her there. 

The little butler scudded through the gloom — 

A frightened cockroach. 

Blake cornered him 

To give him orders. And he: "At what time did she 

die?"— 
The last word jerked out 
With a placating pained grimace. 
Great difficulty. His head jerked about 
Before Blake in the dusk, febrile, dim. 
Blake's small too-fragile body twitched. 
His transparent feminine face 
Quivered slightly, froze back into place. 
His sister's sobs, half checked by the gloom, 
Staggered, drunken, down the hall. 
This was all. 

Then Blake went back into the twilit room 
Where the candles struggled vaguely with the dusk. 
He drew back the white sheet from the white face. 
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His bathrobe fell in cerise fold on fold 

Above it, fever-blotches on the shadow. 

He was tired and weak and cold. 

He stared at the clear face as into a mirror, 

His features — a curious mirror, Death! — 

Frosted and uncertain at his sudden intruding breath. 

THE OLD WEEP GENTLY 

These old trees 

Sigh in every leaf, 

Look down their trunks 

As if back down the years. t 

Old knots stay 

Where limbs were torn away — 

Little fist-rubbed faces 

Of gargoyle grief; 

While shadows 

Slip down the trunks 

Like tears. 



LITTLE RABBIT 

He said: "Let the night 

Sweep down with swirling gestures ! 

The nightwind leaps like a flame!" 

And yet — 
The firelight on the wall 
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"My heart is a cry in the night," 

He said, 
"And all the world's a dream !" ' 

And yet — 
The night sighs above me 
Like the branches of a tree; 
And it too wears a covering, 
And, should it drop that covering, 
Would doubtless rattle — 
A gruesome skeleton. . . ; . 

He said: 
"You talk of peace — where is it? 
The fire there 

Has no peace. Now that choked sobbing — 
Sobs caught low in the throat — 
What does it want?" 

And yet — # ' 

That is a shadowy crying 
After .things long forgot. 
The fire moans to itself, 
And leaps up without impetus, 
And sinks — a spectral longing 

Or — perhaps — is it 
The fluttering of frightened hearts 
Afraid to go? 

A. Y. Winters 
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THE CONQUEROR 

I think the corn will conquer. 

What, shall Death's black flail, 

Forever swinging, lift and fall 

Upon these sullen lands 

That were so marvellously ripe for love? 

I think the corn will conquer. 

What, shall that shrill fury Fear— 

Crazed, crazed, forever crazed — 

Run screeching down these sober hazel lanes, 

And no one bid her hush? 

I think the corn will conquer. 

What, shall man, 

Forever wailing "God!" and "God!" 

Beat like a sick child 

Upon earth's patient breasts? 

I think the corn will conquer; 

I have seen 

Green acres marching like the sea, 

Climbing the ridges, 

Riding the hill-tops, 

Drawing strength from the warm mist 

That wraps the valleys. 
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I have seen 

The red sun lift his battered shield 

From out earth's eastern thunders 

And bask amid the corn-tops' gold; 

Ufatil the dawn-wind trumpets from the height 

And bids each meadow fling abroad 

The yellow waving banners of the corn. 

I have seen 

Deep in the cool green twilight of the corn 

A king's sword rusting ; 

How the good red earth 

Had sucked its venom! 

How the sprawling pumpkin wrapped 

The jewelled scabbard in her lewd embrace! 

The while I heard 

From every clod, from every stalk and blade 

A myriad insect voices fifing, "Victory!" 

James Rorty 
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WANDERINGS 

IN THE MIDDLE WEST 

(Suggested by an editorial of H. M.) 

This land is a great sea; 

Out of it me — 

And into it at the end. 

It is my friend, 

My lover and enemy — 

My mother and lover and friend; 

My master and my slave. 

It gave 

All that I have, and it will take away 

All that I have, and even my life, some day. 

The ocean is a friend who, for a while, 

Will talk with me, and smile; 

But always with a stranger's courtesy. 

The land is maker and lover and slayer of me. 



SEA GULLS 

"I am the white gull overhead!" 

To my love I said; 
And stretched my arms and cried 

With the swift gull's cry. 
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But I shall have no freedom till I die; 
I shall know never lift of sky 

Or sweep of sea: 
I am chained cruelly by his love of me. 

THE APPLE TREE SAID 

My apples are heavy upon me ! 

It was the spring, 
And proud was I of my petals • 

Nor dreamed this thing: 

That joy could grow to a burden, 

Or beauty could be 
Changed from snow-light to heavy 

To humble me. 

I PRAY YOU 

The dead make rules, and I obey. 
I, too, shall be dead some day. 

Youth and maid who, past my death, 
Have within your nostrils breath, 

I pray you, for my own pain's sake, 
Break the rules that I shall make ! 

Mary Carolyn Davies 
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A GROUP OF SHORT POEMS 

THE BOOKSHOP 

Pierrot had grown old. 

He wore spectacles 

And kept a shop. 

Opium and hellebore 

He sold 

Between the covers of books, 

And perfumes distilled from the veins of old ivory, 

And poisons drawn from lotus seeds one hundred years 

withered 
And thinned to the translucence of alabaster. 
He sang a pale song of repeated cadenzas 
In a voice cold as flutes 
And shrill as desiccated violins 

I stood before the shop, 

Fingering the comfortable vellum of an ancient volume, 
Turning over its leaves, '' 

And the dead moon looked over my shoulder 
And fell with a green smoothness upon the page. 
I read: 

"I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt have none other gods 
but me." 

Through the door came a chuckle of laughter 
Like the tapping of unstrung kettledrums, 
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For Pierrot has ceased singing for a moment 
To watch me reading. 

PEACH-COLOR TO A SOAP-BUBBLB 

A man made a symphony 

Out of the chords of his soul. 

The notes ran upon the air like flights of chickadees, 

They gathered together and hung 

As bees above a syringa bush, 

They crowded and clicked upon one another 

In a flurry of progression. 

And crashed in the simultaneous magnificence 

Of a grand finale. 

All this he heard, 

But the neighbors heard only the croak 

Of a wheezy, second-hand flageolet. 

Forced to seek another lodging 
He took refuge under the arch of a bridge, 
For the river below him might be convenient 
Some day. 

THE ARTIST 

Why do you subdue yourself in golds and purples? 
Why do you dim yourself with folded silks? 
Do you not see that I can buy brocades in any draper's shop, 
And that I am choked in the twilight of all these colors. 
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How pale you would be, and startling — 

How quiet; 

But your curves would spring upward 

Like a clear jet of flung water, 

You would quiver like a shot-up spray of water, 

You would waver, and relapse, and tremble. 

And I too should tremble, 

Watching. 

Murex-dyes and tinsel — 

And yet I think I could bear your beauty unshaded. 

AUTUMN 

They brought me a quilled, yellow dahlia, 

Opulent, flaunting. 

Round gold 

Flung out of a pale green stalk. 

Round, ripe gold 

Of maturity, 

Meticulously frilled and flaming, 

A fire-ball of proclamation : 

Fecundity decked in staring yellow 

For all the world to see. 

They brought a quilled, yellow dahlia, 

To me who am barren. 

Shall I send it to you, 

You who have taken with you 

All I once possessed? 
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BALLS 



Throw the blue ball above the little twigs of the tree-tops, 
And cast the yellow ball straight at the buzzing stars. 

All our life is a flinging of colored balls 

to impossible distances. 

And in the end what have we? 

A tired arm — a tip-tilted nose. 

Ah! Well! Give me the purple one. 

Wouldn't it be a fine thing if I could make it stick 

On top of the Methodist steeple? 

good gracious! 

They say there is a fairy in every streak'd tulip, 

I have rows and rows of them beside my door. 

Hoop-la! Come out, Brownie, 

And I will give you an emerald ear-ring! 

You had better come out, 

For to-morrow may be stormy, 

And I could never bring myself to part with my emerald 

ear-rings 
Unless there was a moon. 

Amy Lowell 
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THE DAY OF SUMMER 

To Waldo Frank 

MORNING 

How long ago was it 

The dawn pleased Homer? 

And Petrarca — was it among flowers 

Dew-full, tearful for the love of the dawn, 

That he sang his best song 

For Laura? 

Did the eyes of joy of Prince Paul Fort 

See it well once, 

And was it then that he 

"Took pleasure in being a Frenchman?" 

In New York, 

These summer days, 

It's a swollen-faced hour, 

Sick with a monstrous cold, 

Gasping with the death of an expectance. 

Houses there 

In a thick row 

Militarily shut out the sky; 

Another fence 

In the east; 

Over this one a shameful blush 

Strives upward. 

Nevertheless I go to perform the ceremony 
Of purification — to wash myself . . . • 
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Oh, dear water .... dear, dear soap .... 

Because I am poor 

No ceremony will clean me; 

In this crowded room 

All the things touch me, 

Sctil me. 

To start a day 

Feeling dirty 

Is to go to war 

Unbelievingly. 

A little happy pause here 

For me to think of what I shall be doing in the day. 

Now has the deep hot belly of the night 

Given birth to noises. 

The noises pass 

Over me, 

I lie 

Insensible, 

Under. 

Work, milk, bread, clothes, potatoes, potatoes. .... 

This is 

The big 

Beauty rumbling on. 

Is this 

The world's 

Music forevermore? 
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This and the irrevocable peddlers 

Who will come in an hour 

To hurl loose : 

"Potfl-tf-fl-tf-t-o-u-s, yeh'p-l-s, waa-ry meh-l-nl" 

Little apocalyptic faces, 

Faces of the end of all faces — 

Are these the chief musicians? 

Please, listen, I have a small, dear soul, and all I want is 
a noiseless beauty, any little thing, I was born for a sylvan 
century, may I claim to be left alone? .... I will not 
even expect you to understand— only .... 

Under this, like a cold hating prostitute, 

Hie 

Insensible .... 

And my face is sad because 

Once 

There was .... 

Ah, there was a time 

Now go look for the mail — 

Go glean the thoughts they drop before your door, 

You eternal gleaner. 

Love thoughts, too ? 

Out in the hall 

The gas jet 

Doesn't give a damn that it is day already. 

Stench 

Of drenched clothes 
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And snore 

Of married men. 

Who shall ask the furnished-room poets to write 

A song for the dawn? 

Oh, MAIL! 

Ah, beggars: 

"I-am-though-I-refrain-from-saying-it-better- 
than-you-in-the-end. I-am-perfectly-honest-evidently-noth- 

ing-up-my-sleeves It-is-out-of-my-bounteous-good- 

ness-that-I-like-you-a-little-in-spite-of " 

These scanty rights to live — 

A clear day, an articulate moment, may take them from us; 

So we advance 

At every chance 

Our stuttering claim and reference. 

Dragging my soul along 

I go to the window. 

The sun-fingers reach slowly 

Over the face of the house in front. 

This is the hour they go to their work 

Eastward and westward — 

Two processions, 

Silent. 

Shapeless the hats, 

Too large the jackets and shoes — 

Grotesques walking, 

Grotesques for no one to laugh at. 
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Ait they happy perhaps? — 

For, of course .... but do they 

Really know where they're going? 

Has the first of them 

Found 

Down there 

Something for his happiness? 

And has he telephoned or telegraphed to the others 

That they are going, 

Without looking around, 

Without knowing one another, 

ALL 

TOGETHER 

Eastward and westward? 

The world has decreed : 

These men go 

Acknowledged 

Eastward and westward. 

Sit down and take the rest of your life, 
O poets! 

All my days 

Are in this room 

Pressing close against me. 

I know what I have done, misdone, mistaken, misunderstood, 

forgotten, overlooked, 
And I have lost my youth. 
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Everybody knows me, 

No one wonders at me; 

They have placed me in their minds, made me small and 

tied me up 
To throw me in a little dusty corner of their minds. 
All my days are huddled 
Close against me; 

My youth is but a regret and a madness — 
A madness .... Jesus Christ! I am not old yet, never 

mind what I have told you, what I have been! 
I have not irremediably committed myself, I am not lost — 
For pity's sake 
Let me go, 
Let me go free ! 
For pity's sake 
Let me go 
With my youth! 

Ah, the old days are huddled 
So close against my chest 
That no great freeing gesture 
Is possible. 



After the tears, 

Cool, new, sensitive, 

Under my body hushed and stiff, 

I open the door 

Quietly, 
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I close the door behind me 
Carefully. 

The street's greeting: 
I'm out of work — 

Damn work — to work and come home in the evening hungry 
for all the things that could have been done instead ! 

But to go 
Unemployed 
Without hunger 
At all! 

Oh, listen, O Street, 

Let your word to me be a delicate whisper : 

I am young, 

Nice day, 

I look 

Straight ahead, 

Staccato steps, 

Stiff and cool, 

I walk. 

(Sweet morning, soeur de charite!) 

It is the light mood in the streets of the morning, 
Bouncing on the roofs, kicked 
By the rosy foot of the wind. 

Ah, we — ah, we are chained to the sidewalk but we hold 
our eyes upward, 
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Lightly, lightly. 

Do blow away the dust of our dead, 

And save us all from them who are smouldering inside our 
houses! 

See the fine dust from those windows, see the dust angry at 
the sun! 

Who threw these kids here among us, them and their fun 
and war, "GIMME I--GIMME!" 

King of the triumphing mood, the iceman cracks easy puns 
with a landlady of the dust ! 

Kaiser of the lightness of the morning, the policeman, swing- 
ing his stick, writes sacred hieroglyphs. 

Furtively I steal, 

From what and whom 

I know, 

A little youth 

For myself. 

I know nothing, 

I forget nothing, 

I'm glad enough to live 

In the morning. 

NOON 

You say yes, 

And you feed it in your temples — that entity you are so 

divinely, mysteriously, sure of ; and you call it LIFE. 
You sky no— 
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« 

In the saloon, the wooden yellow temple, 

You grunt no, and you poison that which you call LIFE. 

It's noon, the whistles rattle and shriek — city Parcae, I 

come too. 
It's noon, I am coming with you in your temples. 
You say yes 
And you grunt NO, 
But your faces are faces of rancor: 
Rancor against 
Those who won't let you 

Hurl loose your soul — (you think, you bad philosophers!) — 
Which you must steadily 
Throttle within you. 

Imbecility is an immense maw, and at noon 
It is hungry with a thousand crawling hungers. 
So that happy bewildered imbecile of a sun < 

Looks bewildered at me, 
Wondering that I am so utterly disgusted. 

Not so ... . 

Not so disgusted after all. 

O altars of a little comfort, altars of a dyspeptic god gone 

crazy in America for lack of personality (hamburger steak, 

Irish stew, goulash, spaghetti, chop suey and curry!) O 

lunch-room counters! 
O tripods of a little secure religion, tripods of a little secure 

beauty! O kitchen fires! 
O bedraggled romances, O alcoholic ladies in crimson and 

green mists, O women so cheap and ingratiating, O sacri- 
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fices for you, ladies, of all the flesh and all the brains ! O 
saloons ! 

My malediction on the cowards who are afraid of the word 
(the word is a kind sweet child, a kind sweet child!) — 
Malediction on the sacrifices of the dumb and deaf! 

Hesitating everywhere, hesitating fearfully, 

The few poets, they who weigh with delicate hands, 

Walk in the unfrequented roads, 

Maundering, 

Crying and laughing 

Against the rest. 

AFTERNOON 

Over our shoulders 
Your noisy anger, 

Elevated! 

1 walk in a fog of sleep, 

Not fearing to be awakened any more. 

Something queer to drink, 

Or going somewhere else, 

Another girl — 

These are the last visions of salvation. 

The dust has blinded 

The trees in the park. 

_ • 

The gutters are loose mouths of the drunken Manhattan. 
Now at last give them up, your hungry and greasy 
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And greedy romances. 

And you snobs, damn fools, remember you are sweating too. 

Now at last be all appeased 

In ugliness, 

Wallow in the heat, 

O sacred soul of the crowd. 

No one dies, don't be 

Afraid. 

Some life is left. 

See the will-o'-the-wisps of lewdness 

Burning in all the eyes. 

We are alive yet. 

See me scuttle on — 

Satisfied enough, 

Finding with my almost eager eyes 

Not-yet-known breasts and strange thighs 

In your sacred crowds, O Manhattan! 

EVENING 

Tender and young again, feminine, sky of the evening of 

summer is blushing. 
Round, long and soft like a draped arm, sky of the evening 

over the poor city resting. 
Spaces of cool blue are musing — 
They will hold all our sadness, O spaces of cool blue. 
O city, there lived in you once, O Manhattan, a man WALT 

WHITMAN. 
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Our hands are wasted already, perhaps; but enough for con- 
tribution to Beauty, 

Enough for a great sadness, will be, 

Evening of summer, evening of summer going to sleep 

Over the purple bed, over the light flowers of the sunset. 

Many other evenings have I in my heart — I have loved so 
much, so long and so well — don't you remember cool blue 
spaces brooding? 

I shall recall you, 

I shall recall you if insanity comes and sits down and puts 
her hands in my hair. 

Once I touched things with religion, once a girl loved me, 
once I used to go hiking with young folks over the 
Palisades, 

Once I cried worthily. 

NIGHT 

Take me all, 

Woman whom I know so well, every wrinkle of you — my 

room — 
We won't fight any more. 

I have been around, and I have seen the wisdom of you 
In the city. 
Lay me down over the torn bedspread, let the bed-bugs keep 

me company — 
Don't be a prude, old lady: 
Your wounds are disgusting enough, 
But in the city only the syphilis blooms 
And all the other 
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Flowers are dead. 

I will let you reach out with your smell into me. 

Literature, eh? — 

Blossoms of beggary, morning breath of the sick, dreams of 

the dead ! 
And I, 
Devising sun-spangling images .... at night, on your 

table ! — 
With the urge from the soiled-linen box! 
Tonight the lie got drunk with sarcasm 
And croaked, 

Having found nowhere in the city 
Self-assertion. 
Put me to sleep, 
Knock me to sleep; 

Or keep me awake and keep a gnaw in my heart working, 
If so you please. 

Outside a greasy moon 

Refuses to understand 

How ridiculous her unesthetic weeping is. 

If I kill myself .... 
She may .... 
If I kill myself .... 
He may .... 
Would they ? 

What would you want, O Death, 
Face-of-character, 
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With a faceless man like me! 
Without you, Death, 
I am dead. 

So I'm going out. 

There must be a comfortable little place 

For me in the world — 

Now I'm dead enough — 

I picked it out reading the Evening Journal Sermon on 

Success. 
To hell with books — I'll give my young body a chance, 
Before my head gets bald. 

I will walk with the marionettes 

Now I'm dislocated enough and my mouth is clogged. 

I'll go talk to them 

Now I'm dumb enough. 

But come and see me ... . 

Oh, do come and see me, 

Look down upon me from your place in the sky, 

MY HIGH DREAM! 

1 have a brain for everything, ' 
I shall dance their ragtime. 

Will someone whisper, sometime — 
"There is a man who dances 
With a strange embarrassment?" 

Emanuel Carnevali 
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COMMENT 

BACK TO NATURE 

IT is only in midsummer that we degenerate occupants 
of clothes and houses may return to the original source 
of all life and art, and our vacations are fortunate in the 
direct proportion of our withdrawal to that wilderness from 
which we sprang. The High Sierras are best — that tramping 
among remote and lofty mountains where white granite 
props the sky and cataracts a thousand feet high stand like 
nude gods against the cliffs; where the rivers race foaming 
through V-shaped valleys, watering here and there little lost 
gardens full of blue-eyed flowers. The Sierras are best, 
because Mother Earth has played the whole scale there from 
tenderness to grandeur, and because man as yet has left no 
trace upon her. 

Or, for more austere and strange, if less companionable, 
beauty, he who explores our desert lands in the sun-searched 
Southwest is fortunate. Stark sublimity of a gashed and 
ravaged world turned to unspeakable glory by color-magic — 
the body and soul of little man are swept into great spaces of 
freedom by contacts such as these. And among them he 
may find primitive life practicing primitive art in tribal islands 
surviving out of the past. 

And there are countless lesser wildernesses in our less 
dramatic but infinitely various Middle West of the Missisi- 
sippi River and the great and little lakes— -of vast corn-laden 
prairies and wooded hills and wide-flung waters sparkling in 
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the sun. Many little wildernesses there are in every state 
of this continental country, places impenetrable to the slaves 
of civilization but open to all who have kept their freedom. 

In one of them — an island in a little lake surrounded by 
woods or sandy slopes — my friend and I were affronting 
nature with a discussion of art. She set forth the natal 
severity of Greek myths, the austerity of Greek art in those 
Homeric-Aeschylean ages when it was fresh from the gods. 
Yes, I reflected, but for us is not Greek art a poisoned well, 
its living waters contaminated by the dipping of impure cups 
through the long procession of the Renaissance, trailing off 
even today into Georgian odes and Ionic-colonnaded office- 
buildings? Is it still possible for us to clarify that spring, 
and tear away the clutter of votive offerings, memorials of 
mistaken taste, which have gathered there through many 
centuries ? 

Will not the spiritual renewal of the race, especially of 
this rainbow-hearted race of ours which is forming out of 
the union of many strains — will not that spiritual renewal 
of the race, out of which great art must spring, come rather 
through a more direct appeal to more original sources — 
through the immediate contact of our people with nature in 
her sacred and intimate reserves? And will not the new 
art take its hint from aboriginal art — perhaps the art of 
the Aztecs and the pueblos — rather than from derivations 
of pseudo-classic derivations long separated from their primi- 
tive Greek source? 

In the love of our people for Nature lies the highest 
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hope of the race. Out of this will develop, we may hope, 
spiritual freedom and an indigenous and self-expressive art. 
It may be that the movement for national and state and 
municipal parks — for the reservation of wildernesses, little 
and great, to the use of the people forever — is the most 
important, the most deeply impassioned, spiritual and aesthetic 
enterprise of our time. H. M. 

A NOTE ON PRIMITIVE POETRY 

The firtt striving toward poetry, in the Occident, was in the 
form of narratives sung or chanted by old men, in praise -or con- 
demnation of kings or warriors, and it became the gilded and 
softened history of a people told to awaken love and pride in their 
hearts. Gradually it spread to narratives of all forma — to alle- 
gories written in praise of the morals of Christianity, to dainty 
love episodes recounted in songs by the troubadours, and to satirical 
narratives such as Chaucer's dealing with the frailties of com- 
mon people. Maxwell Bodenheim in the N*ew Republic. 

So writes an exponent of modern verse whose poetic tradi- 
tion, it is easy to see, goes no farther back than the Homeric 
era. For the first striving toward poetry, whether in the 
Occident or the Orient, was — and is — a far different thing. 
It is not impossible to know what preceded Homer, it is not 
impossible to learn at first hand that symbolism has always 
preceded legend or narrative ; and to make this discovery one 
need not project oneself imaginatively backward through 
time or immure oneself in a library: one need merely project 
oneself physically on a two-or-three-days* journey from any 
of the principal cities of the United States, and witness a 
dance-drama of the south-western Indians, in order to dis- 
cover at first hand what primitive poetry is like. 
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It is not story-telling poetry. It is not poetry designed 
to please. It is designed to accomplish something. All 
symbols in the first place are of this kind. The poetic symbol 
is invocative — it is in a sense a prayer, whether consciously 
or unconsciously used as such; whether consciously, as in 
the dances, a prayer for rain, for good hunting, for food, 
clothes and protection against enemies (prime considerations 
in our own world today!) ; or unconsciously, as in the love 
songs or lullabies, prayers for requited love, or for long 
life and happiness for one's own. 

In the beginning therefore primitive poetry is brief, stac- 
cato, ejaculatory, like a cry or a wish or an aspiration ; some- 
times a mere mood of longing, or an observation whose 
deeper significance is felt by the singer and hearer. It is 
usually a single image, simple or complex, and the variations 
are in the nature of amplifications of this image, through 
re-statement with slight changes or through reiteration. As 
the song progresses in the dance, action accompanies this 
image, which seems to grow and expand with a life of its 
own, to be in short a symbol capable of creatively projecting 
that which it symbolizes. 

From being but a cry of desire, or a crystallized wish, the 
song in the symbolic dance becomes ceremonial and allies 
itself to the equally symbolic action of the dancers, as in 
the Navajo Mountain Chant, a succession of images develop- 
ing with the action, both poetry and action being co-expres- 
sive (but not, as in modern theatric art, co-illustrative, which 
means that either one or the other could be dispensed with!) : 
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There lie the black mountains, 
There lie the black sticks; 
There lie my sacrifices. 

There lie the blue mountains, 
There lie the blue sticks; 
There lie my sacrifices. 

Or this from the same source: 

Where the sun rises, 
The Holy Young Man 
The great plumed arrow 
Has swallowed 
And withdrawn it. 

Where the sun sets, 
The Holy Young Woman 
The cliff rose arrow 
Has swallowed 
And withdrawn it. 
The moon is satisfied. 

Nor has Indian poetry ever the emptiness of the merely 
decorative motive — it is sufficiently decorative indeed, but 
always the image has been born of the emotion and so has 
not the still-born aspect of the purely "decorative" word- 
painting which exists only for and of itself and has no future. 

As my eyes 

Search the prairie 

I feel the summer in the spring — 

could never have been born save of longing and sheer sensi- 
tiveness to nature, the responsive quiver of a man's being to 
the quiver of nature itself. (Is not this intimacy lacking in 
much modern poetry, which feels itself to be so largely be- 
yond nature, even as much modern art also has divorced itself 
from nature, and is proud of the fact?) 

Indian poetry is. very honest. It does not belong to the 
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"romantic" school. It is almost literally real. It accepts 
life as a whole, and puts the most concrete commonplace 
things on the same footing as things of the most spiritual 
and delicate values. And it must not be supposed that Indian 
song can not encompass the latter. 

The Chippewas, having salt, make a song of it. And a 
Tlingit is able to express very subtle things through concrete 
means : 

About himself, that thought he had died, the man thus dreams: 
"To my home I've got at last is how I always feel!" 

And a Pawnee warrior sings in battle : 

Let us see, is it real, 
Let us see, is it real, 
Let us see, is it real — 
This life we are living? 

It is easy to see why Indian poetry has a tribal value and 
significance, why it counts with the tribe as it does not count 
with us: it has the magic power of projecting physical and 
spiritual results — even material results. (If it has not this 
same power with us today, it is only because we do not realize 
it!) Of course this is most obviously true of the poems sung 
in the green-corn dance, to make the torn grow, or in the 
hunting dances performed to attract the game; but it is 
equally true, one may say, of the genesis of all Indian poetry. 

Indian poetry is not for an instant regarded as an escape 
from life or a sedative — indeed one would think that this 
idea should have been discarded with the 'nineties! The 
notion is so far removed from the Indian's conception of 
art that I doubt if he could have any understanding of it. 
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Instead, poetry is regarded by the Indian as a heightening, 
an intensifying, of life. 

Poetry as a criticism of life equally does not and can not 
exist for the Indian, because poetry and life are not divided. 
Poetry is life and the only way one can know life is through 
poetry and the dance; it is through these that one approaches 
the sources of life, and that is why poetry has for the Indian 
the complete fulness of life and never the empty hollowness 
of the merely decorative phrase. As a symbol it fulfils itself. 

It is true that to understand much Indian poetry one 
must know something of Indian life and psychology, just 
as one must know something of Japanese life and psychology 
to appreciate the finer shades of the Japanese Noh. But 
there are many Indian songs which need no special inter- 
pretation; they speak the universal language of poetry, the 
love of nature, sorrow of parting, love, friendship, war — 
eternal themes. 

Primitive poetry, however crude, is almost' always art, 
because it has not been made to please the public, but the 
poet. It is not "communicative" art, and that it is under- 
stood by another is simply due to the fact that we possess 
emotions and instincts in common. The song is for him 
who feels it. Art as communication, art as addressed to an 
audience, belongs to a later period. The fine thing about 
Indian poetry and about Indian art, including the beautifully 
symbolic dance-dramas, is that it is not addressed to any 
audience save that in the sky — it is a magic projection of the 
self that is beyond self, created out of distress, longing, or 
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truly aesthetic aspiration; and it is out of this primitive 
groping toward art, through primitive graphic symbols of 
art and of song, that language and thought itself evolved. 
If we would wish to know anything then about the genesis 
of poetry or art, it is thoroughly essential that we should 
go back to the beginnings, so far as these beginnings are 
available to us, and not take Homer as a starting-point. 
Incidentally, the "savage" peoples, as we call them, are far 
less crude than we imagine, far less unsophisticated. They 
have refinements that we have forgotten. And they are 
a repository of our most basic meanings. A. C. H. 

REVIEWS 

IN THE OLD FASHION 

Motley and other Poems, by Walter de la Mare. Henry 

Holt & Co. 

One is a bit over-informed of "magic" in opening a book 
by Mr. de la Mare. The critics, far and wide, have accepted 
the hint with gratitude, and the familiar word confronts one 
on the slip-cover. Like other re-asserted opinions, it becomes 
a challenge — one searches the book for proof of the claim. 
There is magic in certain lyrics by this poet: The Listeners 
and the "beautiful lady" song have surprises in their pattern, 
like waves that break into foam; and a few of the child- 
poems are almost as exquisitely naive as Hilda Conkling's. 
But Mr. de la Mare's style is as fragile as it is delicate, and 
in working out his effects he is impeded by inherited formulae. 
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In the Old Fashion 

demand inherent in the structure. Mr. de la Mare's poems 
much too bc-furbelowed. His exceptional instinct for 

icate nuances of rhythm — and few poets can vary the beat 
ingeniously as he — gets lost among coloratura niceties. 
His artistic sincerity is tangled up in archaic affectations, and 
only when he cuts free of them does his truly lyric voice 
have a chance to function at its best. 

A careful reading of this book reveals nothing of this 

absolute best, nothing to be set beside the two poems referred 

to above. But five or six songs have something of their 

quality, and they carry it with a simplicity not to be found 

in the rest of the book. Of these are The Little Salamander, 

Empty House, Music, The Unchanging, Vigil, and this 

poignant one, The Remonstrance: 

I was at peace until you came 
And set a careless mind aflame. 
I lived in quiet; cold, content; 
All longing in safe banishment; 
Until your ghostly lips and eyes 
Made wisdom unwise. 

Naught was in me to tempt your feet 
To seek a lodging. Quite forgot 
Lay the sweet solitude we two 
In childhood used to wander through. 
Time's cold had closed my heart about, 
And shut you out. 

Well, and what then? .... O vision grave, 
Take all die little all I have! 
Strip me of what in voiceless thought 
Life's kept of life, unhoped, unsought! — 
Reverie and dream that memory must 
Hide deep in dust! 

This only I say: Though cold and bare 
The haunted house you have chosen to share, 
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Rarely does he free his art of a poor tradition; many of 
his poems are at best rococo vases of an eighteenth-century 
artificiality, insisted on in our strenuous age though thrones 
go toppling down. 

I speak of such poems as The Tryst, The Riddlers, The 
Blind Boy, The Stranger, Motley — indeed, almost everything 
in this book — in which a theme oi Nothing-at-all or The 
Aforesaid is set forth with all the old convolutions of diction 
and phrasing which poets of modern feeling have discarded. 
I sometimes wonder whether, for some of Mr. de la Mare's 
admirers, his magic consists in his flourish of cliches — the 
tinkle of old familiar phrases which sound sweet to their 
ears now that few poets indulge them: o'er, 'mid, bloweth, 
perchance, fare, to watch and ward, daisied sward, golden 
shoon, melancholic nightingale, grief smote my heart, soft 
did look the nightingale — these are but a few of the cliches 
and mannerisms to be found in two brief poems chosen by 
chance, The Sunken Garden and The Riddlers. Indeed, 
the magic must be largely in these somewhat frayed and 
faded details of pattern, for if one cuts them out of most of 
the poems in this book there is little left of warp or woof. 

Mr. de la Mare's reputation as a lyric poet of delicate 
quality should not shield him from a reminder that this kind 
of thing is out of date. Admitting that it has a certain 
charm of quaintness, like the black-walnut furniture of fifty 
years ago, it belongs, even as that product of a machine-mad 
age, to a period of false design, when furbelows of orna- 
ment were set on for their own sake and not to fulfil any 
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demand inherent in the structure. Mr. de la Mare's poems 
are much too be-furbelowed. His exceptional instinct for 
delicate nuances of rhythm — and few poets can vary the beat 
so ingeniously as he — gets lost among coloratura niceties. 
His artistic sincerity is tangled up in archaic affectations, and 
only when he cuts free of them does his truly lyric voice 
have a chance to function at its best. 

a 

A careful reading of this book reveals nothing of this 

absolute best, nothing to be set beside the two poems referred 

to above. But five or six songs have something of their 

quality, and they carry it with a simplicity not to be found 

in the rest of the book. Of these are The Little Salamander, 

Empty House, Music, The Unchanging, Vigil, and this 

poignant one, The Remonstrance: 

I was at peace until you came 
And set a careless mind aflame. 
I lived in quiet; cold, content; 
All longing in safe banishment; 
Until your ghostly lips and eyes 
Made wisdom unwise. 

Naught was in me to tempt your feet 
To seek a lodging. Quite forgot 
Lay the sweet solitude we two 
In childhood used to wander through. 
Time's cold had closed my heart about, 
And shut you out. 

Well, and what then? .... O vision grave, 
Take all the little all I have! 
Strip me of what in voiceless thought 
Life's kept of life, unhoped, unsought! — 
Reverie and dream that memory must 
Hide deep in dust! 

This only I say: Though cold and bare 
The haunted house you have chosen to share, 
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It if a book of personal emotion, bat veiled in a thin and 
pale old fabric alluringly toft to touch and sight. Mostly 
the reminiscent themes are set forth m reminiscent designs 
of faded color, and under die mesh hides a shy and wistful, 
but shadowed and pr isone d souL Mr. de la Mare can't 
make out die age he lives in — indeed, he gives it up without 
trying as he flutes his reed at die edge of die stream. 
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War and Love, by Richard Aldington. Four Seas Co. 

This book was written, so the author says, "less for myself 
and others who are interested in subtleties, and more for the 
kind of men I lived with in the camp and in the line" ; and 
the book is convincing proof that a deliberate assumption of 
an alien point of view destroys all that is most valuable, 
most poignant, in a poet's genius. Aldington is not, cannot 
be, of the rank and file. For him life has delicate meanings, 
exquisite pleasures, poignancies of feeling. He assumes that 
these are incomprehensible to his comrades, and seeks to 
"represent the inarticulate feelings of the ordinary civilized 
man thrust suddenly into these extraordinary and hellish 
circumstances". In so doing he fails both ways: he does 
not make great poetry, and he fails of being understood by 
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the audience for which he is writing. In his own words, 
"That they did not understand very much is a matter for 
cheerful acceptance." 

A soldier writing to this magazine of Aldington's Choricos, 
a poem on death written at about eighteen, spoke of reading 
it to soldiers of the line, and of hearing it recited in a dug- 
out by another soldier when they were under heavy shell- 
fire and in the imminent presence of death. With all its 
idealism it was for them a poignant and beautiful challenge 
to the spirit. Though written before the war and without 
thought of Tommy Atkins as an audience, it succeeds where 
"this book by a common soldier for common soldiers" cannot 
touch them at any point. The clearest cry of the spirit 
reaches ears we imagine to be deaf. But the war poems 
in this book are only bitter, muffled plaints of rebellion. 

Here is part of one of the best of them, Bondage: 

I have been a spendthrift — 

Dropping from lazy fingers 

Quiet colored hours, 

Fluttering away from me 

Like oak and beech leaves in October. 

I have lived keenly and wastefully, 

Like a bush or a sun insect; 

Lived sensually and thoughtfully, 

Loving the flesh and beauty of this world — 

Green ivy about ruined towers, 

The outpouring of the grey sea, 

And the ecstasy 

Of a pale clear sky at sunset. 



I long vainly for solitude 
And the lapse of silent hours; 
I am frantic to throw off 
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My heavy cloth and leather garments, 

To set free rav feet and body; 

And I am so far from beauty 

That a yellow daisy seems to clutch my heart 

With eager searching petals; 

And I am grateful to humility 

For the taste of pure, clean bread. 

In the second part, Love, the poet has grown more sensual, 
less idealistic, than in Images; yet one cannot say that his 
art has lessened. He brings to this experience a spirit so 
hungry for beauty that it cannot be fed enough; the only 
peace he conceives is death in the arms of the beloved. It 
is of the flesh, yet delicate, rare, torturingly beautiful. Into 
physical love he pours all the pent-up streams of emotion 
that once found their way toward other manifestations of 
earth; for now his spirit is too languid, too numb with suf- 
fering, to respond to earth-beauty. The spiritual experience 
of war has for him been overshadowed by the shrinking of 
his body from dirt, evil smells, vermin, cold, fatigue. I quote 
a few fragments of poems, as the best ones are too long to 
print in their entirety: 

Everlasting as the sea round the islands, 
I cry at your door for love, more love; 
Everlasting as the roll of the sea 
My blood beats always for you, for you; 
Everlasting as the unchangeable sea 
I cry the infinite for space to love you! 



I am insatiate, desperate — 
Death, if need be, or you near me, 
Loving me, beautifully piercing me to life! 
But not this, not this bitterness, this grief, 
This long torture of absence! 
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She hat but to turn her head 

And lay her lips to mine 

For all my blood to throb tumultuously — 

She it so shudderingly beautiful. 

Perhaps it is more profitable for a poet to suffer in the 
spirit than in the body. Aldington's genius could not use 
the crude, painful and bitter experience he was made to 
undergo. Not many poets have been able to mould into 
beauty such material. The ones who succeed best are those 
more robust, coarse-fibered, those who meet the challenge 
and ignore, perhaps scarcely feel, the filth. They are poets 
of a different order from Aldington. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert 

AN IRISH HARP 

Songs of the Celtic Past, by Norreys Jephson O'Conor. 

John Lane Co. 

The title of Mr. O'Conor's book is somewhat misleading, 
for one would think of it as an anthology instead of a col- 
lection of original poems. Mr. O'Conor is an American 
of Irish descent for whom the Celtic past is very much of 
the present, and indeed there is no reason why it should 
be any less so than the Greek past. Should I dare to say 
that I got more pleasure from reading Mrs. Hutton's The 
Tain than from Homer? Well, I did; and incidentally 
that is a book which I think has never had its due meed of 
appreciation. As far as I can see there seems to be a con- 
spiracy of silence about it even among the Irish literary 
men themselves. Written in verse, it is far more easy to 
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ttsA than Lady Gregory's prose versions of die Irish legends, 
and its arrangement if dr am a tic; it holds die interest to 
the end. 

This if hardly a divergence from die subject of Mr. 
CConor's poems, since they belong to die same world. In 
this book he re-tells die story of Ailill and Etain, and makes 
a mystery play called Comuufs Christmas of another old 
legend. In this he has captured die simplicity and charm 
of the early " myste r y " form very successfully. A Masque 
of Flowers is the third long poem in die book, and these 
longer contributions are int er spersed with lyrics, many of 
which have die exact quality of old Irish poems; for instance, 
The 8ong of Angus and Caer, or In the Monastery, or The 
Monk Pauses in His Labor. These are as fine as anything 
in die volume* A. C. H. 

CAMMAERTS AGAIN 

Messines et Autres Poemes, by Emile Cammaerts. John 

Lane, London. 

We are glad to welcome another book by Emile Cam- 
maerts, whose previous work we reviewed in September, 
191 7. The dedication, bearing the title of UAteule, is a 
touching commentary on old age. But these poems are al- 
most all about the war. Whether a soldier speaks, or a 
flower, or a bird, we always hear the war-thought. Messines, 
the title-piece, is less fine, I think, than some of the other 
work. Les Jacinthes is an exquisite lyric. There is a lofty 
epitaph on a young soldier killed before Dixmude. The 
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same poetic quality which distinguished Chants Patriotiques 
et Autres Poemes is sustained in this new volume. I feared 
that I might not find here the equals of U Amour de la 
Patrie and Frere Jacques; but Verdun is a spirited thing, 
and its martial refrain, "Verdun tient toujours/' conveys 
a real thrill. 

In Dans les Cotswolds the author has achieved lyrically 
and potently an utterance of the sense of time's vastne^s 
and earth's eternity, and also of their superb insolence and 
unconsciousness in the overwhelming calm of a spring day. 
This same sense of time's immense unity is evident in the fine . 
poem called Le Dernier Croise, which was written at Easter 
time in 1916, after the first battle of Gaza. Tommy in his 
khaki watches at the base of Calvary. The breeze is blowing 
from Syria. How long is it since they laid Him there? 
How long is it since they sealed the tomb? Here are frag- 
ments of it: 

Qu'attend-il, bran dans la nuit brune, 
Sous la brise syrienne? 
Qu'attend-il, au pied de la Croix, 
Sous le croissant de la lune? 
Est-ce-que ses freres reviennent: 
Richard, Robert, Louis, et Godefroid? 



Tommy ecoute une cloche qui tinte, 

Tinte, tinte dans son village. 

Cest Paques ici et Paques la-bas. 

La lune soudain s'est iteinte 

Derriere un nuage. 

Depuis combien de temps L'ont-ils enferm6 la? 

Dites, Richard, Robert, Louis, et Godefroid? — 

La nuit se passe et l'aube pointe, 

Les merles sifflent dans les haies d'Elstree. 
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Tommy veille, Tommy reve, Tommy pric. 
La brise souffle de Syne. 

Very beautiful is a Berceuse de Guerre, wherein a mother 
sings to her child while her heart voices a song for her 
husband far away at war: an old story, but worked out 
with strong originality. John Carpenter has brought out 
the full beauty of this poem in a wonderful musical setting. 

The arrangement of the book, with its English title-page 
and explanations, is too suggestive of a language text-book. 

Agnes Lee Freer 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CONCERNING HILDA CONKLING 

The following letters ask and answer a number of ques- 
tions which have been received at this office: 

Dear Poetry: Could you not give your readers more explicit 
information as to just how those poems of Hilda Conkling's are 
done: To what extent does her mother select, rearrange and give 
form? Is it all actually improvised as given? Then I must make 
a pilgrimage to Hilda and kiss her little hands. What a delight- 
ful little genius! For You, Mother and The Druylight are, quite 
without qualification, among the very best things in the July num- 
ber, which is one of the most notable I have seen. Such queer 
little flashes of imagination! "With a curl of cloud and a feather 
of blue," "The white bunnies beg him for dew," "It is time for 
summer when the birds come back to pick up their lonesome songs," 
and many others! E. Sapir 

Dear Miss Monroe: I do not change words in Hilda's poems, 
nor alter her word-order; I write down the lines as rhythm dic- 
tates. She has made many poems which I have had to lose be- 
cause I could not be certain of accurate transcription. I make 
notes on those I keep, to be sure I have them as she says them. I 
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never tell her about this, but she does know that I like her to do 
it Recently she made a song and then said, "Forget that one, 
Mother— it's too rhymisli." She says she likes to talk her thoughts 
to me, and this is as good a description as I can think of if you 
ask me, "How does Hilda do it?" I do not read much verse to 
Hilda because I do not like to have her try to imitate it. She loves 
to have verse read which she cannot wholly understand, and is 
most fond of the odes of John Keats and Swinburne's chorus from 
Atalanta beginning, "When the hounds of Spring are on Winter's 
traces," which she loves for the sound of it, for some of the nature 
detail, and for the presence of the great god Pan. 

Grace Hazard Conkling 

Dear Poetry: I have asked Mrs. Conkling to let me answer 
Mr. Sapir's questions about Hilda, because I have seen her "mak- 
ing poems" all her short life. Hilda is the clearest case of in* 
spiration I have ever known. She will be nine years old in October, 
and a form of chant to an imaginary comrade she called "Mary 
Cobweb" was her earliest expression. A bit of mosquito-netting 
thrown over her head, the fur collar of a visitor about her throat— 
any little change of dress or ornament— creates a new world for 
her, a complete world, full of detail; and she used to tell Mary 
Cobweb about it in a song. Then she learned that her mother 
was pleased with the songs, and now the poem has become • gift 
"I have a poem for you, Mother," is the phrase the uses, frequently 
offering a choice— "You may have this one or this "ne." tin 
mother chooses one and usually manages to get the othrr*, N.»inf 
times Hilda will "make" four or five songs at once, and then th*re 
will be intervals when she will not "make" any for severe I *eek* 
Mrs. Conkling never changes the poems. 

Hilda still has certain baby errors in speech—/*/*/ tftftty for 
fade away, and some others ; but she has a natural Interest In words 
and often uses rather striking expressions, as when she recently 
spoke of a woman with "a slipping memory." 

An interesting phase of her creative mind Is Its Independent* 
of external suggestion. The cottage where we have been stay* 
ing is on a hilltop in open country, and Hilda was fascinated by 
what she called the "orange lilies" that grew near. One evening 
she said, "I have made a poem today; it's about flowers." t rather 
expected to hear of "orange lilies," but she said, "The Land of 
Poppies is back of the silver leaf." This poem was not finished* 
There were babies in the Land of Popples, but no birds. When 
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we asked why there were no birds' she said, "They are afraid of 
going to sleep and not waking up— the babies don't know enough 
to be afraid." She is always sure of the detail. 

In reading Hilda's poems it must be remembered that she has 
been very carefully taught She knows the Greek gods and the 
heroes of mythology as well as she does her dolls and her play- 
mates. She is familiar with good music. She knows a good deal 
of good poetry. She has never heard anything else. We were 
speaking of daffodils a few days ago and Hilda knew what Shake- 
speare, Dryden and Wordsworth had said about them. When 
she tells us what she sees and hears in her world of dreams she 
has the advantage of knowing only good English to use. It is as 
natural for Hilda to speak of Narcissus as for some other children 
of the outrages in the "funny sheet" of a contemporary newspaper. 
She does not know that her poems are being printed, and so far 
she is free from self-consciousness about them. She is a normal 
little girl, very pretty, with a great quantity of fair hair and rather 
odd blue eyes — almond eyes, with the points coming well out to 
the temples ; a quick, graceful, affectionate child, with a sure in- 
stinct for beauty and an amazing creative imagination. I hope 
she may never lose her sense of intimate relation with the universe. 

Louise Driscoll 

A poets' handbook 

Dear Poetry : There is a crying need for a Poets' Hand- 
book of Science. W. R. Benet, for instance, should be in- 
formed that bats do not hang in barns at night, that they 
fly around at night and hang there in the day-time; Lola 
Ridge that palms do not grow on mesas, that jaguars do 
not inhabit deserts, etc., etc. I pause only because I have 
not now the time or energy to write the book. I strongly 
suspect that the time so spent would be of greater service 
to the muse than the perpetration of masterpieces! 

A. Y. Winters 
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"To have great poets there must be great audiences too." 

If I desired great audiences 

I should make myself a brother to the scissors-grinder, 

Or provide myself with a solder iron and cob; 

And my auditorium would be as wide as the country 

And as high as the sky. 

My songs would be for children who have time to listen, 

Or men grown old and deaf; 

Or maybe I should sing to a passing cloud, 

Or the dusty road, or the rain. 

And if I wished to be a poet, 

I should get myself a little piece of ground 

And raise trees and flowers and berries, 

And read my poems to the birds that stole my cherries; 

And perhaps I should find a maid 

Who would listen lovingly to my songs. 

And then I should truly be great, 

And I should have great audiences too. 

Raymond P. Fischer 

NOTES 

Sara Teasdale (Mrs. Ernst Filsinger), who now lives in New 
York, is well known as the author of several books of verse, of 
which the latest, Love Poems, took the prize of $500 awarded a 
year ago by the Poetry Society of America and Columbia Uni- 
versity to "the best book of verse by an American poet published 
during die year 1917." Mrs. Filsinger was one of the three judges 
who divided the same prize this year between Carl Sandburg, for 
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Cornhuskers, and Margaret Widdemer, for The Old Road to 
Paradise. 

Miss Amy Lowell, of Brookline, Mass., is also too well known 
to our readers to require an introduction. Her new book of verse 
will soon be issued by the Maonillan Co. 

Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim, who now lives in New York, is an- 
other of our early contributors. His first book, Minna and Myself, 
was published last year by the Pagan Publishing Co. 

Mary Carolyn Davies (Mrs. Lei and Davis) of New York, will 
soon issue, through the Macmillan Co., a new book of verse. 

Mr. Emanuel Carnevali has recently removed to Chicago after 
living in New York since his arrival from Italy five years ago. 
Last year Poetry awarded to him the one of its prizes which was 
offered for the work "of a young poet" 

Two poets are pew to our readers: 

Mr. James Rorty, of New York, who has been in the A. £. F. 
during the war, has published little as yet. 

Nor has Mr. A. Y. Winters, of Chicago, one of the founders of 
the University of Chicago Poetry Club, who is now sojourning 
in New Mexico. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Magpies in Picardy, by T. P. Cameron Wilson. Poetry Bookshop. 
Strange Meetings, by Harold Monro. Poetry Bookshop, London. 
The Miner's Homeward Trail, by J. H. Farnsworth. Saulsbury 

Pub. Co., Baltimore. 
Scattered Leaves from My Diary 1915-1919, by Edward C. Went- 

worth. Privately printed, Chicago. 
frenzies from France, or the Nightmares of a Doughboy, by Frank 
Armstrong. Privately printed, Pittsburgh. 

.» 'OGIES AND TRANSLATIONS: 

^fit -'■.: dook of Student Verse — 1910-1919, edited by John An- 
:<-.*.-». Stephen Vincent Benet, John C. Farrar and Pierson Un- 
1 '. -v. "vd. Yale Univ. Press. 

A Treasury of War Poetry— Second Series. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by George Herbert Clarke. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

PROSE AND PLAYS: 

Roosevelt, by George Sylvester Viereck. Jackson Press, N. Y. C. 
Abraham Lincoln — A Play, by John Drinkwater. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 
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Poetry, a Magazine of Verse, is not a magazine. Not 
in the ordinary sense. It is an art gallery. The poet's 
gallery, where he hangs up his poems. 

There is a new show "on" every month. Ton do not 
have to go to the exhibition. It comes to you. Travels 
conveniently to your door. 

Visitors pay an admission fee to the gallery. Twenty- 
eents-a-copy to each exhibit. 

This twenty cents does not equal the actual cost of 
producing any single copy of the magazine whioh the 
poetry spectator views. But whatever muhII amount* wo 
take in at the door help to determine how long we Hhall 
keep the gallery going. 

DO NOT THINK because we have the fund tempo- 
rarily secured to us by our guarantor* that we do not 
require and welcome subscribers. 

We are endowed for nobody's hen en t but yours— you 
who write poetry, you who read poetry — and ws nasd 
your subscriptions. Also, yon need us. 

Attend these monthly poetry gatherings, Coma sea 
what the jury has picked out. Come to snjoy, corns to 
criticise. For poets need, as much a* thny mm k«I l- > i< - 
in which to hang their work— SPECTATORS. ]la ana. 
Subscribe and come. 

Here is your ticket, to be filled out und re- 
turned to POETRY, S43 Cast fiirert, dhwtgo. 
For a year's subscription, V. ft. A., $2.00; Can- 
ada, $2.15; foreifjn, $2.25 (Kmlisk, !>/). Sup- 
porting Subscribers pay $10.00 a year. 
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EVERY DAY 

AT HOME OR FOUNTAIN 

"Horlick's" 
the Original 
Malted Milk 

THE DELICIOUS, WHOLESOME 
FOOD-DRINK 

Its quality and reliability are testified to by over one- 
third of a century's extensive and successful use. Invigo- 
rating between meals. Serve in place of tea or coffee, espe- 
cially at trie evening meal and to the children. Take hot 
at bed time to induce refreshing sleep. 

Get "Horlick's" 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 



MISS HARRIET MONROE 

is prepared to accept engagements for lec- 
tures and readings in eastern cities, oron the 
way there, for the latter part of February, 
1920. For places nearer Chicago, or for a 
southern series, other dates may be arranged. 

Miss Monroe's general subject will be 
THE NEW MOVEMENT IN POETRY 

and special subjects, more in detail, mar be 
arranged for. 

For terms, dates and other details, please address 
POETRY, 543 Cass Street, Chicago, Illinois 








THE EGOIST 

This journal is NOT a chatty literary re- 
view; its mission is NOT to divert and amuse; 
it is NOT written for tired and depressed 
people. Its aim is rather to secure a fit audi- 
ence, and to render available to that audience 
contemporary literary work bearing the stamp 
of originality and permanence; to present in 
the making those contemporary literary efforts 
which ultimately will constitute 20th century 
literature. 

The philosophical article* which THE EGOIST publishes, by 
presenting the subject matter of metaphysics in i form which admits of 
logical treatment, ate promising ■ new eta lot philosophy. The power 
of iti fictional work is investing that commonest but laiest form — the 
novel is written in English— ~with ■ new destiny and meaning. In 
poetry, its pages are open to experiments which are transforming the 
whole conception of poetic form, while among its writers appear 
leaders in pioneering methods radically affecting the allied arts. 

Obviously a journal of interest to virile read- 
ers only. Such should write, enclosing subscrip- 
tion, to 

THE EGOIST 

23 Adtlphi Tirract Heme, Robert St., London. W. C. 2. 

FUBlltHID MONTHLY 

Price, fifteen cents a number. Yearly subscription, one dollar sixty centa 



SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS 
POETRY is now $2.00 A year 

But for an Even THREE DOLLARS 

sent for i new subscription or a renewal, you may have 

POETRY for one year (price $2.00), and 
THE NEW POETRY — An Anthology 

(Macmillan Co. — $1.75 postpaid), a representative col- 
lection of contemporary verse edited by the editors of this 
magazine. 

It it difficult to overc*(imtie the need for jujt such ■ book, that 
putt in handy form the characteristic part of the modern eipreition 
in poetry, giving a jutter Impcctttoo of in value than can be gained 
from much deiultory reading in the publication! of the day. It ia 
a book that will give great enjoyment, and bcara strong witneta 
that we are in the midn of a revival of poetry. — Nevi York Timti. 

A univmitf froflltor •/ English, one of many taken clmMttt 
tut Tkt New Ptttry as a ttxthont, vsritrt: 

"It la quite the thing I have been looking for thii many a day." 

Or, add $1.50 (the old price of POETRY) to the retail 
price of any book of contemporary verse on the lists of the 
following publishers: — The Macmillan Co., Henry 
Holt & Co., Mitchell Kenn erley. Geo. H. Doban Co., 
John Lanb Co., The Century Co., G. P. Putnam'i 
Sons, Richard G. Badger, Sherman French & Co. and 
The Four Seas Co. 
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